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M1 |’ was in the year ’95 that a 
combination of events, into 
which I need not enter, caused 
Mr. Sherlock Holmes and 
myself to spend some weeks 
in one of our great University 
towns, and it was during this time that the 
small but instructive adventure which I am 
about to relate befell us. It will be obvious 
that any details which would help the reader 
to exactly identify the college or the criminal 
would be injudicious and offensive. So 
painful a scandal may well be allowed to die 
out. With due discretion the incident itself 
may, however, be described, since it serves 
to illustrate some of those qualities for which 
my friend was remarkable. I will endeavour 
in my statement to avoid such terms as would 
serve to limit the events to any particular 
place, or give a clue as to the people 
concerned. 

We were residing at the time in furnished 
lodgings close to a library where Sherlock 
Holmes was pursuing some laborious re- 
searches in early English charters — 
researches which led to results so striking 
that they may be the subject of one of my 
future narratives. Here it was that one 
evening we received a visit from an acquaint- 
ance, Mr. Hilton Soames, tutor and lecturer 
at the College of St. Luke’s. Mr. Soames 
was a tall, spare man, of a nervous and 
excitable temperament. I had always known 
him to be restless in his manner, but on this 
particular occasion he was in such a state of 
uncontrollable agitation that it was clear 
something very unusual had occurred. 

“T trust, Mr. Holmes, that you can spare 
me a few hours of your valuable time. We 
have had a very painful incident at St. Luke’s, 
and really, but for the happy chance of your 
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being in the town, I should have been at a 
loss what to de.” 

“T am very busy just now, and I desire no 
distractions,” my friend answered. “I should 
much prefer that you called in the aid of the 
police.” 

“No, no, my dear sir; such a course is 
utterly impossible. When once the law is 
evoked it cannot be stayed again, and this is 
just one of those cases where, for the credit 
of the college, it is most essential to avoid 
scandal. Your discretion is as well known 
as your powers, and you are the one man in 
the world who can help me. _ I beg you, Mr. 
Holmes, to do what you can.” 

My friend’s temper had not improved since 
he had been deprived of the congenial 
surroundings of Baker Street. Without his 
scrap-books, his chemicals, and his homely 
untidiness, he was an uncomfortable man. 
He shrugged his shoulders . in ungracious 
acquiescence, while our visitor in hurried 
words and with much excitable gesticulation 
poured forth his story. 

“T must explain to you, Mr. Holmes, that 
to-morrow is the first day of the examination 
for the Fortescue Scholarship. I am one of 
the examiners. My subject is Greek, and 
the first of the papers consists of a large 
passage of Greek translation which the 
candidate has not seen. This passage is 
printed on the examination paper, and it 
would naturally be an immense advantage 
if the candidate could prepare it in advance. 
For this reason great care is taken to keep 
the paper secret. 

“To-day about three o’clock the proofs of 
this paper arrived from the printers. The 
exercise consists of half a chapter of Thucy- 
dides. I had to read it over carefully, as the 
text must be absolutely correct. At four. 
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thirty my task was not yet completed. I 
had, however, promised to take tea in a 
friend’s rooms, so I left the proof upon my 
desk. I was absent rather more than an 
hour. 

“You are Mr. Holmes, that our 
college doors are double—a green baize one 
within and a heavy oak one without. As I 
approached my outer door I was amazed to 
see a key in it. For an instant I imagined 
that I had left my own there, but on feeling 
in my pocket I found that it was all right. 
‘The only duplicate which existed, so far as 
I knew, was that which belonged to my 
servant, Bannister, a man who has looked 
after my room for ten years, and whose 
honesty is absolutely above suspicion. I 
found that the key was indeed his, that he 
had entered my foom to know if I wanted 
tea, and that he had very carelessly left the 
key in the door when he came out. His 
visit to my room must have been within a 
very few minutes of my leaving it. His for- 
getfulness about the key would have mattered 
little upon any 
other occasion, 
but on this one 
day it has pro- 
duced the most 
deplorable con- 
sequences. 

“The moment 
I looked at my 
table I was aware 
that someone had 
rummaged among 
my papers. ‘The 
proof was in three 
long slips. I had 
left them all to- 
gether. Now I 
found that one of 
them was lying on 
the floor, one was 
on the side table 
near the window, 
and the third was 
where I had left 
it.” 

Holmes stirred 
for the first time. 

“The first page 
on the floor, the 
second in the 
window, the third 
where you left it,” 
said he. 

* Exactly, 
Holmes. 


aware, 


Mr. 
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amaze me. How could you possibly know 
that ?” 

“* Pray continue your very interesting state- 
ment.” 

“ For an instant I imagined that Bannister 
had taken the unpardonable liberty of 
examining my papers. He denied it, how 
ever, with the utmost earnestness, and I am 
convinced that he was speaking the truth. 
The alternative was that someone passing 
had observed the key in the door, had known 
that I was out, and had entered to look at 
the papers. A large sum of money is at 
stake, for the scholarship is a very valuable 
one, and an unscrupulous man might very 
well run a risk in order to gain an advantage 
over his fellows. 

“ Bannister was very much upset by the 
incident. He had nearly fainted when we 
found that the papers had undoubtedly been 
tampered with. I gave him a little brandy 
and left him collapsed in a chair while I 
made a most careful examination of the 
room. I soon saw that the intruder had left 
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other traces of his presence besides the 
rumpled papers. On the table in the window 
were several shreds from a pencil which had 
been sharpened. A broken tip of lead was 
lying there also. Evidently the rascal had 
copied the paper in a great hurry, had broken 
his pencil, and had been compelled to put a 
fresh point to it.” 

“ Excellent!” said Holmes, who was re- 
covering his good-humour as his _atten- 
tion became more engrossed by the case. 
“ Fortune has been your friend.” 

“This was not all. I have a new writing- 
table with a fine surface of red leather. I 
am prepared to swear, and so is Bannister, 
that it was smooth and unstained. Now I 
found a clean cut in it about three inches 
long—not a mere scratch, but & positive cut. 
Not only this, but on the table I found a 
small ball of black dough, or clay, with specks 
of something which looks like sawdust in it. 
I am convinced that these marks were left by 
the man who rifled the papers. There were 
no footmarks and no other evidence as to 
his identity. I was at my wits’ ends, when 
suddenly the happy thought occurred to 
me that you were in the town, and I came 
straight round to put the matter into your 
hands. Do help me, Mr. Holmes! You see 
my dilemma. Either I must find the man 
or else the examination must be postponed 
until fresh papers are. prepared, and since 
this cannot be done without explanation 
there will ensue a hideous scandal, which will 
throw a cloud not only on the college, but 
on the University. Above all things I desire 
to settle the matter quietly and discreetly.” 

“T shall be happy to look into it and to 
give you such advice as I can,” said Holmes, 
rising and putting on his overcoat. “The 
case Is not entirely devoid of interest. Had 
anyone visited you in your room after the 
papers came to you ?” 

“Yes ; young Daulat Ras, an Indian 
student who lives on the same stair, came 
in to ask me some particulars about the 
examination.” 

“For which he was entered ?” 

“Yes.” 

“And the papers were on your table ?” 

“To the best of my belief they were rolled 
up. 

“But might be recognised as proofs ?” 

“ Possibly.” 

“No one else in your room ?” 

“No.” 

“Did anyone know that these proofs 
would be there ?” 

“No one save the printer.” 
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“Tid this man Bannister know ? ” 

“No, certainly not. No one knew.” 

“Where is Bannister now ?” 

“He was very ill, poor fellow. I left him 
collapsed in the chair. I was in such a 
hurry to come to you.” 

“You left your door open ?” 

“T locked up the papers first.” 

“Then it amounts to this, Mr. Soames, 
that unless the Indian student recognised the 
roll as being proofs, the man who tampered 
with them came upon them accidentally 
without knowing that they were there.” 

“So it seems to me.” 

Holmes gave an enigmatic smile. 

“Well,” said he, “let us go round. Not 
one of your cases, Watson—mental, not 
physical. All right ; come if you want to. 
Now, Mr. Soames—at your disposal !” 


The sitting-room of our client opened by 
a long, low, latticed window on to the 
ancient lichen-tinted court of the old college. 
A Gothic arched door led to a worn stone 
staircase. On the ground floor was the 
tutors room. Above were three students, 
one on each story. It was already twilight 
when we reached the scene of our problem. 
Holmes halted and looked earnestly at the 
window. Then he approached it, and, 
standing on tiptoe with his neck craned, he 
looked into the room. 

“He must have entered through the door. 
There is no opening except the one pane,” 
said our learned guide. 

“Dear me!” said Holmes, and he smiled 
in a singular way as he glanced at our com- 
panion. “Well, if there is nothing to be 
learned here we had best go inside.” 

The lecturer unlocked the outer door and 
ushered us into his room. We stood at the 
entrance while Holmes made an examination 
of the carpet. 

“T am afraid there are no signs here,” said 
he. “One could hardly hope for any upon 
so dry a day. Your servant seems to have 
quite recovered. You left him in a chair, 
you say ; which chair?” 

“ By the window there.” 

“T see. Near this little table. You can 
come in now. I have finished with the 
carpet. Let us take the little table first. Of 
course, what has happened is very clear. 


The man entered and took the papers, 
sheet by sheet, from the central table. He 
carried them over to the window table, 


because from there he could see if you came 
across the courtyard, and so could effect an 
escape,” 
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“WITH HIS NECK CRANED, HE LOOKED INTO THE 


“As a matter of fact he could not,” said 
Soames, “ for I entered by the side door.” 

“Ah, that’s good! Well, anyhow, that 
was in his mind. Let me see the three 
strips. No finger impressions—no! Well, 
he carried over this one first and he copied 
it. How long would it take him to do that, 
using every possible contraction? <A quarter 
of an hour, not less. Then he tossed it 
down and seized the next. He was in the 
midst of that when your return caused him 
to make a very hurried retreat—very hurried, 
since he had not time to replace the papers 
which would tell you that he had been 
there. You were not aware of any hurrying 
feet on the stair as you entered the outer 
door ?” 

“No, I can’t say I was.” 

“Well, he wrote so furiously that he broke 
his pencil, and had, as you observe, to 
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sharpen it again. This 
is of interest, Watson. 
The pencil was not an ordi 
nary one. It was above 
the usual size, with a soft 
lead ; the outer colour was 
dark blue, the maker's 
name was printed in silver 
lettering, and the piece 
remaining is only about 
an inch and a half long. 
Look for such a pencil, 
Mr. Soames, and you have 
got your man. When I 
add that he possesses a 
large and very blunt knife, 
you have an additional aid.” 

Mr. Soames was some- 
what overwhelmed by this 
flood of information. “I 
can follow the other 
points,” said he, “ but really 
in this matter of the length 


” 


Holmes held out a small 
chip with the letters NN 
and a space of clear wood 
after them. 

“You see?” 

“No, I fear that even 


” 


now—— 

“ Watson, I have always 
done you an _ injustice. 
There are others. What 


could this NN be? It is 
at the end of a word. You 
are aware that Johann 
Faber is the most common 
maker’s name. Is it not 
clear that there is just as much of the pencil 
left as usually follows the Johann?” | He held 
the small table sideways to the electric light. 
“T was hoping that if the paper on which 
he wrote was thin some trace of it might 
come through upon this polished surface. 
No, I see nothing. I don’t think there is 
anything more to be learned here. Now for 
the central table. This small pellet is, I 
presume, the black, doughy mass you spoke 
of. Roughly pyramidal in shape and hollowed 
out, I perceive. - As you say, there appear to 
be grains of sawdust in it. Dear me, this 1s 
very interesting. And the cut—a positive 
tear, I see. It began with a thin scratch 
and ended in a jagged hole. I am much 
indebted to you for directing my attention to 
this case, Mr. Soames. Where does that 
door lead to?” 
“To my bedroom.” 


ROOM.” 
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“Have you been in it since 
adventure ?” 

“No; I came straight away for you.” 

“T should like to have a glance round. 
What a charming, old-fashioned room! 
Perhaps you will kindly wait a minute until I 
have examined the floor. No, I see nothing. 
What about this curtain? You hang your 
clothes behind it. If anyone were forced to 
conceal himself in this room he must do it 
there, since the bed is too low and the ward- 
robe too shallow. Noone there, I suppose ?” 

As Holmes drew the curtain I was aware, 
from some little rigidity and alertness of his 
attitude, that he was prepared for an 
emergency. As a matter of fact the drawn 
curtain disclosed nothing but three or four 
suits of clothes hanging from a line of pegs. 
Holmes turned away and stooped suddenly 
to the floor. 

“Halloa! What’s this?” said he. 

It was a small pyramid of black, putty-like 
stuff, exactly like the one upon the table of 
the study. Holmes held it out on his open 
palm in the glare of the electric light. 

“Your visitor seems to have left traces in 
your bedroom as well as in your sitting-room, 
Mr. Soames.” 

“What could he have wanted there ?” 

“T think it is clear enough. You came 
back by an unexpected way, and so he had 
no warning until you were at the very door. 
What could he do? He caught up every- 
thing which would betray him and he rushed 
into your bedroom to conceal himself.” 

“Good gracious, Mr. Holmes, do you 
mean to tell me that all the time I was talking 
to Bannister in this room we had the man 
prisoner if we had only known it?” 

“So I read it.” 

“Surely there is another alternative, Mr. 
Holmes. I don’t know whether you observed 
my bedroom window ?” 

“ Lattice-paned, lead framework, three 
separate windows, one swinging on hinge 
and large enough to admit a man.” 

“Exactly. And it looks out on an angle 
of the courtyard so as to be partly invisible. 
The man might have effected his entrance 
there, left traces as he passed through the 
bedroom, and, finally, finding the door open 
have escaped that way.” 

Holmes shook his head impatiently. 

“Let us be practical,” said he. “I under- 
stand you to say that there are three students 
who use this stair and are in the habit of 
passing your door?” 

“Yes, there are.” 
“ And they are all in for this examination?” 


your 
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* Yes,” 

“‘ Have you any reason to suspect any one 
of them more than the others ?” 

Soames hesitated. 

“Tt is a very delicate question,” said he. 
“One hardly likes to throw suspicion where 
there are no proofs.” 

“Let us hear the suspicions. 
after the proofs.” 

“T will tell you, then, in a few words the 
character of the three men who inhabit these 
rooms. The lower of the three is Gilchrist, 
a fine scholar and athlete ; plays in the Rugby 
team and the cricket team for the college, 
and got his Blue for the hurdles and the long 
jump. He 1s a fine, manly fellow. His 
father was the notorious Sir Jabez Gilchrist, 
who ruined himself on the turf. My scholar 
has been left very poor, but he is hard- 
working and industrious. He will do well. 

“The second floor 1s inhabited by Daulat 
Ras, the Indian. He 1s a quiet, inscrutable 
fellow, as most of those Indians are. He is 
well up in his work, though his Greek is his 
weak subject. Hes steady and methodical. 

“ The top floor belongs to Miles McLaren. 
He is a brilliant fellow when he chooses to 
work—one of the brightest intellects of the 
University, but he is wayward, dissipated, and 
unprincipled. He was nearly expelled over 
a card scandal in his first year. He has been 
idling all this term, and he must look forward 
with dread to the examination.” 

“Then it is he whom you suspect ? ” 

“T dare not go so far as that. But of the 
three he is perhaps the least unlikely.” 

“Exactly. Now, Mr. Soames, let us have 
a look at your servant, Bannister.” 

He was a little, white-faced, clean-shaven, 
grizzly-haired fellow of fifty. He was still 
suffering from this sudden disturbance of the 
quiet routine of his life. His plump face 
was twitching with his nervousness, and his 
fingers could not keep still. 

“We are investigating this unhappy busi- 
ness, Bannister,” said his master. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“T understand,” said Holmes, “that you 
left your key in the door?” 

“Ta oe 

“Was it not very extraordinary that you 
should do this on the very day when there 
were these papers inside?” 

“Tt was most unfortunate, sir. But I 
have occasionally done the same thing at 
other times.” 

“When did you enter the room ?” 

“Tt was about half-past four. That is 
Mr. Soames’s tea time.” 


I will look 
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“How long did you stay?” 
“When I that he was 

withdrew at once.” 

“Did you look at these papers on the 
table ?” 
“No, sir; 


saw absent I 


certainly not.” 
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“That is singular, because you sat down 
in that chair over yonder near the corner. 
Why did you pass these other chairs ?” 

“T don’t know, sir. It didn’t matter to 
me where I sat.” 

“T really don’t think he knew much about 

it, Mr. Holmes. 


He was looking 





r 
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“ HOW CAME YOU TO LEAVE THE KEY IN 


“How came you to leave the key in the 
ati OT ? a4 

“] had the tea-tray in my hand. 
I would come back for the key. 
forgot.” 

“Has the outer door a spring lock ?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Then it was open all the time ?” 

“You. a.” 

“ Anyone in the room could get out ?” 

“Ves, sir.” 

“When Mr. Soames returned and called 
for you, you were very much disturbed ?” 

“Yes, sir. Such a _ thing has never 
happened during the many years that I have 
been here. I nearly fainted, sir.” 

“So I understand. Where were you when 
you began to feel bad ?” 
“ Where was I, sir? 

door.” 


I thought 


Then I 


Why, here, near the 


THE DOOR?” 


very bad — quite 
ghastly.” 

“You stayed 
here when your 
master left ?” 

“Only for a 
minute or 
Then I locked the 
door and went to 
my room.” 

“Whom do you 
suspect ?” 

“Oh, I would 
not venture to 
say, sir. I don't 
believe there is 
any gentleman in 
this University 
who is capable of 
profiting by such 
an action. No, 
sir, I’ll not believe 
ty 

“Thank you ; 
that will do,” said 
Holmes. “Oh, 
one more word. 
You have not 
mentioned to any 
of the three 
gentlemen whom 
you attend that anything is amiss ?” 

“No, sir; not a word.” 

“You haven't seen any of them?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Very good. Now, Mr. Soames, we 
will take a walk in the quadrangle, if you 
please.” 

Three yellow squares of light shone above 
us in the gathering gloom.” 

“Your three birds are all in their nests,” 
said Holmes, looking up. “ Halloa! What’s 
that ? One of them seems restless enough.” 

It was the Indian, whose dark silhouette 
appeared suddenly upon his blind. He was 
pacing swiftly up and down his room. 

“] should like to have a peep at each of 
them,” said Holmes. “Is it possible ?” 

“No difficulty in the world,” Soames 
answered. “This set of rooms is quite the 
oldest in the college, and it is not unusual for 
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visitors to go over them. Come along, and 
I will personally conduct you.” 

“No names, please!” said Holmes, as we 
knocked at Gilchrist’s door. A tall, flaxen- 
haired, slim young fellow opened it, and 
made us welcome when he understood our 
errand. There were some really curious 
pieces of medizval domestic architecture 
within. Holmes was so charmed with one 
of them that he insisted on drawing it on 
his note-book, 
broke his pencil, 
had to borrow one 
from our host, and 
finally borrowed a 
knife to sharpen 
his own. The 
same curious acci- 
dent happened to 
him in the rooms 
of the Indian—a 
silent, little, hook- 
nosed fellow, who 
eyed us askance 
and was ob- 
viously glad when 
Holmes’s archi- 
tectural studies 
had come to an 
end. I could not 
see that in either 
case Holmes had 
upon the 
clue for which he 
was searching. 
Only at the third 
did our visit 
prove abortive. 
The outer door 
would not open 
to our knock, and 
nothing more sub- 
stantial than a 
torrent of bad 
language came : 
from behind it. 
“IT don’t care who 
you are. You can go to blazes!” roared 
the angry voice. “'To-morrow’s the exam., 
and I won’t be drawn by anyone.” 

“A rude fellow,” said our guide, flushing 
with anger as we withdrew down the stair. 
“ Of course, he did not realize that it was I 
who was knocking, but none the less his 
conduct was very uncourteous, and, indeed, 
under the circumstances rather suspicious.” 

Holmes’s response was a curious one. 

‘Can you tell me his exact height ?” he 
asked. 
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“ Really, Mr. Holmes, I cannot undertake 
to say. He is taller than the Indian, not so 
tall as Gilchrist. I suppose five foot six 
would be about it.” 

“That is very important,” said Holmes. 
“And now, Mr. Soames, I wish you good- 
night.” 

Our guide cried aloud in his astonishment 
and dismay. ‘Good gracious, Mr. Holmes, 
you are surely not going to leave me in this 





“ HE INSISTED ON DRAWING IT IN HIS NOTE-BOOK.” 


abrupt fashion! You don’t seem to realize 
the position. To-morrow is the examination. 
I must take some definite action to-night. I 
cannot allow the examination to be held if 
one of the papers has been tampered with. 
The situation must be faced.” 

“You must leave it as it is. I shall drop 
round early to-morrow morning and chat the 
matter over. It is possible that I may be in 
a position then to indicate some course of 
action. Meanwhile you change nothing— 
nothing at all.” 
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“ Very good, Mr. Holmes.” 

“You can be perfectly easy in your mind. 
We shall certainly find some way out of your 
difficulties. I will take the black clay with 
me, also the pencil cuttings. Good-bye.” 

When we were out in the darkness of the 
quadrangle we again looked up at the 
windows. The Indian still paced his room. 
The others were invisible. 

“ Well, Watson, what do you think of it?” 
Holmes asked, as we came out into the main 
street. “Quite a little parlour game—sort 
of three-card trick, is it not? There are 
your three men. It must be one of them. 
You take your choice. Which is yours ?” 

“The foul-mouthed fellow at the top. 
He is the one with the worst record. 
And yet that Indian was a sly fellow also. 
Why should he be pacing his room all the 
time ?’ 

“ There is nothing in that. Many men do 
it when they are trying to learn anything by 
heart.” 

“ He looked at us in a queer way.” 

“So would you if a flock of strangers 
came in on you when you were preparing for 
an examination next day, and every moment 
was of value. No, I see nothing in that. 
Pencils, too, and knives—all was satisfactory. 
But that fellow does puzzle me.” 

“Who?” 

“Why, Bannister, the servant. 
game in the matter ?” 

“He impressed me as being a perfectly 
honest man.” 

“So he did me. That’s the puzzling part. 
Why should a perfectly honest man—well, 
well, here’s a large stationer’s. We shall 
begin our researches here.” 

There were only four stationers of any con- 
sequence in the town, and at each Holmes 
produced his pencil chips and bid high for a 
duplicate. All were agreed that one could 
be ordered, but that it was not a usual size 
of pencil and that it was seldom kept in 
stock. My friend did not appear to be 
depressed by his failure, but shrugged his 
shoulders in half-humorous resignation. 

“No good, my dear Watson. This, the 
best and only final clue, has run to nothing. 
But, indeed, I have little doubt that we can 
build up a sufficient case without it. By 
Jove! my dear fellow, it is nearly nine, and 
the landlady babbled of green peas at seven- 
thirty. What with your eternal tobacco, 
Watson, and your irregularity at meals, I 
expect that you will get notice to quit and 
that I shall share your downfall—not, how- 


What’s his 


ever, before we have solved the problem of 
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the nervous tutor, the careless servant, and 
the three enterprising students.” 


Holmes made no further allusion to the 
matter that day, though he sat lost in thought 
for a long time after our belated dinner. At 
eight in the morning he came into my room 
just as I finished my toilet. 

“Well, Watson,” said he, 
went down to St. Luke’s. 
without breakfast ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“Soames will be in a dreadful fidget until 
we are able to tell him something positive.” 

“ Have you anything positive to tell him ?” 

“T think so.” 

“You have formed a conclusion ? ” 

“Yes, my dear Watson; I have solved 
the mystery.” 

“ But what fresh evidence could you have 
got?” 

“Aha! It is not for nothing that I have 
turned myself out of bed at the untimely 
hour of six. I have put in two hours’ hard 
work and covered at least five miles, with 
something to show for it. Look at that!” 

He held out his hand. On the palm were 
three little pyramids of black, doughy clay. 

“Why, Holmes, you had only two 
yesterday !” 

“ And one more this morning. It is a fair 
argument that wherever No. 3 came from 
is also the source of Nos. 1 and 2._ Eh, 
Watson? Well, come along and put friend 
Soames out of his pain.” 


“it is time we 
Can you do 


The unfortunate tutor was certainly in a 
state of pitiable agitation when we found 
him in his chambers. In a few hours the 
examinations would commence, and he was 
still in the dilemma between making the facts 
public and allowing the culprit to compete 
for the valuable scholarship. He could 
hardly stand still, so great was his mental 
agitation, and he ran towards Holmes with 
two eager hands outstretched. 

“Thank Heaven that you have come! | 
feared that you had given it up in despair. 
What am I to do? Shall the examination 
proceed ?” 

“Yes ; let it proceed by all means.’ 

“ But this rascal—— ?” 

“He shall not compete.” 

“You know him?” 

“T think so. If this matter is not to 
become public we must give ourselves certain 
and resolve ourselves into a smal! 


powers, 
private court-martial. You there, if you 
please, Soames! Watson, you here! I'll 
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take the arm-chair in the middle. I think 
that we are now sufficiently imposing to strike 
terror into a guilty breast. Kindly ring the 
bell !” 

Bannister entered, and shrunk back in 
evident surprise and fear at our judicial 
appearance. 

“You will kindly close the door,” said 
Holmes. “ Now, Bannister, will you please 
tell us the truth about yesterday’s incident ?” 

The man turned white to the roots of his 
hair. 

“T have told you everything, sir.” 

“ Nothing to add?” 

“ Nothing at all, sir.” 

“Well, then, I must make some suggestions 
to you. When you sat down on that chair 
yesterday, did you do so in order to conceal 
some object which would have shown who 
had been in the room?” 

Bannister’s face was ghastly. 

“No, sir; certainly not.” 

“Tt is only a suggestion,” said Holmes, 
suavely. “I frankly admit that I am unable 
to prove it. But it seems probable enough, 
since the moment that Mr. Soames’s back 
was turned you released the man who was 
hiding in that 
bedroom.” 

Bannister licked 
his dry lips. 

“There was no 
man, sir.” 

“Ah, that’s a 
pity, Bannister. 
Up to now you 
may have spoken 
the truth, but now 
I know that you 
have lied.” 

The man’s face 
set in sullen 
defiance. 

“There was no 
man, sir.” 

“Come, come, 
Bannister !” 

“No, sir; there 
was no one.” 

“In that case 
you can give us 
no further infor- 
mation. Would 
you please remain 
in the room? 
Stand over there 
near the bed- 
room door. Now, 
Soamés, I am 
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going to ask you to have the great kindness 
to go up to the room of young Gilchrist, and 
to ask him to step down into yours.” 

An instant later the tutor returned, bringing 
with him the student. He was a fine figure 
of a man, tall, lithe, and agile, with a springy 
step and a pleasant, open face. His troubled 
blue eyes glanced at each of us, and finally 
rested with an expression of blank dismay 
upon Bannister in the farther corner. 

“Just close the dvor,” said Holmes. 
“Now, Mr. Gilchrist, we are all quite alone 
here, and no one need ever know one word of 
what passes between us. Wecan be perfectly 
frank with each other. We want to know, 
Mr. Gilchrist, how you, an honourable man, 
ever came to commit such an action as that 
of yesterday ?” 

The unfortunate young man_ staggered 
back and cast a look full of horror and 
reproach at Bannister. 

“No, no, Mr. Gilchrist, sir; I never said a 
word—never one word !” cried the servant. 

“No, but you have now,” said Holmes. 
“‘ Now, sir, you must see that after Bannister’s 
words your position is hopeless, and that 
your only chance lies in a frank confession.” 





““AN INSTANT LATER THE TUTOR RETURNED, BRINGING WITH HIM THE STUDENT.” 
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For a moment Gilchrist, with upraised 
hand, tried to control his writhing features. 
The next he had thrown himself on his 
knees beside the table and, burying his face 
in his hands, he had burst into a storm of 
passionate sobbing. 

“Come, come,” said Holmes, kindly ; “it 
is human to err, and at least no one can 
accuse you of being a callous criminal. 
Perhaps it would be easier for you if I 
were to tell Mr. Soames what occurred, 
and you can check me where I am wrong. 
Shall I do so? Well, well, don’t trouble to 
answer. Listen, and see that I do you no 
injustice. 

“From the moment, Mr. Soames, that you 
said to me that no one, not even Bannister, 
could have told that the papers were in your 
room, the case began to take a definite shape 
in my mind. ‘The printer one could, of 
course, dismiss. He could examine the 
papers in his own office. The Indian I also 
thought nothing of. If the proofs were in 
roll he could not possibly know what they 
were. On the other hand, it seemed an 
unthinkable coincidence that a man should 
dare to enter the room, and that by chance 
on that very day the papers were on the table. 
I dismissed that. The man who entered 
knew that the papers were there. How did 
he know? 

“When I approached your room I 
examined the window. You amused me by 
supposing that I was contemplating the 
possibility of someone having in broad day- 
light, under the eyes of all these opposite 
rooms, forced himself through it. Such an 
idea was absurd. I was measuring how tall 
a man would need to be in order to see as he 
passed what papers were on the central table. 
I am six feet high, and I could do it with an 
effort. No one less than that would have a 
chance. Already you see I had reason to 
think that if one of your three students was 
a man of unusual height he was the most 
worth watching of the three. 

“I entered and I took you into my con- 
fidence as to the suggestions of the side table. 
Of the centre table I could make nothing, 
until in your description of Gilchrist you 
mentioned that he was a_ long distance 
jumper. Then the whole thing came to me 
in an instant, and I only needed certain 
corroborative proofs, which I speedily 
obtained. 


“What happened was this. This young 


fellow had employed his afternoon at the 
athletic grounds, where he had been prac- 
tising the jump. 


He returned carrying his 
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jumping shoes, which are provided, as you 
are aware, with several sharp spikes. As he 
passed your window he saw, by means of his 
great height, these proofs upon your table, 
and conjectured what they were. No harm 
would have been done had it not been that 
as he passed your door he perceived the key 
which had been left by the carelessness of 
your servant. A sudden impulse came over 
him to enter and see if they were indeed the 
proofs. It was not a dangerous exploit, for 
he could always pretend that he had simply 
looked in to ask a question. 

“Well, when he saw that they were indeed 
the proofs, it was then that he yielded to 
temptation. He put his shoes on the table. 
What was it you put on that chair near the 
window ?” 

“ Gloves,” said the young man. 

Holmes looked triumphantly at Bannister. 
“ He put his gloves on the chair, and he took 
the proofs, sheet by sheet, to copy them. He 
thought the tutor must return by the main 
gate, and that he would see him. As we 
know, he came back by the side gate. 
Suddenly he heard him at the very door. 
There was no possible escape. He forgot 
his gloves, but he caught up his shoes and 
darted into the bedroom. You observe 
that the scratch on that table is slight at 
one side, but deepens in the direction of the 
bedroom door. That in itself is enough 
to show us that the shoe had _ been 
drawn in that direction and that the 
culprit had taken refuge there. The earth 
round the spike had been left on the table, 
and a second sample was loosened and 
fell in the bedroom. I may add that I 
walked out to the athletic grounds this 
morning, saw that tenacious black clay is 
used in the jumping-pit, and carried away a 
specimen of it, together with some of the 
fine tan or sawdust which is strewn over it 
to prevent the athlete from slipping. Have 
I told the truth, Mr. Gilchrist ?” 

The student had drawn himself erect. 

“ Yes, sir, it is true,” said he. 

“Good heavens, have you nothing to 
add ?” cried Soames. 

“Yes, sir, I have, 
disgraceful exposure 
have a letter here, 


but the shock of this 
has bewildered me. I 
Mr. Soames, which I 
wrote to you early this morning in the 
middle of a restless night. It was before 
I knew that my sin had found me out. 
Here it is, sir. You will see that I have 
said, ‘I have determined not to go in for 
the examination. I have been offered 
a commission in the Rhodesian Police, 
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** HERE IT IS, SIR. 


and I am going out to South Africa at 
once. 

‘I am indeed pleased to hear that you 
did not intend to profit by your unfair 
advantage,” said Soames. “ But why did 
you change your purpose ? ” 

Gilchrist pointed to Bannister. 

“There is the man who set me in the 
right path,” said he. 

“Come now, Bannister,” said Holmes. 
“Tt will be clear to you from what I have 
said that only you could have let this young 
man out, since you were left in the room, 
and must have locked the door when you 
went out. As to his escaping by that 
window, it was incredible. Can you not 
clear up the last point in this mystery, and 
tell us the reasons for your action ?” 

“Tt was simple enough, sir, if you only 
had known ; but with all your cleverness it 
was impossible that you could know. Time 
was, sir, when I was butler to old Sir Jabez 
Gilchrist, this young gentleman’s father. 


When he was ruined I came to the college 
as servant, but I 
because 


never forgot my old 


employer he was down in the 
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world. I watched his son all I could for the 
sake of the old days. Well, sir, when I 
came into this room yesterday when the 
alarm was given, the very first thing I saw 
was Mr. Gilchrist’s tan gloves a-lying in that 
chair. I knew thosé gloves well, and I 
understood their message. If Mr. Soames 
saw them the game was up. I flopped down 
into that chair, and nothing would budge me 
until Mr. Soames he went for you. Then 
out came my poor young master, whom I 
had dandled on my knee, and confessed it 
all to me. Wasn’t it natural, sir, that I 
should save him, and wasn’t it natural also 
that I should try to speak to him as his dead 
father would have done, and make him 
understand that he could not profit by such 
a deed? Could you blame me, sir?” 

“No, indeed,” said Holmes, heartily, 
springing to his feet. “Well, Soames, I 
think we have cleared your little problem up, 
and our breakfast awaits us at home. Come, 
Watson! As to you, sir, I trust that a bright 
future awaits you in Rhodesia. For once 
you have fallen low. Let us see in the future 
how high you can rise.” 
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CHAPTER III.—AT 


WAS to take part in the final 
B] competitive examination. Mr. 
Samson had every confidence 
| and counted on me, but he 
had selected two very unsuit- 
able scenes for me: Hortense 
in “L’Ecole des Vieillards,” by Casimir 
Delavigne, for comedy, and “ La Fille du Cid,” 
also by Casimir Delavigne, for tragedy. I 
did not feel at my ease in these two réées, 
both of which were written in hard, emphatic 
language. And then, too, I was such a fright, 
for mamma had insisted on my having her 
hairdresser to do my hair, and I had cried 
and sobbed as I watched this Figaro making 
partings all over my head in his attempts to 
separate my rebellious mane. It was he, the 
idiot, who had suggested the idea to my 
mother. He had had my head in his stupid 
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“HE KEPT MUTTERING, 
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hands for more than an hour and a half. It 
had never fallen to his lot to comb’ out such 
a shock of hair, and he kept mopping his 
forehead every five minutes, and muttering : 
“Good heavens, what hair ! Regular tow ! 
It’s like negro’s wool—horrible !” 

Then, turning to my mother, he said: 
"i Mademoiselle should have her head shaved, 
and then her hair could be trained while 
growing again.” 

“T’'ll think it over,” answered my mother, 
in an absent-minded way. I turned round 
towards her so brusquely that my forehead 
was burnt by the curling-tongs that the man 
was holding. These tongs were intended 
to uncurl my hair, as he considered that my 
curls were too unruly, and he wanted to make 
them wave instead, as that would look more 
dignified and be more becoming to my face. 
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‘GOOD HEAVENS, WHAT HAIR!” 
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“ Mademoi- 
selle’s hair has 
been stopped 
in its growth 
by this unruly 
curliness ; all 
the girls in 
Tangiers and 
all the negres- 
ses have hair 
like this; and 
as mademoi- 
selle is going 
on to the stage 


she would 
look much 
better if her 


hair were like 
madame’s.” 

He bowed 
respectfully as 
hesaid this and 
looked admir- 
ingly at my 
mother, who 
certainly had 
the most beau- 
tiful hair in the 
world. It was 
fair, and so 
long that she could stand upright, bend her 
head, and then tread on the ends of her hair. 
Mamma was not tall ; she was only about 
four feet and a few inches. 

Well, finally I was free from this wretched 
man, and was tired to death after an hour 
and a half of combing and brushing, curling 
and hair-pinning, having my head turned 
from right to left and from left to right. 
I was perfectly disfigured at the end of 
it all, and did not recognise myself in 
the glass. My hair was drawn back 
from my temples, and my ears stood out 
very prominently, looking quite bold in their 
bareness, whilst on the top of my head was 
a packet of small sausages arranged by the 
side of each other to imitate the ancient 
diadem. I looked perfectly hideous. My 
forehead, which I always saw more or less 
covered with a golden fluff of hair, appeared 
to me immense. I did not even recognise 
my eyes, so accustomed was I to see them 
shaded by my hair. My head weighed at 
least two pounds. I always used a couple 
of hair-pins for fastening up my hair, just as 
I do at present, and this man had put five 
or six packets in, and all this was terribly 
heavy for my poor head. I was already late, 
and so had to dress quickly. I cried with 
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**ALL MY YOUNG FRIENDS PROCEEDED TO PULL THE HAIR-PINS OUT OF MY HAIR.” 


rage, so that my eyes looked smaller than 
usual, my nose larger, and my veins were all 
swollen. The climax was when I tried to 
put my hat on. It would not stay on the 
pile of sausages. 

“ Haven't you a lace fichu?” my mother 
asked. 

Mme. Guérard climbed up to her room 
and came back with a humble piece of black 
lace, which I wrapped round my poor sore 
head. 

As soon as we arrived at the Conservatoire 
I rushed with “mon petit dame” (Mme. 
Guérard) to the waiting-room, and mamma 
went into the theatre. I immediately tore 
the lace off my hair and, crouching down on 
a form, I told the story of my hairdressing 
Odyssey in a few words to my friends, and 
showed them my head. They all loved my 
soft, light golden hair, and envied it. They 
were all sorry for me in my misery, and all of 
them were touched by my ugliness. Only the 
mothers were delighted, and they were simply 
brimming over with joy, fat as they were. 

All my young friends proceeded to pull the 
hair-pins out of my hair, and Marie Lloyd, a 
charming creature with whom I was more 
friendly than with any of the others, took my 
face in her hands and kissed it fondly. 
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and without uttering 
a word. I looked 
for my partner who 
was to give me the 
“cues,” and went 
on to the stage with 
him. The sound of 
my own voice sur- 
prised me; I did 
not recognise it. I 
had cried so much 
that it was as though 
I had a cold in my 
head, and I spoke 
through my _ nose. 
I heard a woman 
say: “Poor child, 
they ought not to 
have let her com 
pete; she has an 
atrocious cold, her 
nose is running, and 
her face is quite 
swollen.” 
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“Oh, your beautiful hair!” she said ; “ what 
have they done to it?” as she pulled out the 
last of the hair-pins. This affection made me 
bust into tears again. Finally, I stood up in 
triumph without the hair-pins and without the 
sausages. My poor hair was heavy, however, 
with the pomade that the wretched man had 
put on, and it was all divided with partings 
which had been made for the formation of 
the sausages. It fell now in mournful-look- 
ing, greasy flakes around my face. I shook 
my head hard for about five minutes in a wild 
rage. This separated it a little, and I managed 
to put it up somehow with two. hair-pins. 
The audition had commenced, and I was to 
appear the tenth on the programme. I had 
no idea by this time of my ré/e. Mme. 
Guérard bathed my temples with cold water, 
and Mlle. de Brabender, who had just 
arrived, did not recognise me, and looked 
everywhere for me. She had broken her leg, 
poor thing, nearly three months before, and 
had to hobble about with a crutch-stick, but 
she had resolved to come, nevertheless. 
Mme. Guérard was just telling her the 
tragedy of the hair when my name was called 
out: “Mademoiselle ‘Chara’ Bernhardt!” 
It was Léautaud, who later on became 
prompter at the Comédie Frangaise, and he 
had the accent peculiar to natives of 
Auvergne. 

“ Mademoiselle Chara Bernhardt !” 
I sprang up without thinking of anything 





I finished my scene, 
bowed, and came off 
the stage in the midst of weak, unenthusiastic 
applause. I walked away like a somnambulist 
and fell fainting into the arms of Mme. 
Guérard and Mile. de Brabender. A doctor 
who was in the theatre was fetched, and the 
rumour soon spread that “the little Bernhardt 
girl” had fainted—the little Bernhardt girl 
had fallen down quite unconscious. My 
mother, who was seated at the back of one 
of the boxes, and who was bored to death, 
soon heard the report, and when I came to 
myself my eyes opened on her beautiful face. 
A tear was hanging on her long lashes, and I 
laid my head against Hiers and cried silently ; 
but this time my tears were sweet—there was 
no salt in them, and they did not burn my 
eyelids. I stood up and stroked the creases 
out of my dress, looked at myself in the 
greenish glass; I was not such a fright, I 
looked more rested, my hair was soft and 
fluffy again, and I was certainly better than I 
had been a short time before. 

The competitive examination was over for 
the tragedy prizes and the awards were made. 
I did not receive anything at all. Mention 
was made of the second prize I had obtained 
the previous year, but nothing more. This 
did not cause me any grief, as I quite ex- 
pected it. There was neither a first nor 
second prize. A few people had protested 
in favour of me. A member of the jury, M. 
Camille Doucet, had argued, it appeared, a 
long time ; he wanted them to give me a 
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first prize in spite of my failure, because, he 
said, they ought above all things to take into 
consideration the results of my examinations, 
which were admirable, and my class reports, 
which were the best. Nothing could make 
up for the bad 
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be imagined. I felt that I had the most 
perfect vocation for the convent in my 
distress about the prize I had _ missed, 
and every vocation for the theatre in the 
hope of the prize that was to be won. I 

recognised in 





myself, with a 





effect which 
my nasal voice, 
my swollen 
face, and my 
heavy locks of 
hair had just 
produced. 
After half an 
hour’s interval, 
during which 
they had made 
me drink some 
pot wine and 
eat some cakes, 
the comedy 
competition 
was announ- 
ced. I was 
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partiality that 
was very natu- 
ral, a gift for 
every kind of 
abnegation and 
renunciation, 
and all the 
devotion pos- 
sible which 
should land me 
tranquilly upon 
the arm - chair 
of my Mother 
Superior of the 
Grand Champ 
Convent, and 
with the most 
indulgent liber- 











fourteenth on 





the list, so 

that I had 
some time to recover before my turn came. 
Then, too, my fighting instinct was 
beginning to make itself felt. Injustice 
made me rebellious. I had not deserved 
the prize on this particular day, but all the 
same I felt that it ought to have been 
awarded to me. I therefore determined to 
have the first prize for comedy, and with the 
exaggeration I have always put into every- 
thing I began to 
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ality I ad- 
judged myself 
all the gifts necessary for the realization of 
my other dream—namely, to become the first 
actress, the most celebrated, the most envied ; 
and I told off on my fingers all my qualities 

grace, charm, distinction, beauty, mystery, 
and piquancy. Oh! everything, everything ; 
I discovered that I had everything, and when 
my reason, or my honesty, began to raise a 
doubt or to hesitate about the fabulous 
nomenclature of 








get excited. I my qualities, my 
said to myself ego, combative 
that if I did not and _ paradoxical, 
get the first pr-ze found a clear, 


I must give up 
the stage. My 
fond mystical 
love for the con- 
vent took posses- 
sion of me more 
strongly than 


ever. I decided 
that I would 
enter the con- 


vent if I did not 
get the first prize. 
In my _ simple 
girlish mind the 
wildest and most 
illogical strife 
was waging that 











decisive, and un- 
answerable 
reply. 

It was in this 
particular phase, 
in this state of 
mind, that I 
arrived on the 
stage when my 
turn came. The 
choice of my 
véle was absurd 
—a married 
woman very 
much inclined 
to argue, and I 
was a mere child 
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who looked 
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much younger than my years. I was, never- 
theless, most brilliant in my part, very argu- 
mentative, and quite old enough, and I had 
the most astounding success. I was quite 
transfigured and wild with joy, for I felt I 
should obtain the first prize. Oh! I never 
doubted but that it would be awarded to me 
unanimously. When the audition was over 
there was a short recess, during which the 
committee discussed privately the award of 
the prize. I asked what I could have to eat. 
A cutlet was sent for from the pastrycook 
who supplied the Conservatoire, and I de- 
voured it, to the great joy of Mme. Guérard 
and Mlle. de Brabender. I detested meat 
as a rule and 
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stage. There were a few protestations, but 
her beauty, her distinction, and her beautiful 
charm won the day with everyone, so that 
Marie Lloyd was heartily applauded. As 
she passed near me she kissed me affection 
ately. We were great friends, and I liked 
her very much, but I had always considered 
her a nullity as a pupil. I do not know 
whether she had received any prize the year 
before, but no one expected her to have the 
prize. I was simply petrified with amaze 
ment. 

“Second prize for comedy: Mlle. Bern 
hardt.” I had not heard, but I was pushed 
on to the stage, and whilst I was bowing I 
could see hun 
dreds of Marie 








I always re- 





fused to eat 
any, to the 
great despair 
of my mother. 

Finally, the 
members of 
the committee 
returned to 
their places in 
the large box. 
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There was si- a at Wa ne 

° t £ 
lence in the 3 : 
house and on ; \ 


the stage. The 
names of the 
young men 
were men- 
tioned first. 
There was no 
first prize for 
them. Then 
the name of 
Parfouru was 
called out for 
a second prize 


Ue i il ri ; 


ad : ~All 
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Lloyds dancing 
about in front 
of me; some 
of them made 
grimaces at me, 
others threw 
me kisses 

some of them 
were fanning 
themselves, 
others were 
bowing ;__ they 
were all very 
tall, all these 
Marie Lloyds ; 
they were 
higher than 
the ceiling ; 
they w alked 
over people’s 
heads and they 
came to me, 
seizing me, 
stifling me, and 
crushing my 




















for comedy. heart. My 
Parfouru is to face, it ap- 
day M. Paul THE THEATRE OF THE CONSERVATOIRE. p ears was 
Porel, the whiter than 
Director of the Vaudeville Theatre, and my dress. On returning to the green- 
Réjane’s husband. room I sat down on a bench without 


Then came the girls’ turn. I was stand- 
ing in the doorway quite ready to rush on to 
the stage. Presently, in the silence, the 
momentous words were heard, “ First prize 
for comedy !” 

I made a step forward, pushing aside a 
tall girl, a head above me. 

“First prize for comedy, unanimously 
voted: Mlle. Marie Lloyd.” And the tall 
girl I had pushed went forward, looking 
graceful and radiant as she arrived on the 





uttering a word and looked at Marie Lloyd, 
whom everyone was complimenting. Her 
dress was of pale blue tarlatan, with a bunch 
of forget-me-nots in the bodice, and she wore 
a spray, too, in her hair. She was tall, very 
tall, with slender, white shoulders emerging 
modestly from her dress, which was cut very 
low. Her refined-looking face was a trifle 
haughty in expression and very beautiful ; 
although she was very young she had more 
of a woman’s fascination than any of us. She 
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had large brown eyes with dilating pupils ; her 
small, round mouth gave a sly little smile at 
the corners, and her wonderfully-shaped nose 
had quivering nostrils, whilst the oval of her 
face was interrupted at the root of the hair 
by two little pearly, transparent ears of 
perfect shape. She had a long white, 
flexible neck, which supported her charming 
little head. It was a beauty prize which had 
been awarded to Marie Lloyd, and the jury 
were quite in the right. She had appeared 
on the stage gay and charming in her 7é/e of 
Céliméne, and, in 
spite of the 


return to the truth and so do away with the 
legendary side of certain personages, which 
our present-day history, with all its docu- 
ments, represents just as they were in reality. 
The public, however, woyld not second me, 
and I soon realized that legend must remain 
victorious in spite of history ; and perhaps it 
is an advantage for the mind of the people 
that such characters as Joan of Arc, Shake- 
speare, the Virgin Mary, Mahomet, and 
Napoleon I. have entered into legend. 

We cast aside all the failings of humanity 
and leave them 
clothed in the 








monotony of her 
recitation, the 
weakness of her 
diction, the im- 
personality of her 
acting, she had 
carried off the 
votes because she 
was the very per- 
sonification of 
Céliméne, that 
coquette of 
twenty years of 
age who was so 
unconsciously 
cruel. She had 
realized for every- 
one the very 
ideal of Moliére’s 
creation. All 
these thoughts 
fixed themselves 
later on in my 
brain, and this 
first lesson, pain- 
ful though it was, 
served me in 
good stead 











ideal seated on a 
throne of love. 
We will not allow 
Joan of Arc to 
have been the 
rough, lively pea- 
sant girl who 
would push the 
hardy soldier 
violently away 
when he wanted 
to joke with her, 
the girl who 
would stride the 
big Percheron 
horse like a man, 
laugh readily at 
the coarse jests 
of the soldiers, 
submit to the free 
intercourse of 
that more or less 
barbarous epoch, 
and thereby have 
had all the more 
merit in remain- 
ing “the heroic 
Virgin.” We 











will have none 





throughout = my 


I have never 
forgotten Marie Lloyd’s prize, and every 
time that I have had a 7d to create 
I have first endeavoured to evoke the 
outward form of the personage. I then 
dress it from head to foot ; I make it walk, 
bow, sit down, and stand up; I try to find 
out its own particular grace, its chief defect, 
its habits, its pet fad. In short, I make a 
point of trying to present to the public the 
personage in flesh and blood, just as history 
presents it to us if it be any historical 
character, and such as the novelist describes 
itif an invented personage. I have some- 
times endeavoured to force the public to 
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of this, however ; 
such unprofitable 
truth does not appeal to us. In our legend 
she will ever remain as a frail creature led on 
by Divine inspiration ; her girlish arm which 
holds the heavy standard is supported by an 
invisible angel. There is a far-away look 
from the other world in her child-like eyes, 
and it was from this that all those warriors 
drew fresh strength and courage. It is such 
as this that we wish her to have been, and so 
the legend triumphs over all. 

But to return to the Conservatoire. Nearly 
all the pupils had left, and I remained seated 


on the bench, silent and embarrassed. Marie 


Lloyd came and sat down beside me, 
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“Are you vexed?” she asked. 
“Yes ; I wanted the first prize, and you've 
taken it. It isn’t fair.” 

“T don’t know whether it was fair or not,” 
replied Marie Lloyd, “but I’m certain it 
wasn’t my fault.” 

I could not help laughing, and she con 
tinued : 

“Shall I 
luncheon ?” 

She was an orphan, and her life was not a 
happy one. There was a pleading expression 
in her beautiful eyes, which were dim for a 
moment with tears. She wanted to be among 
friends on this day of triumph. My heart 
melted at once with infinite pity and affection, 
and | threw my arms round her neck. 

Mamma had sent word that she had gone 
on home, so we four all set off together 
Marie Lloyd, Mme. Guérard, Mlle. de 
Brabender, and I. When once we were in 
the carriage my “don’t care” spirit had 
returned, and we chattered about everyone. 

“Oh, my dear, wasn’t So-and- so 
ridiculous? And her mother, too—did you 
see that hat of hers?” “Yes, and D’Este- 
benet’s father; what white gloves he had ; 
he must have stolen them from some 
gendarme!” And thereupon we laughed as 
though we had taken leave of our senses. 
“ And poor Chatelin, did you see his head ?” 
said Marie. “ He'd had his hair curled for 
the occasion!” I did not laugh at this, for 
it brought back to my mind the fact that I 
had had my hair uncurled, and it was thanks 
‘to that I had lost the first prize for tragedy. 

On reaching home we found that my 
aunt, my godfather, the old family friend, 
M. Lesprin, and Mme. Guérard’s husband 
had arrived. My sister Jeanne was there 
with her hair all curled, and this gave me a 
pang, for her hair was naturally quite straight, 
and, although she was very pretty like that 
they had curled her hair to make her look 
better still, whilst they had uncurled mine to 
make me look uglier. 

Mamma spoke to Marie Lloyd in that 
charming but indifferent way which was 
peculiar to her. My godfather made a great 
fuss of her, for, stupid bourgeois that he was, 
success was everything in his eyes. He had 
seen my friend a hundred times before with- 
out being struck by her beauty or touched 
by her poverty, but he now declared that he 
had prophesied a long time ago Marie Lloyd’s 
success. 

He then came across to me and, putting 
his two hands on my shoulders, held me 
facing him, 
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“ Well, you made a failure of it,” he said ; 
“so what’s the use of insisting on going on 
the stage? You are so thin, my child, and 
your face, which is pretty enough when near, 
does not look at all pretty far off ; and then, 
too, your voice does not carry.” 

“Yes, my dear,” put in M. Lesprin, “ your 
godfather is quite right. You'd better marry 
the miller who wanted you, or that imbecile 
Spanish tanner. He’s brainless enough, but 
he certainly lost his head on your account. 
You'll never do anything on the stage, so 
you'd better get married.” 

M. Guérard came and shook hands with 
me; he was about sixty years old, and 
Mme. Guérard was not thirty. He was 
sad, gentle, and timid, and wore a long, 
threadbare frock-coat with the Legion of 
Honour decoration in his button-hole. He 
had very aristocratic manners, and was 
private secretary to M. de la Tour Des- 
moulins, a very prominent member of 
Parliament at the time, and it was M. Guérard 
who wrote all the speeches for which the 
orator was so famed. I owe a great deal to 
M. Guérard’s kindness, and he was a perfect 
well of science and information. Jeanne 
whispered to me: “Sister’s godfather ” (she 
always spoke of my godfather in that way) 
“said when he came in that you looked 
dreadfully ugly.” I gave her a little push, 
and we all took our seats at table. All 
through luncheon I was thinking about the 
convent, and my old longing to go back 
there came over me again. I ate very little, 
and was so overcome with fatigue that I 
was obliged to go to bed as soon as I left 
the table. When once I was alone in my 
own room, lying down between the sheets, 
my limbs aching, my head heavy, and my 
poor little heart bursting with the grief I 
had kept back, I tried to think over my 
wretched situation, but sleep, the great re- 
storer, came to the rescue, and I was soon 
unconscious of all my woes. 

When I awoke I tried to collect my ideas, 
and wondered what time it could be. I 
looked at my watch and found it was ten 
o'clock. I had been asleep ever since three 
in the afternoon. I listened for a few minutes, 
but everything was quiet in the house. On 
the table near my bed was a tray with 
a cup of chocolate and a small cake. An 
unfolded sheet of letter-paper was placed just 
by my cup. I took it up with trembling 
fingers, for I never received any letters, and | 
tried to make out the writing by my night- 
light. 
I succeeded, not without difficulty, and 
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read the following lines, written by “mon petit 
dame,” Mme. Guérard :— 

“While you were asleep the Duc de 
Morny sent a letter to your mother saying 
that Camille Doucet has just assured him 
that your engagement at the Comédie 
Frangaise is a settled thing. So don’t worry 
about anything, my dear child, but have 
faith in the future.—Your ‘ petit dame.’ ” 

I pinched myself to make sure that I was 
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was crushing the serpent. Then in the 
darkness I tried to find mamma’s portrait ; 
I could scarcely see it, but I threw kisses to 
it ; and then, with the letter from my “efit 
dame” clasped in my hand, I lay down and 
soon fell asleep again, but I have no idea 
what my dreams were. 

The following day everyone was very kind 
to me. My godfather kept shaking his head 
in a contented way. 
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“| MADE A LONG SPEECH TO THE VIRGIN AT THE HEAD OF MY BED.” 


awake. I then ran across to the window 
and looked out. The sky was dark. It was 
dark for everyone else, but to me it seemed 
bright. The stars were shining, and I looked 
for my own special one, and decided on the 
biggest and brightest one of all. I went back 
to my bed and amused myself with keeping 
my feet together and jumping on to it. Each 
time I missed I laughed like a lunatic. I 
then swallowed my chocolate and nearly 
choked myself with the cake. I made a long 
speech to the Virgin at the head of my bed. 
I adored the Virgin, and I explained to her 
the reasons which prevented my taking the 
veil in spite of my vocation. I tried to win 
her over and to convince her, and I then 
kissed her foot very gently—her foot which 


“You must take her out and let her have 
some fresh air,” he said to mamma. “ T’ll 
treat you to a landau.” 

The drive was perfectly delightful, as I 
could dream to my heart’s content, for 
mamma detested talking when we were out 
driving. 

Two days later our old servant Marguerite, 
breathless with excitement, brought me a 
letter. On the corner of the envelope was 
a big stamp, around which the words 
“Comédie Frangaise” stood out distinctly. 

I glanced at my mother, and she nodded 
her permission for me to open the letter, 
after scolding Marguerite for handing it to 
me first. 

“It’s for to-morrow, mamma—to-morrow 
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all the time, ‘‘To- 
morrow, to-morrow— it’s 
for to-morrow !” 

My sister was eight 
years old, but that day 
I was not more than six. 
I ran upstairs to tell 
Mme. Guérard, whom I 
found soaping her child- 
ren’s white frocks and 
pinafores. She took my 
face in her hands and 
kissed me affectionately, 
leaving a patch of snowy 
soap-suds on each side 
of my head. I rushed 
downstairs again and 
went into the drawing- 
room. My godfather, 
M. Lesprin, my aunt, 





























and mamma were Just M. CONSTANT COQUELIN AS HE APPEARED AT 
beginning a game of Froma] THE DATE OF THIS CHAPTER. (Photo. 


whist. I rushed round 


The following day, Tues- 
day, I was to go to the 
Théatre Frangais to see 
M. Thierry, who was then 
Director of the Comédie. 
The next great question 
was what I was to wear. 
Mamma went to _ the 
milliner’s, and she at once 
arrived with several hats. 
I chose a white one trim- 
med with pale blue and 
white, and with pale blue 
strings. 

My Aunt Rosine had 
sent me one of her 
dresses, as my mother 
thought mine were all 
too schoolgirlish. Oh, 
that dress! I shall re- 





























. . ° . » M. CAMILLE DOUCET, ONE OF THE JUDGES AT 
me mber it as long as I THE CONSERVATOIRE, WHO WISHED TO GIVE THE 
live. It was hideous, FIRST PRIZE TO SARAH BERNHARDT AND WHO 

. FORETOLD HER SUCCESS. 
cabbage-green in colour, , From a Photo. by C. Jacotin, Paris. 


with black velvet put on 
in Grecian pattern. I looked like a monkey tosee me. He 
in that dress, but I was obliged to wear it. ago with success. 


gaily. 


presented to me by my godfather, a very 





I am to go to the Comédie to-morrow. Oh, pretty mantle of 
read it—read it!” I exclaimed. My sister white stitchings all round. Mlle. de Bra- 
came running in, and, seizing her hands, I bender gave me a pair of white gloves, 
proceeded to dance round with her, singing and Mme. Guérard a sunshade. 





black gros-grain with 


The following day, 
dressed up in this style, 
pretty in my white hat 
and awkward in my 
green dress, but con- 
soled by my “grown-up” 
mantle, I set out with 
Mme. Gueérard to call on 
M. Thierry. 

My aunt had sent her 
carriage for me, thinking 
it would look better, but 
I heard afterwards that 
this arrival in my private 
carriage with a footman 
made an_ unfavourable 
impression. What must 
all the theatre people have 
thought? I did not care 
to know really, but it 
seems tome that my youth 
should have protected 
me from all suspicion. 


and kissed them all, laughing as I left them M. Thierry received me very kindly and 
each a patch of soap-suds on their faces. I made mea little nonsensical speech, which I 
was allowed to do anything that day, for did not understand in the least. He then 
I was from henceforth a “personnage.” unfolded a_ paper, 


which he handed to 
Mme. Guérard, asking 
her to read and then sign 
it. It was mycontract. My 
“ petit dame” answered 
that she was not my 
mother. 

“Ah!” said M. 
Thierry, getting up, 
“take it with you, then, 
and let mademoiselle’s 
mother sign it.”. He then 
took my hand in his, and 
I had a horror of his 
hand—it was flabby, with- 
out any firmness, and 
gave one the impression 
of insincerity. I drew 
mine away quickly and 
glanced at him. He was 
ugly, with a red face and 
a furtive look. 

On coming out I met 
Coquelin, who, know'ng 
I was there, had waited 


had made his début a year 


Fortunately it was covered by a mantle, “Well, then, it’s all settled?” he said, 
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I showed him my engagement, and we 
shook hands. 
I hurried downstairs, and on reaching the 
door found myself in the middle of a group. 
“Are you satisfied ?” asked a gentle voice. 
“Oh, Monsieur Doucet, thank you so 
much,” I said. 
“ But it’s nothing to do with me, my child.” 
“Your competitive examination was not 


leading tragedian at that time at the 
Comédie, and the most uncouth man in 
France or anywhere else. 

“The carriage belongs to mademoiselle’s 
aunt,” said Camille Doucet, shaking hands 
cordially with me. 

“Oh—well, I’m glad to hear that,” 
answered the tragedian. 

I got into the famous carriage which had 





























SARAH BERNHARDT AS SHE APPEARED WHEN SHE LEFT THE CONSERVATOIRE, 


good,” said M. Régnier, “ but all the same 
we feel sure of you”; and then, turning to 
Camille Doucet, he continued, “What do 
you say, Excellency ?” 

“TI think that child will make a great 
artiste,” he answered, and there was silence 
for a minute after these words. 

“What a fine carriage you have!” re- 
marked Beaavallet, rudely. He was the 


(Zo be continued. ) 


disturbed the equanimity of the theatre 
people, and we drove away. 

On reaching home mamma signed the 
engagement without reading it, and from that 
moment a complete revolution took place 
within me. 

I had made up my mind resolutely to be 
someone, “ quand-méme.” * 


* “ Quand-Méme” is Mme. Sarah Bernhardt’s motto, 




























F ever monarch made in- 
auspicious entry into his own 
it was King Coal on his 
arrival at the Zoo. He came 
on the wings of a storm hardly 
=== less black than himself. So 
black was it, indeed, that our entire popula- 
tion, from thickest fur to smallest feather, 
went into one of those strange frenzies to 
which the caged creatures of the wild are 
peculiarly susceptible upon any abnormal 
aspect uf Nature. Worst ofall was Xantippe, 
the great puma. Xantippe was both a shrew 
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and a coward, and the particular terror of 


her life was thunder. That is why Rend and 
I both happened to be in the large animal 
house at the same time. We were trying to 
persuade Xantippe—with pike-poles—that, in 
the interests of her particularly fine teeth, it 
were better that she should not gnaw the 
half-inch iron bars of her cage in two. 
While we were thus engaged something went 
“plop” against the broad glass window. 

Men who spend much time with wild 
animals acquire something of their sensitive- 
ness to unusual sounds. Only a very small 
part, it is true—to be reckoned in terms of 
thousandths—but still enough to make them 
move more swiftly and instinctively than the 
ordinary human. 
perpendicular flight (soothing an enraged 
lady is notoriously nervous work, and especi- 
ally when the lady chances to be a puma) 
and came down with our pike-poles, address- 
ing the quarter whence came the noise. 
Nothing happened. I walked over to the 
window and peered out. On the gravel lay 
a little, dripping rag of rubber-coat. At the 
cost of a wetting I retrieved and brought it 


Rend and I made a brief 
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inside, where it immediately developed claws 
and a beak, both very limp. 

“This is your department,” said I, hand- 
ing it over to Rend. He is curator of the 
aviary and recognised boss of. all that fly or 
stalk therein except the egrets, who, upon 
the occasion of his entering the flying cage 
with a scarlet golf-coat on, chased him forth 
with sharp beaks and loud imprecations, and 
have since treated him with contemptuous 
tolerance when he is dressed like a Christian. 

“ Young crow,” said Rend, after a glance. 
“ Dead,” he announced, holding the rag up 
by one corner, which chanced to be a wing. 
“Cervus americanus,” he added, scientifically. 
“ Habitat, North——” 

“Wark!” said the rag, sampled Rend’s 
thumb, didn’t care for it, shifted to his little 
finger, and froze to it. 

“Drat it!” said Rend, unscientifically ; and 
the crow, flung far, hit the wall and became 
once more a draggled rag. 

The time was come for first aid to the 
injured. While Xantippe tore the air to 
shreds and the rest of the beasts furnished 
chorus, Rend and I scientifically bandaged 
the patient. In five minutes he had come to. 
He then proceeded to address us in highly 
unparliamentary crow-talk. It seemed that 
he didn’t like his splint. Nothing would do 
but that he should get down and walk. He 
would fare forth from that place of gratuitous 
indignities. If restrained, he would bite 
fingers. 

“Let him try, if he thinks he can walk,” 
said Rend. 

He tried. 
he toppled over. 
unimpaired dignity. 


For three steps he sidled, then 
Up again and at it with 
It’s astonishing and 
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admirable how dignified a crow can be under 
the most adverse circumstances. The second 
fall was almost a complete somersault. Rend 
and I roared. Xantippe roared us one better 

and made an enemy for life thereby. The 
poor, bedevilled bird spread his free wing, 
whirled like a moriburid pin-wheel, and sub- 
sided. He turned on his back and lay still, 
his pathetic feet stuck straight up in the air 
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‘HE WAS RECEIVED IN THE GRIZZLY BEARS’ CAGE WITH WELCOME.” 


in the attitude of one who finds this world 
a hollow sham, unworthy his. continued 
patronage. 

Rend grasped the projecting claws and 
lugged him away to a padded cell. 

“He'll do,” was the later verdict, “if he 
doesn’t -burst a blood-vessel from indig- 
nation.” 

Within a fortnight the quondam rag was 
an established “trusty” with the freedom of 
the grounds. Except for his broken wing, 
which never mended so that he could fly, he 
was as good asnew. “King Coal” we called 
him, rather from his colour than from the 
monarch of “ Mother Goose” legend. That 
worthy, it will be remembered, was a merry 
old soul, whereas our crow was a crabbed 
‘cllow, grumbling of speech and with the 
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expression and manner of a dyspeptic. 
“Your Royal Nibbs” was his nickname 
among us who knew him well, and he would 
answer to it with most unkingly language. 
But for one thing he might have fooled us 
almost to the last into thinking him what his 
harsh exterior indicated. The saving clause 
was that all the animals liked him, and he 
was received in the grizzly bears’ cage with 
the same welcome which the polite 
seals extended to him on their 
rocks. 


All the animals, I said. I must 
except Xantippe. Between them 
was enmity from the first. Never 


did King Coal lose opportunity to 
sneak into the forbidden ground of 
the animal house .and tease the 
puma. Squatted on the floor he 
would address her in an indescri- 
bably nagging accent. 

“ Wark-wark-wark ! 
Wark - wark - wark !” 
he would repeat, in 
maddening iteration, 
until the great cat 
shook the building 
with her rage. 

Or, if she pretended 
not to notice, King 
Coal, who had _be- 
come an expert 
climber, would make 
his way to the top of 
the cage, beak-laden 
with rubbish, and 
drop his burden on 
the glossy fur. 
There are few neater 
animals than a puma 
—none vainer; and 
such was Xantippe’s frenzy that we feared 
she might “go bad” under the persecution— 
7.é.; fall a victim to a species of feline insanity 
which often ends in self-destruction. So 
Rend gave King Coal a lecture and put him 
in the flying cage. His career nearly ended 
right there, for, waiting only for the curator’s 
back to be turned, he said something imper- 
tinent to the largest egret, who not only tore 
most of the feathers off his back, but put an 
ugly hole in Rend’s leg when he went to the 
rescue of his Royal Nibbs. 

Even that experience served not to disci- 
pline the regal spirit. “Two days later he was 
caught—xXantippe’s yells giving information 
—in the animal house, and I chastised him 
with a string whip scientifically laid about 
his legs. Thereafter he was more cautious. 
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It was about this time that he appointed 
himself special guard of the lawn. This gave 
him little time for puma-baiting in open 
hours. His special province was the grass- 
plot in front of the reptile house, where the 
walks are forbiddingly bounded by wires, and 
the “ keep-off-the-grass ” sign flourisheth as the 
green bay tree. Small children who strayed 
upon the inviting green were his particular 
care. Them he would “shoo” back to the 
walks with flopping wings and squawks of 
stern reproof. Farther than the edge he 
never pursued. But woe to that trespasser 
whom his flip-flap gait overtook. For his 
bill was sharp and ready, and the screams 
of terrified infancy did not save terrified 
infancy’s legs from the onslaught. To this 
day the Zoo authorities preserve in melan- 
choly memento a communication from an 
indignant parent demanding King Coal’s 
abolition on a charge of “savage decaption 
of my daughters aged-4 right limb.” 

Some of the older children got up a game 
with King Coal. It was the old pastime of— 
I was on King’s land, 

King wasn’t home ; 
with this special feature, that King Coal was 
always It. He soon came to understand the 
game, and, despite manifest temptations, 
always played fair, and never followed the 
fugitives upon the side-walk, which was 
“own land,” and therefore sanctuary. Up 
and down the lawn he would prance, eye 
keen for a trespasser, and voice uplifted 
in the croaking challenge. The children 
mimicked it :— 
Get on the walk-walk-walk ! 
None o’ your talk-talk-talk ! 
Keep off my lawn; G’wan ! G’wan ! 
Get up and walk-walk-walk ! 
Presently a temera- 
rious youngster would 
venture out under the 
far end of the wire. 
The Royal eye would 
apparently take no 
note. Step by step 
the intruder would 
encroach. “ Look out, 
Willie! He’s on to 
you.” Back the little 
fellow would scurry. 
Then the “ Qr-r-rark |” 
derisive from King 
Coal, and jeers from 
the others would send 
the darer back. A 
step farther, another, 
another. Then a 
black streak flurrying 
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swiftly to intercept. Hippety hop-skip, beat- 
of-the-wing jump, flop. That was the manner 
of his Royal Nibbs’s progress ; a disordered 
pentameter, Rend described it. But it covered 
ground fast, and too often the shrieks of the 
wounded Willie, perforated as to his stocking, 
mingled with the “wark” of triumph from 
Royalty’s ensanguined beak. 

To King Coal’s land there came one hot 
noon a roly-poly baby girl of three and a half. 
King Coal cast a wistful eye at her fat, bare 
legs as she toddled along the walk in the wake 
of her nurse. Then he dozed, for business 
was dull. The other children had gone to 
dinner. Soft footsteps reused him ; startled 
him. Well he knew the impact of the foot 
juvenile upon forbidden turf. Ruffling his 
feathers he gave fair warning: “ Wark-wark- 
war-r-r-rk |” 

Fat-legs looked around, dimpled, smiled, 
laughed aloud. She was pleased ; no doubt 
about that. King Coal was dumfounded ; 
scandalized, to tell the truth, at this con- 
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tempt of his authority. Slowly, balefully he 
moved upon the intruder. . She stretched out 
a chubby hand. 

“?’Parrow,” she observed, with a trill of 
glee. “Come, nice ’parrow.” 

And “’parrow” came, fluff with indigna- 
tion. Here was no game; this was &se- 
majesté, to be punished as such. Hippety 
hop-skip, beat-of-the-wing jump, flop. Thus 
bore down King Coal upon the unterrified 
stranger. Yet at the final moment the in- 
tuition of her sex asserted itself. She sat 
down on her legs. 

Here was perplexity indeed for his Royal 
Nibbs. A trespasser with no available legs ! 
This was distinctly not according to Hoyle. 
King Coal considered. He circled around 
and made a tentative jab with his bill. 

“ Go ’way, ’parrow,” said Fat legs. “ Don’ 
you bite me.” And she smiled meltingly. 

For the first time in his life King Coal was 
abashed. He withdrew a few shuffles and 
began to grumble to himself. Watching 
him out of the corner of her eye Fat-legs 
produced from some mysterious repository 
the remains of a bun. She tasted it, 
smacked her lips, and addressed King Coal. 

“Wanna bite of Chicky’s bun, ’parrow ?” 
and she held it out to him. 

He looked about him nervously. Fortu- 
nately he didn’t see Rend and me watching 
from the window. He took the bite and 
opened his bill for another. 

“ Piggy - pig,” said Chicky, reprovingly. 
“My bite now.” 

King Coal edged up nearer. The baby 
patted his head. . They finished the bun 
between them. Rend and I looked on 
with amazement bordering upon stupefac- 
tion. Our crabbéed, fussy, scolding, black 
man-eater of a crow to be thus involved in a 
romance, an idyll—— 

“ D’you hear me, Miss Chicksy? Come 
out o’ that at once! Playin’ with that dirty 
old crow! The idea! Come out, I say!” 

Discipline, in the shape of an energetic 
maid, appeared upon the scene. King Coal’s 
feathers went up. He advanced, open- 
mouthed. 


“Watch for doings,” remarked Rend, 
delighted. “The King fights for his lady- 
love.” 

So it was. The nurse-girl aimed a futile 


and skirt-clogged kick at the King. Foolish 
nurse! In another second he was ascending 
her as the nimble sailor runs up the shrouds. 
It was a weeping and hysterical female to 
whom we bore rescue: and explanation, while 
Chicky and King Coal roamed, care free, on 


KING 
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the grass. Thereafter Chicky and her Royal 
friend had their romp every noon, and the 
nurse, although King Coal would never allow 
her so much as one foot on the grass, soon 
came to feel that she could safely leave her 
charge in the crow’s care while she wandered 
about sight-seeing. But the game of “ King’s 
Land ” had lost its savour for the permanent 
It, and the other children complained bitterly 
of favouritism. 

Though King Coal was softened, the spirit 
of mischief was by no means dead in the 
crow-soul. On a morning it rained, and 
noon found no Chicky at the tryst. By an 
evil coincidence there was nobody in the 
animal house. King Coal hippety-hop- 
flopped over to badger Xantippe, the puma. 
She was in a smouldering rage that morning. 
Rain always roused the worst in her, and 
Xantippe’s worst was very bad indeed. At 
sight of her arch-enemy she fairly yelled with 
fury. King Coal squatted on the floor and 
poured out a long line of monotonous insults. 
Of course, he was out-voiced by the tawny 
devil in the cage, but his was the steadier note, 
and in the breathing spaces of Xantippe’s 
clamour his contumelious “ wark-wark-wark ” 
incited her to fresh frenzy. In time his 
persistence overbore her, and she sulked and 
gloomed dangerously in a corner of her cage. 
King Coal went over and bragged to the fat 
and lazy bob-cat. Then he returned and 
began to climb around Xantippe’s bars. 
Presently he found a resting-place on the 
cage door. Here was a little metal pin 
which clinked when moved by a skilful 
beak. In the twitching of Xantippe’s ears 
the badgerer read fresh exasperation. He 
went at it harder. “Clink, clink, clink,” 
sounded the metal. The furred ears stopped 
twitching. Under the sleek- coat the great 
muscles rippled and set. Watch close, King 
Coal. There is preparation in that quiet. 
The splendid eyes blinked. The tufted tail 
straightened and stiffened. Take care, Imp 
of Mischief. It is the danger signal. 

“ Clink, clink, clink.” His Royal Nibbs is 
making his music. He opens his beak to 
add vocal to instrumental—and a strangled 
squawk of terror comes forth. For, with a 
rustle and snarl, a streak of tawny murder- 
ousness flashes through the air straight 
at him. 

“War-r-rk!” he screams, and lets go all. 
It is a hard fall to the floor. But better that 
than. those scimitar claws, rattling on the 
cross-bar ; those slavering fangs, closed on 
the grating that was his perch one short 
second ago. Sorely and stiffly the crow picks 
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On this occasion, 
however, the game was 
progressing finely. From 
my window in the reptile 

I) house I could see two 
buttons, a piece of red 
yarn, and a peanut (this 
last pilfered from the 
grizzlies) laid by his 
Royal Nibbs at the feet 
of his queen. In the 
small pavilion Rend was 
trying to attract King 
Coal’s attention to a bit 
of disguised red pepper. 
Those two were always 
playing practical jokes 
i on each other. But the 
crow paid no attention 




















i Wy 


“ CLINK, CLINK, CLINK.” 


himself up and hobbles out of the building. 
He does not notice that the little pin, lifted 
too far by his beak, dangles at the end of its 
chain, that the bar has slipped from its place. 
And a few moments later, when, under the 
pressure of straining claws, the grating slips 
aside and a lithe body crawls out and drops 
to the floor on padded feet, there is no one 
there to see. Noone but the bob-cat, and he 
is too fat and lazy to care. 

Once outside the crow recovered his spirits 
at the sound of Chicky’s voice calling him to 
come and play. The shower was past. He 
ambled over and was scolded for being late 
to the Royal game of Treasure-House. This 
was an invention of Chicky’s. She was 
treasurer, with the under side of a little bush 
for treasure-house, and thither King Coal 
must bring whatever booty he could set beak 
to. Once, I remember, there was disruption 
because it was a dead garter snake. King 
Coal was inordinately proud of it as a rare 
and precious trove, until his little friend rose, 
shrieking, and refused to play any more thit 


day. 








to Rend. He was acting 
4 in a peculiar manner. 
He had left Chicky and 
. was making, at the top 
of his ridiculous gait, 
| for a point in the shrub- 
bery beyond which I 

could not see. 
“ Wark - wark -wark - 
wark-wark!” he shrieked, 


























and there was unmis- 
takable terror in the 
cry. 

Yet it was obvious 


that he was not running 
away from anything, but rather toward the 
object of his fear. It flashed over my mind 
that one of the snakes might have escaped 
and might be charming the bird. As straight as 
his infirmities would permit, King Coal made 
for the thick curtain of the bushes. Suddenly 
the curtain parted and a long, fulvous body 
glided out. My heart sickened within me, 
for there was murder in every line of the 
tense frame, the wrinkled face, the rigid tail 
of the savage puma. Chicky, all unconscious 
of the peril, was hardly ten yards from the 
great beast who crept toward her. I caught 
up a pike-pole and ran, though I knew I 
could not get there in time. Shouting to 
Rend I reached the open, too late to take 
any part, but in time to see. 

The puma had not reckoned on the crow. 
She checked, disconcerted for the moment, 
as King Coal sounded his battle-cry and 
hobbled forward. There was no terror now 
in the rusty squawk that we had so often 
found ridiculous. It was all defiance. 

“ Wark-wark-wark!” Can I ever forget 
the sound ? : 
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Straight at the great snarling cat-head he 
flew. The puma crouched. King Coal’s 
wings slapped about her eyes; King Coal’s 
sharp beak clipped the wrinkled nose. Then 


the mighty fore-paws beat up and out once 
and again. The impact was barely audible, 
but King Coal hurtled through the air and 
fell almost at the feet of Chicky. At the 
same moment I saw a flying figure, a puff of 
smoke, another, and the lithe puma-form 
collapsed, quivered, and lay still as Rend, 
revolver in hand, sped over the lawn. 
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“Thank Heaven!” he gasped. “The first 
shot.” 

We leaned over the puma. “Quite dead,” 
said Rend. “Through the brain, I think. 





“THE MIGHTY FORE-PAWS BEAT UP AND OUT ONCE AND AGAIN.” 


Ah! but did you see King Coal?” His 
voice choked with pride. 

We turned to look for our friend. A little, 
draggled, black rag lay on the lawn. Not 
all black ; there was a splash of crimson on 
the breast. And beside the limp body a 
baby girl hid her face in the grass and sobbed 
for her playmate. 





























By Harry 


HE white star at the topmast 
of the tender was glinting 
gaily in the sunshine as we left 
the Liverpool landing - stage. 
The irrepressible funny man, 
of course, was en évidence at 
He was bound to pretend that he was 





once. 
taking the tender to be the Atlantic liner, and 
in consequence facetiously criticised its pro- 


portions and accommodation. . In his effort 
to be funny he became Americanized at once, 
interposing Yankee expressions amidst his 
voluminous remarks : “ I guess and calc’late,” 
“Why, cert’nly, stranger!” he ‘bets his 
bottom dollar,” and asks a stolid brother 
Englishman what he thinks of the “ gre-a-a-at 
country Amurrika.” 

I am greeted by the captain and officers as 
I board the “floating hotel.” Then I am 


pushed along by the passengers, who prod 
me in the back with their umbrellas and dig 


FURNISS. 


me in the ribs with their hand-bags as I 
make my way to my cabin. 

I am lost in admiration of my state-room 
and the ingenious devices with which it 
abounds —its surprises and “trick” cup- 
boards, its washing apparatus and luxurious 
fittings ; the whole being to me quite as 
amazing as the stage at Maskelyne and 
Cooke’s Hall of Mystery in Piccadilly. 

A writer describing an Atlantic liner admits 
that “the whole vocabulary of eulogium has 
already been poured out on the ship,” and you 
must see this floating palace to believe that 
all that is said of it can be true. All I can 
say is that, were it or its twin ship moored in 
the Thames near to Westminster, I would 
prefer to reside in one of these floating hotels 
rather than in any hotel or club I have seen 
on ferra firma. 

The tender has hardly dropped down the 
murky Mersey before out pops the cheery 


























little lad in blue to sound, for the first time 
on the passage, the call to arms, “ The Roast 
Beef of Old England,” and no gayer scene 
or brighter banquet is to be witnessed on 
shore than this one, to which the note of the 
bugle summons us, afloat. After- 
wards you have barely time to ignite 
the post-prandial cigar, or stroll on 
deck, or gaze at the twinkling lights 
of Birkenhead or New Brighton, 
when the anchor, like a jockey, is 
weighed, and ere long the race across 
the Atlantic will commence. 

Except for those who find a delight 
in watching the ever-changing beauty 
of the sea, and such sunrises and 
sunsets as can only be seen on 
mid-ocean, there is, now, nothing to 
interest one save the vessel and her 
living cargo, and with regard to the 
latter I may remark that these ocean 
voyages do a great deal towards 
bringing forth the weaknesses and 
littlenesses in the composition of the 
traveller, and I have no doubt that any Trans- 
atlantic captain or officer of a philosophic 
turn of mind has a.very poor idea of human 
nature. Of course, there are many travellers 
who are brilliant exceptions, and the germs 
of some of the warmest of friendships have 
been sown on these Atlantic trips. For the 
marriageable maiden and youth they are a 
fruitful matrimonial agency, and to them, 
very often, Fastnet Rock and Sandy Hook 
are the gates of Hymen. 

The matter of dress at sea requires more 
than a passing thought, and to ladies es- 
pecially the question of what to wear and 
what not to wear involves consideration both 
weighty and vexatious. 

With a good travelling costume and a 
black silk dress a lady can go round the 
world with every regard for elegance and 
good taste. Some 
few feminine whims 
and vanities may 
have to be sacri- 
ficed, but this will 
be more than offset 
by the relief to the 
pocket-book. 

Ladies should 
adopt a costume 
easily adjusted, and 
for comfort and 
general utility a 
dress of dark blue 
serge or flannel, or 
waterproof cloth, 


my) 
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with a sacque of the same. material, will be 
found to answer all purposes. Let it be made 
up simply, without any flounces, and with a 
limited amount of ornamentation in the shape 
of military braid. Avoid tight-fitting waists. 
Thick boots, hoods, and close-fitting 
hats—Tam.o’-Shanters or yachting- 
caps—should not be forgotten. 

Gentlemen will find warm clothing 
and an overcoat in order for an 
Atlantic passage. A suit of old 
clothes to lounge around the deck 
without fear of spoiling, and a soft 
felt hat, or cap of some kind, will be 
found serviceable. Most gentlemen 
will need a black suit for dress 
occasions. 

This sensible advice I quote from 
a “Manual of Ocean Travel,” one 
of those tastefully “ well gotten up” 
(to use an American expression) pre- 
sentation books circulated on board. 
Yet the English travellers rarely, if 
ever, follow it—in fact, I doubt if 
they read the manual. Americans, on the 
other hand, acquaint themselves with its con- 
tents probably before they take their passage, 
and live and dress up to it. The American 
men appear_in the soft felt hat and old suit, 
and the ladies make a huge sacrifice by leaving 
the “ weighty and vexatious ” and all-absorb- 
ing topic—dress—alone for a whole week, 
and show. “elegance and good taste” by 
wearing the costumes prescribed ; nor are the 
costumes of the Americans subject to much 
wear and tear, for the travellers seldom leave 
their deck-chairs except for meals. The 
English, on the other hand, walk round and 
round the deck from morning till night. 
When the weather is rough the majority 
of chair-holders vanish from the deck, and 
then the English take a rest and don 
costumes of all sorts and conditions, for- 
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getting “feminine whims and vanities” for 
the time. 

Some English passengers are precise 
enough to don evening dress on board, but 
they see the absurdity of this after a day or 
two, and substitute the black morning-coat. 
On my last trip I noticed a young man with 
evident orthodox inclinations emerge from 
below one evening sporting the whitest and 
most expansive of white shirt-fronts, where- 
with to impress us before going down to 
dinner. He presented to the ocean a vision 
of two square feet of most beautifully 
enamelled linen, which either exerted some 
magnetic influence over the white crests of 
the seething waves or else provoked in them 
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saloon with such 
effect that his saloon must have been 
contrived as miraculously as a _ conjurer’s 
surprise box or hat. Crossing the Mersey to 
board the steamer, this individual had on a 
terrible check suit, and I heard one of the 
sailors inquire of another, “Who is _ his 
lordship in the draught-board coat?” | 
was just speculating as to whether I should 
have to gaze upon this fearful and wonderful 
habiliment for a week, when to my surprise 
he appeared on deck in quite another style 
of suit for the afternoon. Then came the 
evening dress I have just referred to, and 
after dinner the inevitable smoking-jacket, a 
garment so—but, no, I won't attempt to 


rapidity and _ startling 





THE MASHER'S COSTUMES. 


a feeling of envy, for in a moment a con- 
siderable quantity of spray was deposited 
upon that erstwhile gorgeous shirt-front with 
a dexterity that would have delighted a John 
Chinaman laundryman, whose method of 
sprinkling and getting up fine linen may be 
known to some of my readers. 

This masher or “dude” was a walking 
advertisement for his tailor. He produced 
costume after another out of his 


one 





describe it, or my stock of adjectives would 
be exhausted. 

Next morning before breakfast I descried, 
to my astonishment, a figure on deck which 
appeared to me to be arrayed in a garment 
composed of the gelatinous crimson covering 
of the familiar Christmas cracker, but on 
closer inspection this turned out to be the 
French cerise satin dressing costume of our 
ocean swell. At breakfast a yachting suit, 
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at midday a pepper-and-salt suit of dittoes, 
after lunch a long driving-coat, were in succes- 
sion trotted out for our edification, and so on 
all day. The second day out an entirely 
new suit of dazzling raiment came forth, 
but the wearer occupied an invalid-chair, and 
shortly afterwards he 
and his assortment of 
finery disappeared from 
our view for some days. 
The tailor is reputed to 
make the man, but he 
evidently can’t make a 
sailor. 

This quick - change 
artist in dress eventually 
made his appearance 
when we were nearing 
New York, of course in 
a fresh set of clothing ; 
this caused quite an ex- 
citement, and I ventured 
to prophesy that he had 
not even yet exhausted 
his wardrobe. To prove 
it I inquired of him 
whether he had not a 
landing-suit. 

“Certainly I have,” 
replied he ; “my valet is just getting it out.” 
And sure enough, when that gentleman stood 
beside his pile of trunks on the landing-stage 
at New York, he was attired in a suit of such 
perfection that it must have struck envy into 
the soul of every Transatlantic dude ! 

The seats at table are allotted by the 
purser, and as soon as you are on board you 
file through the splendid saloon past this 
active gentleman, who is seated with an 
assistant beside him and a plan of the table 
in front of him. You show your ticket, are 
given your seat, and your name is crossed off 
the tastefully 
bound list of 
passengers. 
Every possible 
consideration is 
shown you in 
being placed 
near your friends, 
but the first prize 
is the seat on the 
right of the cap- 
tain, an honour 
which I was 
lucky enough to 
have conferred 
upon me on my 
first voyage. Of 
Vol. xxvii.—80. 
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‘course, the right-hand guest is the envied of 


all, as to him the captain is supposed to confide 
the secrets of the navigation of the ship, the 
prospects of the weather, and any interesting 
details in regard to his various passengers. 

One makes a lot of friends in a week’s 

journey across the 

Atlantic, and it is quite 

pleasant to see some of 
the faces again on the 
return journey. What 
a field for the physiog- 
nomist! The noble 

English lord of Thread- 

. bare Hall, Brokeshire, 
was hardly a lively com- 
panion on the outward 
journey. There was an 
anxious look in those 
aristocratic, albeit blood- 
shot, eyes, a certain 
emptiness. of pocket, 
and a_ hesitating air. 
Coming back he jingles 
gold in his pockets, his 
eyes are bright, and his 
voice is cheery. He no 
longer stands and looks 
_at the poker - players, 
only occasionally taking a hand, and anxiously 
awaiting the result of the ship’s run, to see if 
he has won a thirty-pound or forty-pound 
sweep. His whole time is now taken up by 
a young lady with a strong American accent, 
who reclines in her deck-chair wrapped in 
expensive rugs. He himself brings her biscuits 
on a plate and a glass of Perrier Jouet, and 
as she takes off her glove you can catch a 
glimpse of a wedding-ring. 

Then we have another sample of the 
Anglo-American marriage market. Going 
out there was Mr. Cottonbale, of Manchester, 
who imagined 
himself a com- 
plete lady-killer, 
or, as the Ameri- 
cans would say, 
a “dead mash,” 
“such a dog, 
you know,” with 
whom flirting 
was second 
nature. Coming 
back he certainly 
might have 
passed asa 
member of the 
canine race, for 
he crept about 
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and domestic life, and 
who had been on a brief 
visit to’ her relatives in 
Chicago. 

There was a poor fly 
going out, I recollect, in 
the person of a retired 
Indian officer, who had 
been lured into the 
spider’s web by seductive 
advertisements of the 
land of perpetual summer 
and orange-growing. His 
radiant, expectant face 
was changed on the 
return journey to one of 
blank dismay, and a 
photo. of him before and 
after visiting those Ely- 
sian fields would deter 
many from going so far 
afield to invest their 
little all. 

Whilst moving about 
the crowd on board, just 
after leaving, my atten- 
tion was riveted on the 


figure of an individual whom I at once 
christened “Count Fosco.” 
him! Isn’t there “ swindler” written on the 
turn of his hat and every crease of his coat ? 
He walked about with an aggressive fami- 
Unless for want of 
something better to do, I seldom watched 


liarity and an oily smile. 


the card-players, 
but I would have 
bet my bottom 
dollar that the 
“Count” would 
be found at the 
poker - table as 
sure as a fly will 
stick to glue- 
paper. I saw him 
buzzing ; I didn’t 
see him play, but 
I saw him turn 
his back on the 
smoking- room 
and walk up and 
down the deck 
—still with the 
same aggressive 


familiarity and oily smile—but no one spoke 
to him, and the smoking-room had been 
It so happened that 


closed against him. 
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as if there were a chain on his collar, and 
was kept in subjugation by a strong-minded 
female, to whom he had linked his business 


Just look at 


* rosco” 








“ CaRDs?"” 





AND THE INVALID. 
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amongst the poker-players was a professional 
master of legerdemain, and this the “Count ” 
had not reckoned upon. A day or two of 











isolation began to pall 
upon him, and it was 
amusing to see how he 
endeavoured to strike up 
new acquaintances. His 
chance was when it was 
a rough day. He would 
seat himself next to some 
passenger who was gazing 
dubiously at the rising 
waves, who would 
summon up all his re- 
maining energy and turn 
away his head, for on 
board ship it is surprising 
how every little bit of 
news circulates. The 
“Count” would then 
with a fiendish smile pro- 
duce his cigar-case and 
offer a strong Havana to 
the invalid. A_ mild 
shake of the head. He 
would then put a big 
cigar in his mouth, osten- 
tatiously light it, and 
awkwardly puff the 


smoke close to his fellow-passenger’s face. 
He then had him at his mercy. He would 
chat away agreeably, and if the victim merely 
answered in the affirmative or negative it was 
quite enough for the “Count.” Appearances 
were everything, and he was happy so long 
as the poker-players, when they came on 


deck to get a 
breath of fresh 
air before a meal, 
did not find 
Fosco friendless. 

The captains 
on board these 
Atlantic liners 
are doing their 
best to prevent 
the card-sharping 
of these scoun- 
drels, and no 
doubt will even- 
tually stamp it 
out. The sharks 
are now getting 
known, and 
should one ol 


them manage to book a passage and get on 
board a gentle hint is given him to keep 
away from the card-tables. 
































The lot of the purser is anything but a 
happy one. From his title one would think 
that he had only to look after the finance of 
the vessel, but in reality his office, so con- 
veniently and picturesquely situated at the 
top of the grand staircase (which in boats of 
less magnificent proportions would be simply 
termed the “ companion ”), is really as busy a 
bureau as any in Capel Court or Wall Street. 
It is no doubt legitimate enough to expect 
the purser to be quite au fait with the 
monetary matters, to explain to the Britisher 
the difference between a dollar and a crown, 
or to the American that the greenback, that 
useful but unsavoury medium of exchange, 
is treated with scorn and contumely in 
Europe ; but our 
American friends 
are par excellence 
the interrogators of 
the world, and to 
them the purser is 
simply a walking 
encyclopeedia. 

He is expected to 
tell them all about 
the ship—that’s 
right enough — but 
they want to know 
all about the pas- 
sengers as well 
who they are, where 
they have come 
from, and where 
they are going, how 
much they are 
worth, and any 
little tit-bit of news 
about their social 
life. He is also 
asked about every 
hotel, beginning 
at Liverpool and 
ending at Rome, 
the best shops whereat to purchase different 
articles, who will give the best discount for 
cash, where the questioner’s wife can best be 
rigged up in European fashion, and the most 
likely resort at which his daughter might run 
across some impecunious scion of British 
nobility. 

Besides being accountant-general and 
chief inquiry officer, he has also to sit as a 
magistrate. I recoliect an old Irishman being 
brought before him one day with a complaint 
that he had been robbed during the night of 
his purse, which contained his.little all, con- 
sisting of five pounds in gold. 

“Are you sure the five pounds were there ?” 
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“Oi am; and it was as clane a note as 
iver ye could wish to see.” 

“ But you said just now it was gold.” 

“Well, so it wud have been av it hadn’t 
been a note, wudn’t it?” 

“What sort of a note was it?” 

“What soort av a note? Well, bedad, it 
was a note to me brother Mick in Chicago, 
tilling him that he had to give me foive 
pounds when I got there.” 

It was quite evident that the old man was 
wandering a bit, so we all subscribed towards 
a little present for him, and the deluded old 
chap went off with himself, muttering some- 
thing about another injustice the base Saxon 
had done to the “ ould counthre.” 


THE PURSER'S OFFICE. 


After the captain and the purser, the most 
popular man on board, perhaps, is the doctor. 
It is.no sinecure to have the health of seven- 
teen hundred people on your hands, most of 
them like whining babies in their cradles and 
troublesome at night, but in Dr. Radford, 
who is the medical officer on board the 
Teutonic, we had not only a cheery com- 
panion, but a most capable officer. 

Not the least onerous of his duties is to 
examine the steerage passengers one by one, 
for no one is allowed into the States unvacci- 
nated. The faddists of Leicester had better 
stay at home unless they wish to be compelled 
to bow to the edict of the experts. But 
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Leicester is not the only place whence 
come such faddists, for I heard protests on 
board both in the Hibernian brogue and 
in foreign tongues ; but as there is a popular 
belief among the steerage passengers that no 
one at all will be allowed to land unless the 
whole are vaccinated, the protesting ones are 
soon prevailed upon by their fellow-voyagers, 
and the doctor’s lancet becomes their pass- 
port to America. 

One day on board ship is very much like 
another, and even in these floating palaces it 
is difficult to provide sufficient amusement 
for the passengers. They may indulge in the 
pastime of deck quoits, which consists of 
throwing rings of rope on to pegs, or another 
exciting game, the object of which is to throw 
little lumps of lead into squares, which are 
marked out and numbered something after the 
fashion of the old familiar pavement diagram 
whereon juvenile destroyers of shoe-leather 
revel in hopscotch. They may sing a song 
or two in the saloon after dinner, and then 
there is the sweepstake. A sail in the dis- 
tance was as prolific a source of excitement 
to us as it would be if we were drifting on 
the Atlantic’s bosom on a raft, with food and 
water exhausted. 
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It is most interesting to watch the immense 
variety of craft skimming over the waters of 
the harbour, altogether different to our own 
in shape, rig, and machinery. Some are 
shaped like big shoes, and with their exposed 
machinery working on deck strike one as 
resembling gigantic sandhoppers swimming. 

Familiarity breeds callousness, and after 
spending five days on board the liner we ask 
ourselves whether there really is so very much 
to wonder at. But just watch the gigantic 
ocean greyhound turning its nose at last to 
its kennel on New York quay! The tide is 
rolling rapidly down stream, preventing in 
such a small space the tail from wagging the 
dog, or, in other words, the propeller from 
forcing the bow round sufficiently to get it 
up to the landing-stage. See those half- 
dozen steamers, with padded projections on 
their prows, snorting and _ puffing and 
steaming with all their might against the side 
of the tremendous vessel in the endeavour to 
move it a few inches! It makes one realize 
what a vast leviathan our floating home 
really is, and irresistibly reminded me of the 
old saying, “ Who are you shoving?” as the 
elephant said to the flea when they were 
going into the ark ! 
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“a GOOD PASSAGE.” 


























NLY one adventure of that 
kind has ever happened to 
me, I said, when my friends 
had finished telling their 
stories of robbers and thieves. 
The scene of action was the 
most commonplace possible, and it was 
merely a case of ordinary vulgar theft, but 
the circumstances in all their details con- 
nected with it make it distinctly interesting. 

One morning during the winter I took the 
train to Poissy to look over a little house 
which had been left to me by one of my 
uncles, and after luncheon I went to return 
the keys to my lawyer. The head clerk took 
advantage of this opportunity to get a paper 
signed with regard to a balance due to me 
from my uncle’s estate. With my usual in- 
corrigible carelessness about business matters 
I signed as requested, without asking for 
any explanation or details. 

I was just leaving the office when the 
cashier told me that there was some money 
awaiting me. The contested debts had been 
collected, amounting to about two hundred 
and fifty pounds. ‘This was a most agreeable 
surprise, and I picked up the bank-notes 
presented to me and slipped them into my 
pocket-book without counting them. This 
was, no doubt, very foolish, but it was a kind 
of tradition in our family to show this confi- 
dence, as a mark of courtesy, to the old- 
established firm of lawyers who had watched 
Over our interests so zealously. 








In the Dark. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF CHARLES FOLEY. 


By Atys HALLARD. 





On account of this unexpected delay I had 
to hurry to the station afterwards. Fortu- 
nately for me, the 3.40 express was rather 
behind time, and I just reached the platform 
as it came in. I chose a compartment 
which I thought was empty, but, on getting 
in, discovered that there was a lady in the 
far right-hand corner seat. I accordingly 
took the near left-hand corner, as far away from 
her as possible, not, of course, for the sake 
of precaution with regard to my newly- 
acquired windfall. I was not thinking of 
that at all, but I wanted to have plenty of 
room and so be undisturbed in my reflections. 

The lady was young, pretty, and extremely 
elegant. She was dressed in a dark blue 
travelling costume, plainly made and out- 
lining her slim figure in a way which accen- 
tuated its graceful slenderness. Her light 
golden hair was waved, and she wore a felt 
hat, trimmed with a feather and ribbon to 
match her dress and gloves. Her dainty 
boots were of patent leather and were just 
visible below the braiding of her skirt. She 
had diamond stud ear-rings, and some valu- 
able trinkets dangled with her watch from her 
waistband. The gold fetiches and seven 
charms which jingled from her left wrist 
showed that she was truly feminine. She 
had neither portmanteau nor hand-bag ; an 
umbrella with a gold knob was standing up 
at her side against the carriage door. 

As I had nothing to do I noticed all these 
details, and the impression I had was that 
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everything about her, though quiet and in 
perfect taste, denoted a certain luxury and 
just a tinge of English stiffness. She picked 
up a folded newspaper that was lying on her 
lap, and began to read it with such absolute 
indifference and unconcern about me that I 
could not even discover what colour her 
eyes were. I was not particularly hurt at 
the well-bred disdain she affected with 
regard to me. 

The train rushed along, rocking violently 
in its speed to make up for lost time, and 
when we had just passed the Maisons-Laffitte 
Station it occurred to me to read over again 
some letters at which I had only glanced in 
the morning. I put my hand in my pocket 
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enough, of course. I put the notes back 
again in their place and, with my customary 
carelessness, laid the pocket-book down on 
the seat by me, together with the letters I 
was going to read. I then picked these up 
one at a time, read them, and laid them down 
again at my side. A sudden jolt and the 
vibration of the clanging of iron made me 
start. We had arrived at the Asnitres 
Bridge. 

The lady folded her newspaper, and with- 
out turning her head towards me began to 
unlace her right-hand glove very slowly and 
deliberately. She then took it off, and, as 
we were nearly at our destination, it occurred 
to me that this was scarcely the time to take 
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“1 PUT MY HAND IN MY POCKET TO TAKE OUT THE PAPERS.” 


to take out the packet of papers, and 
among them was my pocket-book. The 
remembrance of the incident at my lawyer's 
gladdened my heart, and I could not resist 
the childish pleasure of handling my little 
fortune. 

By way of excusing myself for such a 
desire at that inopportune moment, I tried to 
delude myself into the idea that, as I had 
not taken the precaution to count the notes, 
I ought to do so now. I accordingly 
took them out of the pocket-book, and in 
perfect security — in this narrow, air-tight 
railway carriage—I proceeded to count them 
complacently, without troubling myself in the 
least as to whether I was being watched. The 
two hundred and fifty pounds were there right 











one’s gloves off. I did not think much 
about it, however, and I admired the long, 
delicate, nervous hand with its thin, taper 
fingers. In order to take the numbness out 
of them, she moved them about with miracu- 
lous agility and quickness. I noticed that 
she did not wear any rings on this right 
hand, nor any bracelet either. 

The high Batignolles wall now threw its 
dark shadow over the carriage, and very 
soon after there was a deafening sound of 
wheels and rails under the archway, and we 
plunged into the obscurity of the tunnel. 

I heard immediately, faint though it was 
through the uproar, a rustling among my 
papers. Absent-minded as I usually am, 
there were ninety-nine chances in a hundred 
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that I should not have troubled about such 
a trifle, but, in this case, whether I had an 
occult warning or whether it was merely a 
sort of latent distrust, I cannot tell—certain 
it is that I instantly thought of my pocket- 


book. Without wait- 
ing to reflect, and 
with an instinctive 
and brutal impulse, 
of which I should 
have been ashamed 
by daylight, I turned 
brusquely, with out- 
stretched hands, and 
laid them heavily on 
my scattered letters. 
My heart gave a 
bound when I felt, 
under the papers 
that I had grasped, 
something else, 
something which, 
like an animal 
caught in a trap, 
was trying to get 
away, and was slid- 
ing along, struggling, 
stiffening, and twist- 
ing itself about 
frantically. I bore 
on still more heavily 
with all the weight 
of my body and with 
all my strength. 
Just at this moment 
the train gave a 
whistle of distress 
and was then silent, slackening its speed and 
coming to a standstill in the middle of the 
tunnel. During the next few seconds, in the 
dark, I went through all the horror of a 
veritable nightmare. 

Accompanied by a rustling and tearing of 
the papers the struggle continued—-silent, 
stealthy, and, at the same time, desperate 
and savage. After moving and twisting about 
in frantic efforts to get free, violent and ter- 
rible like some half-strangled reptile, the 
hand, crushed under my two palms, suddenly 
lay still, without the slightest movement, as 
though it had gone to sleep or, like an 
animal, were feigning submission. I could 
not see anything nor hear anything, not even 
the sound of breathing ; but I understood 
perfectly that my companion was using her 
wits, that she was getting up her strength 
again, and that, in the obscurity, she was 
watching me craftily. 

Half-choked with emotion and exhausted 
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‘‘SHE BEGAN TO UNLACE HER RIGHT-HAND GLOVE.” 
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with nervous tension, I awaited daylight as 
a deliverance. 

After some time, the length of which it 
would be impossible for me to estimate, 
although it was probably only of short dura- 
tion, the train began 
to move on again 
slowly. I felt such 
inexpressible _ relief 
that I unconsciously 
relaxed the tension 
of my whole body. 
She was certainly 
waiting for this 
movement of mine, 
/ for with sudden 
energy the hand 
again tried to with- 
draw itself from my 
grasp, not by jerks 
this time, but by a 
continued tenacious, 
vigorous effort to 
glide along, in which 
she put all the 
strength she had 
left. I could feel 
the hand under my 
fingers and under 
the papers slipping 
gradually along, es- 
caping by slow 
degrees from my 
hold. I was impru- 
dent enough to 
slightly raise my 
palms in order to 
take a firmer hold, but I could only feel the 
pocket-book then; the hand had got free, 
but I could not tell how. I opened the 
flap, eagerly counted the bank-notes, and then 
put them safely away in my waistcoat-pocket, 
fastened my coat, and folded my arms in the 
most stupid way over it. 

Presently a grey light penetrated into the 
carriage. All this had been so sudden, so 
savage, and so fantastic that I could not 
collect my ideas. I felt bewildered and 
dazed, as one does on waking up out of a bad 
dream. I glanced immediately at the lady. 

She was in the same place and had the 
same bearing of disdainful indifference. Her 
dress was not in the least disordered, not a 
fold seemed out of place. The news- 
paper was on her lap and the umbrella with 
the gold knob was standing by her side 
against the door. Her dainty boots of patent 
leather were just visible below the braiding 
of her skirt. The only difference I noticed 
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was that my travelling companion was paler. 
Her eyes were bent on her wrist—and that 
wrist was probably black and blue. She was 
lacing up her glove in a skilful way, but more 
quickly than she had unlaced it. It, was 
really as though I had just wakened out of a 
dream. What was I to say? I had no proof. 
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robbed I suddenly realized what a dupe and 
a simpleton I had been made, and I put out 
my hand to stop her. She was already on 
the step, and at my gesture she turned half 
round and looked at me. She looked at me 
with two candid blue eyes, with the purest 
and most charming expression; two eyes 
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“SHE TURNED HALF ROUND AND LOOKED AT ME.” 


The train was just drawing up and the 
platform was on my side. My companion 
rose, let her newspaper fall to the ground, 
took her umbrella, and, with admirable self- 
possession, passed in front of me, murmuring 
in a clear, tranquil voice in the most ordinary, 
polite way, “ Excuse me.” She lowered the 
window calmly and, with a little authoritative 
gesture, signed to a porter to open the door 
for her. Although I had not actually been 


which were undoubtedly her supreme weapons 
of deceit and untruth in her flagrant thefts. 
She opened them so wide with surprise and 
innocence as she glanced at me that I let 
her pass by. And if it had not been for the 
crumpled, torn letters I should certainly 
doubt, even now, whether that wild, silent, 
tragic duel between our two hands in the 
darkness had been anything but a strange 
hallucination. 
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NDER the heading of “Auction 

: Sales This Day” newspaper 

SA | wal) readers are accustomed to see 
if at some such announcement as 
AO) the following: “Christie, 
ae =I Manson, and Woods, at King 





Street, St. James’s Square. The Collection 
of Paintings, Statuary, Porcelain, and Objects 
of Vertu belonging to the late Sir Magnus 
Golding, Bart., at One.” 

The announcement is very modest for one 
which conceals so much magnificence—so 
many marvels of art which are about to come 
under the hammer, that very ivory implement, 
by the way, which has done service for nearly a 
century and a half at “Christie’s.” Christie’s 
(there is no longer a Christie, a Manson, or 
a Woods) is veritably a national institution. 
It is the undisputed head-quarters for con- 
noisseurs, collectors, and art dealers through- 
out the kingdom. Sooner or later every 
object of rare or curious workmanship, every 
article that a collector values, will find its 
way into the cellars of the famous old 
house in King Street. ‘Treasures that have 
survived the ruin of dynasties and empires 

Egyptian, Assyrian, Mogul, Byzantine, 
French, Scottish—they all come here. We 
get a golden chalice out of which the great 
Constantine drank, and the sword which 
Prince Jamie wore at Flodden Field; a 
superb genre painting by Meissonier and the 
casket of Queen Mary containing her letters 
to Bothwell. 

As we have already hinted, Christie’s is not 
an affair of yesterday. It was founded more 
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“CHRISTIE’S.” 


By E. S. VALENTINE. 
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than two years before the Royal Academy was 


founded, in 1766. ‘The first James Christie 
was a man of great character, charm, and 
courtesy, who enjoyed the close friendship and 
confidence of many eminent peers, painters, 
and poets. His establishment quickly be- 
came the resort of the noble and aristocratic 
virtuosi of the day when “ Horry” Walpole 
in such matters set the fashion. ‘There was 
no picture “boom” then to speak of. At 
the first sale in 1767 a portrait by Holbein 
sold for four pounds eighteen shillings, a 
Titian for two guineas, a Guido for one 
guinea ; while the total for the two days’ sale 
only reached two hundred and forty-four 
pounds eighteen shillings. 

We are told that a great feature of the 
sales at Christie’s in the eighteenth century 
was the private view day. “This was a 
fashionable lounge, where persons of distinc- 
tion congregated in great numbers. During 
the season, when any remarkable collections 
were on view, occasional evening receptions 
took place ; the great room was then lighted 
up, and persons of quality attended in such 
large numbers that an official from the Opera 
was stationed at the entrance to prevent the 
intrusion of those not belonging to the 
fashionable world.” One can conjure up the 
vision of a couple of linkmen or tatterde- 
malions intruding themselves into the Christie 
peep - show by mistake, and impudently 
jostling their bewifged and bepowdered 
betters! . Yet, although Christie’s remains 
to this day free, it is wonderful how this 
select situation guarantees that its frequenters 












shall be as a whole persons of “substance” 
and “quality.” The great caricaturist Gillray’s 
“A Peep at Christie’s,” drawn in 1796, 
depicts, not without 
malice, a private view 
day at the time. The 
caricature represents 
the Earl of Derby 
and Miss_ Farren, 
afterwards the second 
wife of the Earl, and 
bears the sub - title, 
“Tally- ho and_ his 
Niminey-Piminey tak- 
ing their Morning 
Lounge.” (It may be 
mentioned that Miss 
Farren had lately 
performed with great 
success the part of 
Niminey - Piminey in 
General Burgoyne’s 
play, “ The Heiress.”) 
Neither portrait is 
flattering, owing to 
Gillray’s dislike of 
both subjects. The 
pictures on the wall 
are labelled “The 
Death of Reynard,” “Xenocrates and Phryne,” 
and “ Suzannah and the Elders.” 

In truth, the eighteenth-century caricaturists 
were fond of exercising their talents upon the 
famous auction-room, which drew together 
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as by a magnet so much of the wealth and 
fashion of the town. A contemporary broad- 
side rejoices in a droll woodcut, showing the 
auctioneer disposing 
of a series of absurdly 
primitive samplers to 
a coterie of persons 
of both sexes, who 
appear for the most 
part to be sunk in 
slumber. Barring one 
or two details, the 
woodcut might very 
well serve for the in- 
terior of a Scotch 
conventicle. More 
than once the cele- 
brated Rowlandson 
made drawings of 
Christie’s in which the 
characters @ /a mode 
were laughably hit off, 
one of which we re- 
produce below. 

In 1828, at the 
Carysfort sale, Sir 
Joshua Reynolds’s 
picture, “ The Snake 
in the Grass,” for 
which he had_ received one hundred 
guineas, was sold for one thousand two 
hundred guineas. Amongst those present 
was the French artist Gebaud, who was 
so impressed by the scene that he made a 
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painting of it, introducing Sir Robert Peel, 
Lord Stafford, and other well-known person- 
ages, besides Mr. Christie, the auctioneer. 
‘This picture itself came up for sale in 1875, 
and was then purchased by Messrs. Christie. 
The Reynolds picture now hangs in the 
National Gallery, although there are two 
duplicates, one in the Soane Museum and 
the other in Lord Rothschild’s possession. 

It is true the early sales greatly resembled 
the sales of other and 
more ordinary auction- 
eering establishments. 
According to the cata- 
logues, nearly everything 
from coffins to barrel or- 
gans appears to have been 
We find pigs and 
poultry among the “ lots,” 
and also the stock-in-trade 
of “the late Mr. Stephen 
Paris, weaver, of Spital- 
fields, well known for his 
excellent taste and good 
execution in this branch 
of business.” Other lots 
include _ dripping - pans, 
razors, and a lady’s Sedan 
chair (selling for four 
pounds ten shillings). As 
late as 777.“ seven 
bright bay nagtail coach 
geldings of Thomas Rum- 


sold. 
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THE SALE OF “‘ THE SNAKE IN THE GRASS” AT CHRISTIE'S, 1828. 


THE ROSTRUM—MADE BY CHIPrENDALE, 
From a Photo. by Geo. Newnes, Lid, 


(J. Gebaud. 


bold, Esq.,” were brought under the hammer 
by Mr. Christie, and by way of fodder to 
these animals’ descendants we have, eighteen 
years later, “about seventy-two loads of 
excellent meadow hay,” sold to the Duke 
of Queensberry for two hundred and forty- 
seven pounds sixteen shillings. 

Such merchandise appearing in a Christie’s 
catalogue of to-day would make the dilettanti 
stare, and the founder of the firm appears to 
have been bent upon 
eliminating all but pic- 
tures, statuary, and ob- 
jects of art from his 
catalogues. 

As has been already 
hinted, at this early stage 
of art appreciation in 
England the prices ruled 
low; very rarely was more 
than twenty pounds paid 
for a picture by. the 
middle of the century, 
although we _ read of 
occasional exceptions 
when a Rubens, a Van- 
dyck, or a Holbein would 
realize fifty or even a hun- 
dred guineas. A few years 
after the establishment of 
Christie’s prices rose enor- 
mously. When the 
French Revolution came 
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and the French nobles began to get rid of 


their art treasures there were plenty of 
wealthy Englishmen ready to acquire them, 
and thousands of masterpieces found their 
way under the hammer in London. The 
whole world was astonished by the fact that 
seven thousand pounds was paid for two 
landscapes by Claude. It did not need many 
such .sensations to induce 
French, Italian, and Dutch 
dealers to bring their best 
wares to this country. 

When in due course the 
founder died, in 1803, he 
was succeeded by James 
Christie the second, who, 
in addition to inheriting his 
father’s ability, was also an 
Eton graduate and a 
scholarly writer upon art 
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exposed to view. In the well-dressed throng 
many familiar faces may be recognised. That 
is the Duke of Devonshire ; yonder is the 
Marquis of Lansdowne; while in one or 
other of the three large galleries there move 
other peers and statesmen, Park Lane mag- 
nates, celebrated art dealers, and connoisseurs 
and collectors from all over the world. At 
precisely one o'clock there 
is a sudden hush of ex- 
pectancy, and a clean- 
shaven, alert figure mounts 
the rostrum, the historic 
ivory hammer in his hand. 
It is Mr. Agnew, the son 
of the famous dealer. The 
rostrum, by the way, is itself 
an object of art, for was it 
not built by the illustrious 
Chippendale himself? For- 





subjects. The fourth and merly, behind it was hung 
last Christie retired from the a portrait of the first 
firm as recently as 1889, Christie, painted by his 
. ° ¢ - an ° EB. é ¢ 
one of his partners— : friend Gainsborough, whose 
~ . THE HISTORIC HAMMER. . . 
Edward Manson — having From a Photo. by Geo. Newnes, Ltd. canvases have since enjoyed 
died five years earlier. Yet so many triumphs in these 


Christie’s will remain Christie’s to the end of 
the chapter. 

Let us enter the handsome portico and 
ascend the stairs to the spacious entrance- 
hall. The place is already crowded with 


prospective bidders, for the walls are lined 
pictures and tapestries and_ several 
of carved and inlaid objects are 


with 
groups 


halls. Sut stay; what a _ coincidence ! 
“No. 1. A portrait in oils of Lady Selina 
Parker, by Gainsborough.” 

“Now, gentlemen, what am I bid for this 
picture? One thousand guineas — one 
thousand five hundred—two thousand—two 
thousand five hundred—three thousand 
three thousand five hundred.” ‘There is a 





“Now, GENTLEMEN, WHAT AM I BID FOR THIS PICTURE?” 
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pause, and the figure in the rostrum, hold- 
ing the ivory hammer which has knocked 
down some millions of art treasures, repeats 
“Three thousand five hundred,” before a 
dealer acquiesces in an advance of one 
hundred guineas, and the picture is finally 
sold for three thousand eight hundred 
guineas, for it is not—so it is explained—an 
especially brilliant example of the master’s 
work. But what would Gainsborough 
himself say to the almost fabulous prices 
which rule during the “Gainsborough boom” 
—when trifles such as this fetch three 
or four thousand guineas, and ten thousand 
guineas is not thought too much to pay for 
the artist’s best? The 
record price of ten 
thousand one hun- 
dred guineas was ob- 
tained by the celebra- 
ted portrait of the 


Duchess of Devon- 
shire in the Wynn 
Ellis sale of 1876, 


since purchased by 
Mr. Pierpont Morgan, 
the next being the 
portrait of Lady Mul- 
grave, sold in 1895 
for ten thousand 
guineas. Yet a dozen 
years before this pic- 
ture went for only 
one thousand and 
seventy guineas. As 
the hammer falls again 
and again, and the 
sale proceeds of real 
or reputed Gains- 
boroughs, Reynoldses, 
Romneys, Hoppners, 
and others by English masters in this English 
collection, we can hardly help contrasting 
the suave, imperturbable, laconic manner of 
the auctioneer with that of many of his 
forerunners. 

The first Christie was famous for his per- 
suasive eloquence. In the published drawing 
of him by Dighton a decade before his death 

considered a capital likeness, by the way— 
he is entitled “The Specious Orator,” and is 
represented as remarking, “Will your lady- 
ship do me the honour to say fifty thousand 
pounds ?—a mere trifle; a brilliant of the 
first water, an unheard-of price for such a lot, 
surely.” On one occasion, it is said, Christie 
was selling a landscape by Richard Wilson. 
“Gentlemen,” he began, “what am I 
offered for this noble, this superb, this 








‘S-THE SPECIOUS ORATOR "—THE FIRST OF THE CHRISTIE'S, 
From the Print by R. Dighton, 1794. 
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delineation of Nature in her 


exquisite 
It was painted by 


most melting mood? 
the celebrated Wilson. Gentlemen, Wilson 
can paint nothing like that now.” “ You're 
a liar!” interrupted a voice at the door. 
“T can paint a hundred times better, and 
you know it!” The astonished bidders 
turned and perceived the cadaverous, drink- 
sodden features of the artist himself, who had 
left his suburban retreat to attend the sale of 
his early work at Christie’s. No opportunity is 
given in the reticence of the auctioneer for 
such an incident nowadays. The post requires 
great coolness, and, when the bidding is fast 
and furious and excitement runs high, consider- 
able firmness and 
power of decision. 
Only the other day at 
Christie’s an old Eng- 
lish oval gold snuff- 
box from the Solty- 
koff collection was 
sold to a Bath gentle- 
man for two hundred 
and twenty pounds, 
whereupon a London 
dealer hotly contested 
the purchase, declar- 
ing that he had bid 
that amount, and his 
claim was supported 
by several well-known 
dealers seated in his 
vicinity. Nevertheless, 
the auctioneer firmly 
declined to put up 
the article again for 
sale, and proceeded 
to the next lot. 


Then there are 
those individuals 


whose repentance at having carried off the 
prize follows speedily on the transaction—so 
speedily, indeed, that the noise of the 
hammer has hardly ceased to reverberate 
when their lips are ready with a disclaimer of 
having made the highest bid. Such instances 
are very trying, but fortunately are rare. 
Perhaps two or three lots will have inter- 
vened before the purchaser becomes pain- 
fully aware, by some especial gift of vision 
vouchsafed only to a proprietor, that what 
he has bought as a Raphael or Murillo is in 
reality a shameless forgery, manufactured, it 
may be, at one of those establishments at 
Florence or Siena whose methods were 
exposed a few months back in the pages of 
THE STRAND MaGazineE. But it is then too 
late, as every bidder at an auction is aware ; 
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the sale holds good, and the purchaser must 
make the Lest of his bargain or have his 
bids for the future ignored by the auctioneer. 

Volumes could be—and, indeed, have 
been—written on the myriad art treasures 
which have disappeared down into the dark 
cellars at Christie’s, only to reappear through 
the famous trap-door on the day of sale, 
when their fate is heralded by the rap of 
the hammer and confirmed by payment, by 
cheque or cash, at the office. This office, a 
view of which is given by our artist, is 


situated at the right hand of the entrance 
stairway, and it is here that the details of 
business at Christie’s is transacted. 

Looking over the old catalogues marked in 
pen and ink with the prices realized, one 
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of which he was justly proud. By way of 
preface to one catalogue we find this: “As 
every accession of virtue becomes _ fair 
subject for congratulation to the British 
public, inasmuch as it tends to improve 
the taste, correct the judgment, and enlarge 
the ideas both of artists and collectors, 
in like manner may the cabinet of 
pictures be commended, and those whose 
spirits and affection for the arts have been 
warmed by the recent importations from 
Italy and France will, we conceive, have 
fresh pleasure in being permitted to par- 
ticipate in the public distribution of so 
exquisite an assemblage as the Holderness 
collection.” 

In 1827 a curious sale of 


there was 


THE OFFICE 


comes across some curious lots. There are 
the household furniture, plate, trinkets, china, 
laces, linen, some wearing apparel, etc., of 
Mrs. Winter, deceased, “ body-laundress to 
her late Royal Highness the Princess 
Dowager of Wales,” at her house in Duke 
Street, St. James’s. The perquisites of the 
“body-laundress”” brought three hundred 
and thirty-nine pounds in 1772. We 
notice with a smile all the stock epithets 
of praise bestowed so lavishly by the 
auctioneer in his catalogue ; exguisife, noble, 
superb, and capital are scattered about indis- 
criminately. But the first Christie was not 
content with these. We have spoken of his 
oratory ; we must not forget his literary style, 


Egyptian sepulchral monuments and em- 
balmed specimens sold by the younger 
Christie. A female mummy was knocked 
down for nine pounds eleven shillings and 
sixpence, an embalmed cat one pound, an 
embalmed hawk five shillings, and an arm 
of a mummy one guinea. 

But it is as the Stock Exchange of 
British and even of international art that 
Christie’s wins a deserved renown. Every 
sale being, as has been said, a pulse-beat 
of art, the prices realized for Raphaels, 
Claudes, Vandycks, Rubenses, Reynoldses, 
and the other masterpieces of painting repre- 
sent the estimation in which art is held in 
the community. Famous canvases, as well 
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as collections of china and bric-a-brac and 
heirlooms of every description, are con- 
stantly changing ownership. ‘The death of 
the owner, a great financial crash, a fall 
in the fortunes of some noble house, and 
the accumulation of years and even of 
centuries is thrown on the market. Thus 
among the famous collections dispersed at 
Christie’s may be mentioned those of Blein- 
heim Palace, of the Earl of Dudley, the 
Duke of Hamilton, Lord Cheylesmore, the 
Cavendish-Bentinck collection, the Lonsdale 
collection, the Beckett Denison, Adrian 
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spring no less than six thousand four 
hundred pounds was paid by Mr. Duveen 
for a Louis XV. oblong gold snuff-box, 
painted by Hainelin with bouquets and 
flowers. This price constitutes a record at 
Christie’s. Consider the vast wealth of a com- 
munity when snuff-boxes commonly demand 
a couple of thousand guineas and a piece 
of chinaware fetches a hundred pounds an 
ounce. The first china sale at Christie’s, 
nearly a century and a half ago, was alto- 
gether a different affair. It concerned the 
stock-in-trade of a Mr. Stewart, “who” 


A LOT WITH A HISTORY. 


Hope, Magniac, Wynn Ellis, Bernal Gillott, 


and Napier collections. Sales of very great 
interest, disproportionate to their actual in- 
trinsic value, occur from time to time, and such 
a sale was that which took place of the /ares 
and fenates of Charles Dickens, only a month 
after his lamented death in 1870. There 
were a number of pictures by Frith, Maclise, 
Leslie, and Wilkie, while among the miscel- 
laneous mementos were Dickens’s favourite 
raven in a glass case, which brought a hun- 
dred and twenty guineas, his chair, and his 
desk. The total amount realized was nine 
thousand four hundred and ten pounds. 

In the cellar while we write repose many 
thousands of pounds’ worth of carved furni- 
ture and china alone. In one strong box is 
stowed away an assortment of snuff-boxes 
which may prove to be worth a prince’s 
ransom. At the Hawkins sale this past 


(to quote the catalogue) “is going into 
another Way of Business.” At this, as at 
immediately subsequent sales, two white 
Chelsea groups “of the four quarters of 
the globe” went for a modest guinea; an 
entire Worcester tea-set, two pounds twelve 
shillings ; while Sévres urns and vases 
varied in price from ten to fifteen guineas. 
Recently, three articles of Sevres fabrication 
realized ten thousand guineas. At a sale of 
Derby and Chelsea porcelain in 1782 the 
following eminent persons were present 
and became purchasers: Dr. Johnson, the 
Duchess of Portland, Lady Bute, Sir 
Abraham Hume, Lord Fitzwilliam, Lady 
Weymouth, Lady Essex, Lady Cornwall, the 
Duchess of Ancaster, Sir Joseph Banks, 
besides numerous others. Then, as in our 
own day, the bidding on certain coveted 
“lots” is productive of much rivalry. On 
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one occasion, not so long 
ago, it is related that a 
certain collector had, 
prior to the sale, marked 
a beautiful gold and 
jewelled cabinet as_ his 
own, provided it could 
be purchased at a 
figure within his 
means. In fact, he 
was prepared to pay 
for this exquisite 
bagatelle as much 
as two thousand 
guineas, rather than 
lose it. By a coin- 
cidence another and 
richer collector had, 
also privately, re 
solved to acquire 
the charming 
casket. “This lot, 
gentlemen, please,” 
announced the por- 
ter in charge, and the 
bidding started at 
what seemed a fair 
price for thearticle 

namely, three hun- 
dred guineas; at 
seven hundred 
guineas all the bid 


ders but the two we have mentioned dropped 
out. “ Eight hundred guineas,” cried the auc- 


tioneer. “ One thousand,” 
remarked the sturdy, but 
somewhat choleric, first col 
lector. “Fifteen hundred,” 
quietly retorted the less 
robust, but equally en- 
thusiastic, collector No. 2, 
with an air of clinching 
the matter. Soon by hun- 
dred-guinea starts the two 
thousand limit was reached 
and passed, the anger of 
collector No. 1 being great 
when the cabinet was 
finally knocked down to 
his rival for two thou- 
sand four hundred guineas. 
He strode up to him, 
with clenched fists. 
“You've got it,” he splut- 
tered, fiercely. “ You've 
got it. But — but it'll 
soon be mine. 


You look wretchedly ill!” 
Sometimes the frenzy of bidding causes 
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“THIS LOT, GENTLEMEN, PLEASE.” 


THIS EWER FETCHED 2,600 GUINEAS AT 


CHRISTIF’'S. 


From a Photo. by Geo. Newnes, Ltd. 


prices to ascend arbitrarily, for which the 


a 





and orchids 





successful _ bidders 
are afterwards sorry. 
For example, the 
late Mr. Beckett 
Denison purchased 
Rubens’s “ Daniel 
in the Lions’ Den” 
at the Hamilton 
sale for four thou 
sand and _ nine 
guineas, the extra 
nine guineas being 
itself eloquent testi- 
mony to the fierce 
ness of the bidding. 
But the picture had 
once been sold for 
two hundred 
guineas, and three 
years after the Bec 
kett Denison pur 
chase the Duke of 
Hamilton bought it 
back for two thou- 
sand guineas. 
Glassware is not 
usually considered 
expensive. Perhaps 
the costliest pie e 
of glassware was a 
ewer of Venetian 
glass only seven 


inches high, having seven equestrian figures 
in gold and colours on a blue ground, 


which was sold at the 
Hamilton Palace sale in 
1882. Such a piece of 
dainty glassware would 
seem to the average man, 
noting these things in a 
Regent Street window, by 
no means cheap at five 
pounds. The two-handled 
vase of Venetian glass sold 
just before it went for 
eighty guineas ; a pair of 
green glass candlesticks 
also brought eighty 
guineas; but who except 
a connoisseur would have 
thought that the bidding 
for the little glass ewer 
shown in the accompany- 
ing picture would have 
risen to two thousand six 
hundred guineas ? Such 


knowledge—like good judgment in diamonds 
takes a lifetime to acquire. 
It is extraordinary how prices fluctuate at 

















Christie’s: paintings sell easily for two 
thousand guineas one decade and fetch 
scarce two hundred the next ; or the order 
may be reversed, according to the caprice 
of collectors. It must not, of course, be 
assumed that everything which is brought 
under the hammer at Christie’s is of great 
merit or value, because the truth cannot 
be gainsaid that a great deal of worthless 
rubbish finds its way into that mart, and 
even sometimes meets with purchasers at 
respectable figures. It would be interesting 
to know just how many forged old masters 
have passed muster at Christie’s in the course 
of the last fourteen decades. ‘That momentous 
question often propounded at the critical 
moment in the 
sale of a reputed 
old master, “Is 
it genuine ?” must 
often be answered 
in the negative. 
It is certain that 
the great majority 
of pictures sold 
at auction in the 
early days were 
merely copies. 
On the other 
hand, there have 
been numerous 
instances where 
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the most unpromising and even shock 
ingly dilapidated canvases have turned 
out to be many times more valuable than the 
price realized at the sale seemed to indicate. 
But connoisseurship has latterly reached such 
a pitch of perfection that the prospective 
bidder is able to penetrate the layers of dirt 
on the surface of a Gaincborough and offer 
sums for its acquisition sufficient to astonish 
the frugal householder who has dragged it 
out of some long disused garret or lumber- 
room. 

What, the reader may now ask in con- 
clusion, do the sales at Christie’s average ? 
Taking one year with another—good, bad, 
and indifferent—over three hundred thousand 
pounds a year. ‘The 
high - water mark was 
reached in 1882 — the 
year of the Hamilton 
sale — when the total 
reached over six 
hundred thousand 
pounds: a great 
deal of money to 
be spent in one 
year on “second- 
hand objects of 
vain luxury and 
feastings of the 
eye,” as the Sage 
of Chelsea had it. 


“is IT GENUINE?” 


Vol. xxvii. —82 
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CENTURY 


and a half 
ago Voltaire 





STRAND,” there are no 
fewer than twelve hun 
dred current games 








taunted us 





being played indoors 








with being a 
nation of but “one 
sauce”; to-day many 
foreigners imagine that Englishmen possess 
but one game —to wit, “le cricquet’ 
brawny Ireland contributing “la foutballe,” 
and Scotland “la golfe.” (The ladies of the 
United Kingdom, one is led to suppose, are 
chiefly responsible for “le tennis.”) But 
although no one may question the immense 
popularity of the games we have just enumer- 
ated, which may be said fairly to monopolize 
the lighter moments of the leisured masses, 
yet they by no means represent the sum- 
total of our outdoor, to say nothing of our 
indoor, pastimes. Even our friends across 
the Channel would a year or so since have 


been obliged to recognise the supremacy of 


ping-pong, while croquet not long ago took 
such a new lease of life as to render it a 
formidable rival to tennis. According to a 
well-known authority, interviewed for “ THE 


By RayMOND WHYTE. 


and outdoors by young 
England to-day. 

But we are not at this 
moment concerned with the games everyone 
knows. Let us glance at some of the games 
which all the country may be playing to- 
morrow. The huge success of certain athletic 
amusements has, of course, its commercial 
side, and it is worth remarking that there are 
at least a score of busy inventors racking their 
brains to devise some pastime that will render 
them rich beyond the dreams of avarice. If 
you were to glance over the Patent Office 
register you would see hundreds of entries 
of lawn and parlour diversions, which doubt 
less represent an immense deal of time 
and thought, which, owing to some want of 
appreciation, or perhaps some caprice, on 
the part of the public, have failed to reward 
their inventors with a single halfpenny in 
royalties. The very names of some of these 
pastimes have a melancholy interest—magnol, 
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burton, squimps, crokinole, rochette, cymbal, 
ludo, lauriotte, haplot, fenley, rowley-bowley, 
and such-like. Mr. R. J. Deacon, of Middles- 
brough, claims to have invented no fewer 
than seventy-two such games, But long 
before this gentleman’s time there were 
labourers in the vineyard whom only the 
national disinclination to change prevented 
from becoming prosperous. England is far 
too loyal to cricket to yield it up to matapan, 
for example; yet thirty years ago an 
American géntleman named Gibbs, disgusted 
with our apathy towards baseball (Anglic8— 
rounders), devised a beautiful combination of 
the American national gamé with cricket, 
to which he gave the euphonious title of 


From a Photo. by) 


matapan. There is a legend that matapan 
still survives somewhere, but nobody paid 
any attention to it then, and the committee 
at Lord’s obstinately refused to substitute 
matapan for cricket in the season’s fixtures 
for 1873. The same fate has overtaken 
another American invention—pushball, a 
more recent importation, which, however, 
may Yet achieve considerable popularity. 
In lawn games croquet killed archery, and 
tennis laid croquet low for a time; then 
badminton came along and threatened to 
supersede tennis. Now there is a com- 
bination of tennis and cricket which may 
become very popular. Every year sees a 
dozen new games put forward, which, after 
a purely local vogue, recede into oblivion. 
This summer we have disquet, heidelberg, 
whiz-z-z, martinique, trumpette or lawn- 
trumps, buxton, clock-golf, and davenport. 
“There is no indication,” remarked Mr. 
Hamley, the celebrated dealer who made ping- 


A GAME OF DISQUET. 
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pong famous, “of- what are precisely the 
qualities which may make a game popular. It 
is much more difficult to secure a vogue for 
an outdoor than for an indoor game. People 
buy games like puff-billiards, bang-slap-bang, 
Ranjit-sinhji, squails, and suchlike, and play 
them through the season without prejudice 
to the regular outdoor games. It is not 
always extreme’ novelty that the English 
public likes ; a variation or modification of 
some familiar game stands a far better 
chance of success. Ping-pong, you know, 
was a kind of tennis, and the new game of 
pipto, which is bound to be very popular, is 
very similar to the old game of fives. Of 
the new lawn games, I should think whiz-z-z, 





(Geo. Newnes, Lid. 


clock-golf, and putting-golf stand the best 
chance of success.” 

“What do you predict will be the neat 
society craze in this line?” 

“Disquet, perhaps. This game has one 
grand advantage, inasmuch as it can be 
played with equal ease and enjoyment either 
indoors or outdoors. I shoald think that 
there will not be a single yacht or steamship 
that will not have a set or two for. the 
amusement of its passengers. A delicate 
handling of the putter is soon acquired, and 
the study of the discs requires considerable 
judgment.” It may be mentioned that 
disquet, of which an illustration appears on 
this page, can be played by two, four, or more 
players in a hall, veranda, courtyard, house- 
boat, or ship’s deck. 

Of the other new games which have made 
their début this season, one of the most 
picturesque and graceful is buxton, the 
invention of a well-known baronet who prefers 
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From a Photo. by) 
to remain anonymous. The chief implement 
used in this game seems to have been 
suggested by a punting pole. Everyone who 
has seen a pretty girl manceuvring a punt on 
the Thames is aware that there are few 
attitudes which show off her figure to better 
advantage. Even a short damsel inclined to 
embonpoint appears at her best when propel- 
ling this sort of river craft, and the same may 
be said of buxton, so called because first 
played in the Duke of Devonshire’s Midlands 
domain in the summer of 1903. One great 
objection to the game is that it involves a series 
of holes or pockets on the lawn as well as 
hoops of the croquet pattern, but these, of 
course, may be eli- 
minated, although 
they certainly lend 
an additional ex- 
citement to the 
game. ‘The end 
of each pole ter- 


minates in @ ball 
or large round 
knob, the same 


size as the wooden 
balls used in play- 
ing, which are 
fifteen in number, 
all of different 
colours. The 
object of the 
player is to gain 
the highest score, 
either by cannons 
or passing through 


the hoops. A ball From a Photo. by] 


BUXTON—WHICH SUGGESTS RIVER PUNTING. 


TRUMPETTE, OR LAWN TRUMPS, 


(Geo. Newnes, Lid. 


falling into a pocket is said to be bunkered, 
and counts fifty against the player. 

The inventor of trumpette, or !awn-trumps, 
seems also to have gone to the punting 
pole. Here, however, the “staff” terminates 
in an iron or brass-shod point instead of 
a ball, and the game is played with flat discs 
in the form of hearts, diamonds, clubs, 
and spades, each having a separate value 
as in bridge. The lawn is marked out 
into a court divided into eighteen squares, 
the object of the player being to fling 
his or her trumps into the various squares 
by means of the staff inserted into the 
small hole in each disc. 





(Geo. Newnes, Lid. 


























From a Photo. by) 


Quite as fascinating and almost as pic- 
turesque in its way is the new game of 


heidelberg. This is 
played with an inter- 
vening net and two 
large hoop-shaped 
racquets perforated in 
the middle, propelling 
a shuttlecock. Behind 
each player is stretched 
a score - court, into 
which if the shuttle- 
cock falls it scores 
against the player on 
that side. It should 
be mentioned that the 
shuttlecock must pass 
through the _perfora- 
tion in the racquet in 
order to score. Should 
either player trespass 
upon any of the num- 
bered squares in the 
court with his feet 
while playing, this also 
counts against him ; 
while if the shuttle 
passes beyond the 
boundaries of the 
court it is termed dead 
or lost. 


AN EXCITING ROUND AT HEIDELBERG. 


rh 


“ WHIZ-Z-Z "—ARCHERKY WITHOUT THE BOW. 
By permission of Messrs. Hamley Bros., Limited. 
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OUTDOOR GAMES. 


(Geo. Newnes, Lid. 
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Whiz-z-z is the 
rather fantastic 
name of one of 
the latest garden 
games. Although 
played with arrows 
and targets there 
are no bows, and 
therefore no skill 
in archery is re- 
quired, the arrows 
being thrown by 
the hand on to 
the target, which 
is placed on the 
ground. Consider- 
able expertness is 
soon acquired, and 
the game promises 
to be a huge suc: 
cess. 

Putting - golf is, 
as the name in- 
dicates, that por- 
tion of the royal 
and ancient game 
associated with 
the putting-green, 


the “holes” being represented by circular 
discs and multiplied by five. Besides being 
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a capital pastime in itself, it affords invaluable 
practice to the would-be golfer. 

An even more ingenious game is martinique, 
which is played on either side of a four-post 
barrier supporting three numbered — hoops. 


We have already hinted something of the 
ingenuity demanded, not merely in inventing 
new games, but in devising new names for 
them. Many persons are ready to ascribe no 
little of a game’s success to a happy inspiration 


From a Photo, by) PUTTING-GOLF. (Geo. Newnes, Lid. 2° 
at its christening. Having got your game it 
is necessary to give it a title which will take 
the public fancy, as, for instance, did ping- 
pong, which it is difficult to believe as table 
tennis could have achieved such an amazing 


The players are equipped with a racquet, 
termed a p/anche, and a celluloid ball attached 
to a handle, the latter held in the right hand. 
The aim, of course, is to send the ball 
through the hoop and secure it again with- 


From a Photo, by] AN EXCITING ROUND AT MARTINIQUE. (Geo. Newnes, Lid. 


out its being “captured” by the opposing degree of popularity—amounting, indeed, to 


player. As may be imagined, martinique is a “craze.” But, after all, the atmosphere of 
a most exciting pastime, but it is nota game England is far less favourable to the growth 
in which a valetudinarian may be recom- of “crazes” than France or America. Thus, 
mended to indulge immoderately. on the other side of the Atlantic, bang-slap- 
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From a Photo. by] SPIROPOLE, OR POLE-POLO. 


bang is enjoying a signal success in the 
drawing-room or dining-room, although we 
already know it here as an indoor modification 
of pole-polo. 

Pole - polo, or spiropole, is not exactly 


a new game, but it enjoys far less popu- 
larity than it deserves. As may be seen 
by the illustration, it is simplicity itself, 
being played with racquets and a ball sus- 
pended from the summit of 
a pole. 
For clock - golf all that is 
needed is sufficient space on 
a smooth lawn to describe 
a circle some fifteen feet in 
diameter. This circle encloses 
the dial-plate of the clock, as 
is shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration, the game being 
played by. each person with a 
golf ball and a putter. 
It would really be difficult 
to enumerate all the novel 
outdoor games which have 
been copyrighted within the 
past twelvemonth, or which 
the present summer will see 
rehearsed before the delighted 
eye of their inventor or the 
dubious eye of their pur- 


chaser. Every man or woman 


of volatile tem- 
perament has 
probably at some 
time or other in- 
vented a game, 
even if it was only 
in the nursery or 
in the school- 
room. Yet we 
cannot conscien- 
tiously recommend 
the ingenuity of 
the youngster in 
“Uncle Remus,” 
whose idea. of a 
lawn game was to 
suspend a live 
terrapin from a 
clothes - line and 
heave cups and 
saucers at him; 
whoever broke 
the most cups 
and saucers with- 
in a given time won the game. If, 
however, the terrapin died, he won. 
Which reminds us of the charming pastime 
of the little boy in Punch, who was 
asked by a sympathetic gentleman what 
had become of his brother. ‘Oh, we 
were playing such a beautiful game—who 
could lean farthest out of the top-floor 
window, and—and Tommy won”! 


(Geo. Newnes, Lid. 


CLOCK-GOLF. 
By permission of Messrs, Hamley Bros., Limited 





By Mrs. BaiLutie REYNOLDS (G. M. Rosins). 


S the Grafin entered—with a 
subdued eagerness which could 
not quite hide itself — the 
Graf started from his troubled 
thoughts and _ looked her 
bravely in the face. She saw, 

and braced herself to bear what was almost 
incredibly bad news for her. 

“ She will not ?” she asked, softly. 

“She will not,” replied the Graf; and, in 
the pitiful silence that followed, he stared out 
over the unkept gardens and overgrown deer- 
forest that would have formed so goodly a 
heritage had he possessed the money to keep 
them in order. 

“Do you think she meant it?” asked the 
wife, wistfully, after a while. 

“Oh, yes, she meant it.” 

“Did you put it to her, Ernst, from all 
points of view ?” 

“T think so; yes, I tried to. In these 
days one does not hope to influence one’s 
children ; one merely pleads with them. | 
pleaded with Gilda. I told her some of what 
so brilliant a match must mean for us.” 


“That would have no effect upon her.” 

“It had none; the result of an English 
education, my wife.” 

The Grafin rose and came to sit by her 


husband. They were not old people ; they 
were still young enough to have soaring 
ambitions, and to suffer keenly. She took 
his hand. 

“Ernst, I suppose, at the bottom of your 
heart, you think her right ?” 

He winced. 

“ When we were young, Rosi, girls before 
marriage did not concern themselves with 
such things. The scandal is an old one; 
there is no reason why the Grand Duke 
should not make Gilda an excellent husband, 
just because he has been guilty of an indis- 
cretion ; he is not popular, but nobody denies 
that he is a brave soldier.” 

The Grafin sighed. 

“Remember, Gilda has Royal blood in 
her ; she is proud.” 

“TI believe,” he cried, petulantly, “ that 
you are on her side.” 

A shadow darkened the sunny window that 





THE GRAND DUKE’S LOVE AFFAIR. 


opened upon the terrasse, and a young girl 
entered the room. 

Gilda von Irmingen was not a beauty in 
the ordinary sense of the word, and evidently 
did not so consider herself. Superb health, 
both physical and mental, was the first im- 
pression she conveyed. Just now her trim, 
athletic young figure, full of verve and elas- 
ticity, was garbed in a loose white bodice, 
a leather belt was round the supple waist, 
and the shortness of the cloth skirt showed 
that she had just come from bicycling. 

Her light brown hair waved back from a 
candid, fearless brow; her grey eyes were 
frank and confident. She seated herself on 
a corner of her father’s writing-table, flung 
down her straw hat, and began to draw off 
her leather gauntlet gloves. 

“Well,” said she, “go on, dears; you 
were talking about me.” 

“Gilda,” said her mother, reproachfully, 
“vou do not appreciate the honour the 
Grand Duke does you.” 

“It is nothing of the kind,” said the girl, 
simply. “The Grand Duke ought not to 
apply for the hand of any good woman. If 
he had all the graces, instead of being as he 
is, plain, middle-aged, and grumpy, I could 
not marry him. You neither of you wish 
me to, really.” 

The Grafin fondled the hand of her re- 
volted daughter. “Thiak what opportunities 
for good such a marriage would bring,” she 
softly suggested. “You, who are burning to 
reform the world—might you not do much 
as the reigning Grand Duchess ?” 

“There never was a good building reared 
on a bad foundation, mother.” 

“In my days young girls were content to 
allow their parents to decide upon such 
questions.” 

“Yes, and how badly such arrangements 
turned out! No, motherling, it is best to 
be miserable in one’s own way, and not to 
have one’s sorrows pre-arranged by someone 
else.” 

“A very good antidote to misery is to 
have the power to alleviate the miseries of 
others,” murmured the Griafin, as though to 
herself. 

“The man must care about you, Gilda,” 
said her father, suddenly, “else would he 
never choore a jewel in such a poor setting.” 

The young girl laughed easily. “He does 
not come here until he has sought elsewhere 
in vain, be sure, father! You are the only 
noble in Ravestein who is of the blood 
Royal. The Duke would have married years 


ago but for lack of a wife.” 
Vol. xxvit. +83. 
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The parents looked at each other. There 
was no appealing to the vanity of this girl ; 
her clear eyes saw farther than theirs. 
Neither of them would urge upon her that 
fact which meant so little to her—everything 
to them—their poverty and their ambition. 

In her youthful self-sufficiency she never 
thought of that. 

“ Now, were it not the Grand Duke, but 
his brother, Prince Victor, who came 
a-wooing,” she blithely cried, “I might say 
‘Yes, if you please, kind sir!’ for he is ten 
years younger and a hundred times less 
ugly. But Eberhardt! And he is so dull, 
too—he scarcely spoke to me when he 
danced with me at the Court ball.” 

“ Apparently he thought the more,” replied 
her father, with a wintry smile. “ But now, 
Gilda, counsel your parents out of the fulness 
of your modern culture. The Grand Duke 
comes here to-morrow incognito, attended 
only by his friend Baron Helso, ostensibly 
for the hunting, though the real object of his 
visit you have just heard. What is to be 
done ?” 

“Why, father, surely he may come all the 
same, whether I marry him or not ?” 

The Graf looked down at his writing-table 
and traced idle figures with his pen. “I 
shall make it clear to him that it is you who 
refuse,” he said. “ Parents cannot compel 
their children in these days, unfortunately.” 

Gilda sprang up: a fire was in her limpid 
eyes. With a swift movement she walked to 
her father’s side. 

“Graf von Irmingen, would you, if you 
could, compel me to marry Duke Eber- 
hardt?” she cried. “You do not answer! 
You know that you would not! You and 
my mother think as I do, that our line is too 
proud to be tarnished, even though the 
tarnish be hidden under robes of state! But 
you are afraid—you want to cast the respon- 
sibility on me, a young girl! Well, do so! 
My shoulders are broad enough to bear it !” 

And, turning, she broke away from them 
out into the warm sunlight and drifting 
autumn leaves of the terrasse. 

They looked at each other. She did not 
realize, could not realize, the crushing burden 
of noble poverty. She was too young; it 
was natural that she should think of herself 
alone. 

But she was their only child ! 


Eberhardt, Grand Duke of Ravestein, was 
a small man, without dignity of presence. 
His face was lined, and his weary eyes set in 


deep under black brows. His black hair 
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and moustache were prematurely grizzled. 
His nature was outwardly cold and unre- 
sponsive, which rendered him unpopular in 
his dominions. His plainness was accen- 
tuated by the livid scar on one side of his 
forehead—a legacy of his reckless daring in 
the never-to-be-forgotten charge of Eddergau. 

His demeanour, as he bowed over the 
hand of the Lady Gilda in the large, faded saal 
of Schloss Irmingen, was quiet and crushed. 

Baron Helso, a blonde giant who stood 
behind him, frowned formidably upon the 
impertinent, penniless girl who had dared to 
rebuff his master. 

Gilda looked charming in her pale pink 
gown, with pearls in her light brown wavelets 
of hair. Her 
sprightly _ self- 
possession car- 
ried things off 
with grace and 
vivacity. 

“The wea- 
ther is fine,” 
she said, “and 
eur forest is 
full of deer; 
you will have 
good sport, 
Highness.” 

Eberhardt 
looked her 
squarely in the 
eyes. 

“I do not 
care for sport, 
Fraulein, since 
1 am not to 
have my heart’s 
desire.” 

“God grant 
it you, High- 
ness, whatever 
it be,” she re- 
plied at once. 

“It is you 
alone, Frau- 
lein, who can 
bestow it.” 

“Does your 
Highness 
allude to the 
alliance so flat- 
teringly suggested by the Geheimsrath to 
my father ?” 

The Grand Duke bowed. 

“T had no idea that your heart was con- 
cerned in the matter, Highness,” was the 
demure reply. 


‘TWO HEARTS SHOULD GO TO MAKE A MARRIAGE, HIGHNESS; MY 
HEART IS NOT YouRS.” 
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He displayed eagerness ; a sudden spark 
lit up the weary eyes and strangely beautified 
the homely face. 

“If 1 assured you that so it is, might 
that induce you to reconsider your decision, 
Fraulein?” 

The Grafin drew Baron Helso away to look 
at an embroidery, and Gilda walked slowly 
to the end of the room, to the big oriel 
window, looking on the terrasse, where the 
sinking sun in splendour poured through the 
diamond panes, with their blazoned shields, 
proclaiming the high lineage of the Von 
Irmingens. The Grand Duke walked at her 
side ; she turned upon him with a pretty gesture. 

“Two hearts should go to make a marriage, 
Highness ; my 
heart is not 
yours.” 

The sun 
burned upon 
her cloudy hair 
till each sepa- 
rate strand was 
burnished 
gold, as though 
she were 
crowned al- 
ready. She en- 
joyed the rdle 
she played. 
Her English 
education en- 
abled her to 
see the old- 
world quaint- 
ness of her life 
and of the pre- 
sent crisis. No 
feeling towards 
the —_unattrac- 
tive man at her 
side intruded 
itself to mar 
her self - com- 
placency. She 
-was mistress of 
the _ situation. 
To begin life 
with declining 
the suit of a 
reigning ruler 
was distinctly 
to give a proof of the unworldliness and lofty 
mind of the new woman. 

It was evident that Eberhardt thought so ; 
his eyes were full of reverence. : 

“It is I who am presumptuous, Fraulein,” 
he said, humbly. “I am so surrounded by 
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courtiers that I sometimes forget how little I, 
personally, have to offer.” 

The colour flamed up to Gilda’s expressive 
face. 

“T should not wish you to believe that I 
am so paltry as to be caught by externals,” 
she said, hurriedly, “ but I own I aim high. 
It is a foolish whim, but I have determined 
either to die unwed or to marry a hero.” 

He turned his eyes on the transparent 
face. For the first time he looked at her as 
an elder may indulgently regard an impetuous 
child, and he smiled kindly. 

“What do you understand by a _ hero, 
Fraulein ?” 

She looked down. “A man of stainless 
honour,” she softly said. “One who is— 
master of himself. One who will do great 
deeds without desiring praise.” 

There was a silence, while it seemed that 
Eberhardt received, and accepted silently, 
an unexpected blow. But when he spoke it 
was very gently, and it was only in his eyes 
that the pain remained. 

“Has it ever occurred to you, lady, that 
you may not know your hero when you meet 
him ?” 

“Why,” she laughed, “are heroes so 
common that he will be like all others ?” 

“No; but it seems to me ”—he paused, 
and his patient gaze wandered away over the 
autumn woodlands ; there was a far-off note 
in his voice as he concluded—‘“ it seems to 
me that the man most likely to do such deeds 
as I understand you to mean would be the 
man least likely to talk of them.” 

So saying, he bowed to her in his stiff 
German fashion, turned on his heel, and went 
to where her mother sat, doing her best to 
entertain Baron Helso, who was, to put it 
mildly, a good deal bored by this excursion 
into the primitive life of a provincial Schloss. 

Later, when the Grand Duke found himself 
alone in his apartments with his friend, he 
turned suddenly from a fixed contemplation 
of the embossed figures on the majolica 
Ofen, and said abruptly :— 

“Helso, she has heard—she has been 
told—she knows.” 

“Gott im Himmel!” cried Helso, who 
was lighting a huge fat cigar, with long puffs 
of enjoyment. “What will happen to our 
Fatherland when the young girls criticise 
their ruler’s morals to his face?” 

“It was most delicately hinted ; she Said 
she would marry a man of stainless honour.” 

“Well, I only know of one in the Grand 
Duchy,” grunted Helso. “Gott bewahre ! 
What these girls expect ! Monstrous! ” 
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He puffed away for some minutes without 
further speech ; at last he said, “I suppose 
you mean that she knows half?” 

Eberhardt nodded silently. 

Helso stirred uneasily in his chair, his blue 
eyes fixed meditatively upon the motionless 
figure of the Grand Duke, sad and patient. 
Then he rose slowly, came over to where he 
stood, and touched him on the arm with a 
queer, loving gesture, like the endearment of 
an elephant. 

“ My friend,” he said, wistfully, “is this 
really an affair of the innermost heart?” 

There was a motion of assent. 

“Truly an affair of your personal happi- 
ness ?” 

“You know me, Helso. You know whether 
I take fancies lightly, or whether, having 
taken more than a fancy now, I am likely to 
change.” 

“That being so,” gravely replied Helso, 
knocking off his ash into one of the Grafin’s 
best Meissen cups—“ that being so, with your 
permission, Highness, she shall know all.” 

There was a moment’s pause—just one— 
before Eberhardt drew himself up, put aside 
his attitude of informality, and answered in 
measured tones, as though to a _ subor- 
dinate :— 

“* Not with my permission, Baron Helso.” 

So saying, he passed quickly across the 
room, entered his sleeping apartment, and 
shut the door with a snap as one who en- 
trenches himself against temptation. 

Helso resumed his chair and his big cigar. 
He smiled. 


“To the forest of Sauffringen is a glorious 
expedition,” said Gilda ; “but surely not for 
to-day, Herr Baron, when the weather is so 


uncertain! Look at those banks of clouds 
in the west !” 

“ The wind is in the north, Fraulein.” 

“Yes, but the barometer ! ” 

“The finest weather is to be had at this 
time of the year with a north wind and a 
falling barometer, Fraulein. I am a weather 
prophet. But let me not urge you; it is a 
long ride for a young lady.” 

She gave a proud little laugh; after that 
she would go anywhere. 

“We put ourselves in your hands, Herr 
Baron,” she gaily cried, “and beware of the 
fate of the false prophet.” 

Helso’s blue eyes twinkled under lowered 
lids. 

They started off upon the long day’s ride, 
Gilda in her plain English habit and little 
felt hat with a pheasant’s wing, sitting her 














* 


“NOT WITH MY PERMISSION, BARON HELSO, 


horse joyously, with smiling eyes and erect 
mien, strong in the confidence of uncon- 
quered girlhood and youthful belief in herself. 

They rode, as generally happened, Helso 
with Gilda, and the Grand Duke behind with 
her father, and when they came to a bit of 
turf Helso incited the girl to a_ gallop. 
When they pulled up their horses. the others 
were not in sight. 

“ Never mind,” said Helso ; “we will go the 
long way round and join the high road at 
Auschwitz ; I know this country well.” 

“I don’t,” said Gilda; “it is out of my 
beat—I generally ride over our own lands. 
But it is lovely here ; let us go on.” 

They entered a pine forest. The sun 
poured down upon them with that excep- 
tional warmth and brightness which some- 
times seems to precede the overshadowing 
of a heavy cloud. The north wind had 
dropped and the storm from the west was 
rolling up; but they rode east, and Gilda 
noticed nothing, in her enjoyment of the ride 
and the wild, gorgeous scenery. 

“ Fancy living within a few hours’ ride of 
this and never knowing it!” she cried. 
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“One is often in close prox- 
imity to something grand with- 
out knowing it,” remarked the 


Baron, and Gilda 
answered :— 

“Yes, that is quite true.” 

She thought as she spoke, 
why she could hardly tell, of 
the plain, scarred face and sad 
eyes of the man who loved her. 
In the three days which he had 
spent at the Schloss she had 
discovered him to be in many 
ways very unlike what she had 
supposed. Once or twice the 
idea that she might be mistaken 
had even crossed her mind, but 
of that there was small possi- 
bility. 

“Prince Victor used to hunt 
here a great deal,” broke in 
Helso, “but he does not come 
now.” 

“Do you know much of 
Prince Victor?” asked the girl. 

“Quite as much as I want 
to,” sourly replied he. 

“Why, don’t you like him ?” 
she asked, in astonishment. 
“‘] thought he was so popular.” 

“And Duke Eberhardt is 
unpopular,” returned Helso. 
“Than which you could have 
no better example of the value of public 
opinion.” 

“ Ah, you are fond of the Grand Duke !” 

“T would die for him, Fraulein ; but then, 
you see, I know him—you do not.” 

The tone of warm, admiring affection 
struck Gilda forcibly. She caught herself 
distinctly wishing that the Grand Duke were 
as wholly admirable from the feminine as 
from the male standpoint. 

As Helso spoke he reined in his horse at 
a cross-road, and looked to right and left. 
“There should be a sign-post here,” he said, 
with some appearance of anxiety. “ What 
shall you say to me, Fraulein, if we lose the 
way ?” 


earnestly 


“Oh, I expect we should find it,” she 
answered, carelessly. “There is not much 
fear of our being benighted. But I am 


growing very hungry, and the huntsmen have 
all the lunch with them.” 

““T feel sure we turn to the left,” said her 
guide ; and, as the left-hand road was a 
beautiful grass ride, fringed with golden 
bracken and stately firs, they rode down it 
It ended in a broken expanse 


gaily enough. 




















of gorse and heather ; the road was lost, and 
all around was wild and solitary. 

“T have turned too soon,” said Helso, 

“but, if we keep in this direction, we must 
strike the road sooner or later; I go by the 
sun.” 
They still went on. Gilda, in gay spirits, 
delighted with the ride and the beautiful 
country, was quite unconcerned as to their 
whereabouts. 

But, as they picked their way over the 
uneven ground, slowly the sunlight waned 
and the black storm rolled up with gathering 
haste. 

“Oh,” cried Gilda, as a few wild drops 
dashed in her face, “you were a false 
prophet after all!” 

“But in a happy hour,” returned the 
Baron, “I see the chimney-stacks of a house 
I know, where resides a lady to whom I shall 
be delighted to present you, and who will 
have great pleasure in giving us shelter until 
the storm is over. Let us hasten ; it is going 
to be severe.” 

Gilda pulled up her horse short, the rain 
driving in her face, and a shrieking wind 
bending the tall tree-tops of the wood. She 
knew of but one lady who resided in the 
heart of the Sauffringen Wald. Surely, 
surely, the Baron could not have the hardi- 
hood to take her there? But for her life she 
could not help the crimson that rushed to 
her smooth cheek as she asked :— 

“Who is your friend, Herr Baron? Will 
she not resent such an unceremonious visit ?” 

“My friend is a charming lady who has 
had great misfortunes ; she will, I am sure, 
welcome any diversion, for her life is solitary.” 
He laid a hand upon her bridle-rein. “ Quick, 
Fraulein, ere you are drenched through and 
through.” 

He was spurring on, and Gilda was con- 
strained to follow. She repeated to herself 
over and over again that it was impossible 
that the Baron should intend to insult her. 
Moreover, she was realizing that, if they rode 
much farther, she would soon be wet to the 
skin. They darted in, through open drive 
gates, and up a smooth gravel sweep, and 
were soon in sight of a wide door, which 
stood hospitably open. Across the grass of 
the park, among the flying brown leaves 
which the storm was bringing down in crowds 
upon the ground, she caught a glimpse of a 
child, a little boy, with tossing yellow curls, 
running fast, with a nursemaid, towards the 
shelter of the house. Then the horses 
stopped, the Baron lifted her hastily down, 
and she stood, panting and with heightened 
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colour, in the outer hall, while a great bell 
clanged through the silent place. 

A man-servant in very elaborate livery 
responded to the summons. He led them 
into an inner hall, full of warm scents and 
hot-house flowers and gay rugs, and through 
it to a drawing-room which was a mass of 
embowered luxury. The man evidently knew 
Helso well. He departed in silence, and 
Gilda stood feeling suddenly conscious of her 
straying locks of hair and a splash of mud 
on the skirt of her habit. There was an 
open fire, foreign fashion, in the room, which 
was overpoweringly hot and perfumed. In 
a few minutes the door opened, and there 
glided in a golden-haired lady whose com- 
plexion owed its delicacy partly to art, 
whose fingers Were loaded with jewels, 
and whose face wore the indescribable 
expression of a woman who does _ not 
expect to receive a visit from a member of 
her own sex. 

Gilda von Irmingen stiffened visibly where 
she stood. The Baron was bowing over the 
lady’s hand and apologizing for their intru- 
sion. Then he took the little white foolish 
hand in his and led her forward, the rich silk 
of her pale blue robe rustling behind her on 
the fur rugs and parquet inlaying of the flor. 

Gilda, rigidly erect, looked in contrast like 
a handsome boy, with her breezy atmosphere 
of fresh air and healthful exercise. 

“Let me present to you, Fraulein, the 
wife of His Highness Prince Victor,” gravely 
said the Baron Helso. 

There was a moment’s tingling silence ; 
the lady looked up as if frightened into the 
Baron’s face. “Oh,” she breathed, “ will not 
Victor be displeased, Helso ?” 

“ Madam,” replied the soldier, “ this lady 
is the young Countess Gilda von Irmingen, 
whom the Grand Duke wished to honour 
with his hand. Had the marriage been 
arranged, she wouid have doubtless been 
presented to you ; and, as it is, I think it not 
imprudent that she should know the lady who 
might have been her sister-in-law.” 

The lady lifted her big forget-me not eyes 
up to Gilda’s changing féce. 

“Is it you that Eberhardt loves?” said 
she, rather as though surprised at the taste of 
the Grand Duke. “I wish him happiness, 
for he is the only really good man I have ever 
met—except, perhaps, our good friend the 
Baron here. I have reasons, too, for wishing 
that Eberhardt would marry, reasons which I 
cannot explain to you. Have you refused 
him ?” 

Gilda raised her head with a cold aloofness. 
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“THE BARON WAS BOWING OVER THE LADY'S HAND.” 


“T hardly think our very slight acquaintance 
warrants your question, madam ” 
“Oh, dear, of course it doesn’t,” cried the 


Princess Victor, breaking into a pretty, 
foolish little laugh. “ But, you see, I am 
not of your world; I was born-to more 
freedom of thought and speech.” Her throat 
swelled, and she turned away with a sob. 
“T have not received a woman of your rank 
since I came to live here nine years ago,” 
she faltered. “For Victor's sake I have 
endured that all the world should think the 
worst of me ; and here I might have starved 
but for Eberhardt. And now, though Helso 
tells you I have done nothing wrong, you 
treat me like dirt beneath your feet !” Facing 
suddenly round, she made a deep curtsy. 
“T will withdraw,” she said, with the crimson 
colour showing through the pearl powder, 
and a pathetic dash of real dignity. “ Baron 
Helso, will you take the lady to the dining- 
room and see that she has some refresh- 
ment ?” 


Gilda started forward. “Believe me, 
madam, what you take for pride is merely 
shyness,” she faltered, taking the reluctant 
hand. “I beg that you will forgive me if I 
hurt you. But I am astonished—I am at a 
loss; in short, I must beg you to excuse 
me.” 

“You are wet, too,” said the Princess 
Victor, in tones of much concern. “ You 
must be dried before you can eat. May I 
ring for a maid to attend you?” 

She was eager in her offers of hospitality, 
and Gilda was taken charge of by a French 
maid, whose disdain of her general appear- 
ance was plainly to be seen, but who set to 
work upon her wet hair, and in ten minutes 
had made her as neat as circumstances would 
permit, with several furtive sighs at the 
waste of good material as she passed the 
lustrous silky masses of hair through her 
fingers. 

When Gilda descended the stairs she found 
the Baron alone in the inner hall, where 4 
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tempting little godéer had been laid out. “She 
went straight up to him. 

“ You brought me here on purpose ?” 

Helso bowed. 

“ Fraulein,” he said, “I love the Grand 
Duke ; and his heart seems to me to be set 
upon your favour.” In his voice also was a 
kind of tone that suggested that he could 
not understand why this should be the case. 
“That being so, it occurred to my mind that 
you might pos- 
sibly have 
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question—must marry a woman unless he 
loves her. Thus, if you adhere to your 
decision, Fraulein, he must give his consent 
to the marriage of Prince Victor with the 
Princess Violet of Plevna, which, as everyone 
knows, has long been eonsidered possible, 
and this poor lady and her son will remain 
here unacknowledged.” 
Still Gilda neither moved nor spoke. 
“The Grand Duke is attached to me, 
Fraulein,” con- 
tinued the 





heard, among 
the gossip of 
the country- 
side, a false 
account of the 
ménage which 
exists here. My 
well-meant 
effort may be 
useless, but it 
seemed my duty 
to remove what 
might by 
chance be an 
obstacle to the 
happiness of 
one who, more 
than any man 
I know, de- 
serves happi- 
ness.” 

Gilda said 
neither yea nor 
nay, but silently 
gazed at the 
fire. 

“There have 
been many of 
Prince Victor's 
scrapes which 
his brother has 
taken upon his 
shoulders,” 
went on Helso, 
“but this is 
the most ex- 
pensive. The Princess Victor was in the 
ballet at Munich, and is used to luxury. 
As long as he is heir to the throne Prince 
Victor will not acknowledge her. The 
marriage is morganatic, of course, but 
the Grand Duke much dislikes the idea of 
setting aside the unfortunate lady and her 
son. He would himself have married long 
ago but for his singular views on the subject, 
for he holds that no one—not even a reign- 
ing monarch, when the succession is in 





“GILDA NEITHER MOVED NOR SPOKE.” 


speaker, “but 
if he knew that 
I had brought 
you here or 
told you this 
he would de- 
- me from 

y attendance 
on his person ; 
therefore, if I 
have displeased 
you by what 
I have done, 
you have my 
punishment 
ready to your 
hand.” He 
bowed deeply. 

“You mean,” 
said Gilda, 
slowly, ‘‘that 
this is to _be 
between you 
and me; that 
I am not to let 
His Highness 
know that -I 
have been 
here?” 

“I could 
not make such 
a request of 
you, Fraulein. 
I can only tell 
you what the 
consequences 
are likely to be if you do mention it.” 

“That makes my task much harder,” she 
said, under her breath. “But I deserve it; 
oh, I deserve it !” 

The afternoon was far spent when the 
Baron and his charge at last rejoined the 
Graf and his Royal guest. The rain was 
over, and the west full of plunging, purple, 
rose-lined clouds, which were fast fading in 
the early autumn twilight. They excused 
themselves for their wanderings as well as 
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they could, but Gilda could see that her 
behaviour in so long absenting herself was 
very displeasing to her father. 

Eberhardt was most solicitous for her 
health, and anxious lest she should have 
taken cold; though both she and Helso 


repeatedly assured him that they had 
been completely sheltered during the 
storm. 


It was so late that the long ride home 
must be at once begun, and the horses’ 
heads were turned back along the way they 
came. Gilda had not dared let her eyes rest 
for a moment upon the face of her lover, for 
very shame ; but when Helso moved forward 
she contrived that it should be her father’s 
horse which accompanied him, while she 
hung back, and Eberhardt found himself 
riding at her side. 

He talked @ her awhile, in his usual rather 
hesitating style, as of one who did not know 
how to please girls, and whose very anxiety 
to do so put him at a disadvantage. Gilda’s 
answers were to the full as lame as his 
questions, and, in some obscure way, this 
encouraged him. Moreover, it was getting 
dark, always a relief to a shy man ; and by 
the time they had ridden a couple of. miles 
they found themselves really conversing— 
talking to each other, with the object of 
learning each other’s thoughts, and with con- 
siderable success in the attainment of their 
object. 

But presently, under the pressure of some 
influence hard to explain, the talk died away. 
They were in the very deeps of the forest, and 
there was only light enough to show them 
the long, motionless aisles of smooth, straight 
trees. The sad scent of autumn leaves after 
rain hung in the damp air—that scent which, 
more than any other, is charged with the 
regret of the soul for the dead summer, 
mystical and strange. Gilda was wholly 
occupied with her own humiliating thoughts, 
and they were very bitter. She had thought 
herself so lofty, so penetrating, so above small 
political ambition, and she stood before her 
own heart, convicted of being only very vain 
and foolish and dense, an ignorant girl, who 
did not know a great man when she saw him. 

“ How will you know your hero when you 
meet him?” he had asked her ; and she had 
smiled in confident scorn, so sure that she 
should know ; while all the time he had 
stood at her side and she knew it not. “ The 
man to do such things is the least likely to 
talk of “them.” 

Yes! And she had contemptuously put 
the homage of this great man away from her 
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—he was not worthy of Gilda von Irmingen ! 
He was the Grand Duke, and she knew that 


he too had his pride. Was it likely that the 
love she had spurned would again be offered ? 
Her miserable heart choked with penitence 
and the inability to express it. Why could 
not something happen to make it easier ? 
In books something always happened 

Eberhardt’s horse would throw him, and so 
give her a chance to show her devotion ; or 
her own horse would stumble and give him 
a chance to utter unguarded words of tender- 
ness. But this was real life, and they were 
simply moving on and on, through the mystic 
shades of the pines, silent, and wasting 
minutes of this, the last evening of the Grand 
Duke’s visit. To-morrow he would go, with 
a conventional farewell to her, under her 
mother’s eye, and she would be left to all 
her shame and her regret, and her too-late 
awakened love! She must say something 


now, if she choked for it. But what? 
What ? 

As her reflections reached this point 
Eberhardt broke silence: with words he 
would not have ventured upon in the 
daylight. 


“Our last ride together! It is so good of 

you to ride beside me, Fraulein.” 
“Good! Good of me!” she broke out, 
with a sob which she could net keep back. 
“ How can you say so, when I have been so 
horrid to you, so arrogant and vain and 
foolish ?” 

He turned his wondering, wistful eyes 
upon her in amaze, but it was too dark to 
see her face. . 

“You must not say that of yourself,” he 
stammered. “You know that it is not true. 
I have put you in a difficult position by 
coming and staying in the house; and you 
have been so kind and good.” 

“Oh, don’t!” moaned Gilda, in 
remorse. 

He rode his horse nearer to hers—he was 
a fine horseman. 

“I mean it,” he said, in deep, full tones. 
“T shall be a better man for knowing you, 
in your unsullied youth and disdain of worldly 
considerations.” 

“ And I,” said Gilda, unsteadily, “ shall be 
a better woman all my life for having known 
you, with your great humility and your gentle, 
courteous forbearance with ignorance and 
folly.” 

“ Ah, Gilda,” he said, in a very low voice, 
“don’t speak too kindly, or some of what has 


her 


-been in my heart all these days will overficw 


to my lips, and I shall pain you.” 


























“* How could such a man as you love such 
a one-sided, conceited girl as I am?” she 
cried. 

“How?” said the man, softly. “Oh, 
if I might tell you some of it! Ah, 
Gilda, you are sorry for me because I am 
going away; but it is mistaken kindness 
to be too good to me. I—I can’t quite 
bear it.” 

He could hardly believe that he was not 
dreaming, when with a sudden movement 
she slid her right hand out of its white leather 
gauntlet and held it towards him in the dusk. 
Helso and the Graf were a considerable dis- 
tance ahead ; 
they were prac- 
tically alone. 
He took the 
warm, impul- 
sive hand in 
his, and now 
they were rid- 
ing sO near 
that the silky 
coat of her 
little mare 
brushed 
against his 
knee. 

She leaned 
over to him, 
the reins in 
her left hand, 
and he _ just 
saw the glitter 
of tears in 
her eyes. 
“Can you 
forgive me for 
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not knowing you when I met you — my 
hero?” 

“Gilda !” 

“Answer, oh, answer! I must ask you 
to-night, for to-morrow you will be gone 
away. Eberhardt, forgive me!” 

A broken cry escaped him. He caught 
the little bare hand to his lips and kissed it 
once and again ; then he loosed his hold of 
it. “Gilda, I am not a hero—not the least 
bit in the world.” 

She held out her hand again, imperiously. 
He took it, bending down and trying to look 
into her face ; suddenly she lifted it, flashing 


upon him a 
rainy, brilliant 
smile. “ The 
man most 
likely to do 
such things 
would be the 
man least 
likely to talk 
about them,” 
she mur- 
mured. 


And both 
horses stopped 
as by a mutual 
impulse, as the 
lonely - hearted 
Grand Duke 
stretched out 
his arms with 
the low, glad 
cry :— 

“My love! 
Oh, my dear, 
dear love !” 


“SHE LEANED OVER TO HIM.” 


Vol. xxvii.—84, 


Off the Track in London. 


By GEorGE R. Sims. 


III.—IN 
}VERYONE knows Camber- 
well. It is famous in farce. 
“ Did you ever send your wife 
to Camberwell?” is a stage 
classic. It is famous in history 
—Mr. Joseph Chamberlain was 
born there. Its poetical note is sounded in 
the name given to a dainty butterfly, “ The 
Camberwell Beauty.” You have hardly 
passed its famous Green before you are 
on Denmark Hill, among old country houses 
with far-stretching gardens and fair lawns 
and great leafy trees, memorials of the 
ancient forest that have survived the cease- 
less outrages of the spreading town and 
lingered on through the centuries. 

The Borough of Camberwell includes rural 
Dulwich and the College of God’s Gift, the 
glorious monument of actor-manager Alleyn, 
of the old Fortune Play-house ; it is bordered 
by the breezy heights whereon stands the 
world’s wonder-—the fairy palace of glass. It 
has its broad thoroughfares lined with splendid 





its busy streets where the bees of the 
human hive hum round the honey-stalls from 
morning to night ; it has its miles of happy 
villadom, its pleasant meads and vales ; and 
hidden away off the track it has an area of 
grime and crime, of toil and tatter, that was 
long the despair of the Church and the 


shops ; 


Council. Here the good folks and the bad, 
the worker and the loafer, the honest poor and 
the vicious, were packed away out of sight 
and, but for the occasional attention of the 
missionary and the magistrate, out of mind. 
It is this district—the Hollington Street 
area—that the Camberwell Borough Council 
has now taken vigorously in hand. Where 
there was a purgatory for the poor there is 
presently to be a paradise. But the work is 
only begun, and there still remains a strange 
land for the wanderer off the track to explore 
and to marvel at. It is a land by itself, almost 
unique. It is a network of weird, woebegone 
little streets and alleys, in which, without a 
guide, the stranger would be utterly lost. 
Here are streets as narrow as those of an 
Eastern city, in which the opposite roofs, 
almost touching, serve to keep out the fierce 
blaze of the sun. Here is a maze of streets 
that cross each other and meet and turn, 
with blank walls closing the ends of some of 
them, and as the sole means of escape an 


HIDDEN 
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“entry” through which a stout man can 
scarcely squeeze. The old town of Cordova 
is not more bewildering to all but the native 
than is this Hollington Street area of 
Camberwell. I have wandered and lost my 
way in both, and if I were hungry and heard 
the far-off sound of the dinner-bell I should 
prefer Cordova. 

Because my artist colleague is going with 
me on this expedition, we make our start 
from the Camberwell Town Hall. Some of 
the property we are anxious to visit has been 
acquired by the Council, and we. are going to 
take notes and make sketches in places 
where we should have scant welcome if we 
were not “armed with a little brief authority.” 
At the Town Hall the Mayor of Camberwell, 
keenly interested in the Council’s remarkable 
housing programme, wishes us don vovage 
The town clerk, Mr. Tagg, who is the moving 
spirit of the scheme, maps out our journey 
for us; and Mr. Burkmar, the manager of 
the newly-acquired property, kindly offers to 
accompany us and see us safely through some 
of the tight places, where the efforts of the 
artist to secure life studies might otherwise 
lead to something more than passive re- 
sistance. 

It is pouring in torrents when we turn out 
of the main thoroughfare and dive into a 
narrow street which leads into the maze 
within which for the next three or four hours 
we are to wander rain-soaked and mud- 
bespattered, with no recognition of the 
weather beyond the turned-up collars of our 
overcoats. 

For the individual with an umbrella in this 
district would be a marked man. The 
possession of an umbrella would imply a 
prosperity to which the inhabitants are un- 
accustomed. There may be an umbrella 
of sorts in some of the little houses, but it 
will be an heirloom, and will be brought out 
only on a Sunday by the female member of 
the family with the newest hat or frock. An 
umbrella on a week-day is a thing unseen, 
almost unheard of, in the neighbourhood. 
It would bring heads out of the windows and 
a tail of gaping children in the streets. As 
we particularly wish to avoid focusing obser- 
vation we leave our umbrellas at the rent- 
office of the estate, and go drenched and 
dripping on our watery way. 
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But before we start let us glance at the 
little office in which are gathered a group of 
women and children waiting to pay the 
weekly rent that is already a day or two 
behindhand. 

The clerk sits at a little table, in the left- 
hand corner of 
which there is 
a slit such as 
one sees in the 
lid of a money- 
box. 

As each woman 
produces her 
rent- book from 
the red case pro- 
vided by the 
Council to keep 
it clean and puts 
down her money, 
the clerk sweeps 
it through the 
slit and then 
signs the book. 

All the women 
do not come 
with money; 
some come with 
excuses. Some 
come once too 
often, and then 
from the hooks 
on the office wall 
a padlock is 
taken and an 
official goes to 
the house and 
secures the 
rooms against 
the return of the 
occupant, who 
has already taken the “furniture” out before 
tendering the feeble excuse which she knows 
will not be accepted. 

The people who crowd into the little office 
on rent-day—and all the week, for the matter 
of that, as many of them select their own 
rent-day—have always the grim row of pad- 
locks staring them in the face to remind 
them of the inevitable consequences of over- 
procrastination. 

Below the office in the basement are the 
“workshops.” Here are stored ralls of wall- 
paper and the minor luxuries that tenants 
who are fastidious occasionally ask for. But 
the bulk of the poor tenants are not “ wall- 
paper quality.” “I don’t want no luxuries,” 
said a lady given to grumbling, as she handed 
her money in; “all I asks is as you'll make 
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my bedroom window so as I don’t have to 
sit up all night a-holding of it in.” 

The housing manager smiles. He knows 
the lady. A week or two previously she was 
asked where her husband was. “I suppose 
he’s fell into that ’ole as you’ve left on the 
pavingment in 
front of our 
door,” she re- 
plied. But she 
pays regularly, 
and even when 
she declares that 
she would like to 
drown the whole 
of the Borough 
Council. in the 
water that won't 
run out of her 
back yard the 
clerk receipts her 
rent - book ‘with 
a grin. 

From the rent- 
office we turn 
into a dismal, 
weather - beaten 
little street that 
looks as though 
it had broken 
away from a fish- 
ing village and 
been wrecked on 
a mud-flat. Fish 
leaps to the eyes 
and to the nose 
at every turn. 
But it is all one 
fish — the had- 
dock. 

In this street 
are most of the “smoke-holes” in which the 
haddock-curing industry is conducted. The 
broken-down patches that were once front 
gardens are filled with fish-boxes, and _ fish- 
barrows tilted on end encumber the pas- 
sages and the yards. 

Just down the street is a house in which 
haddock-curing is carried on in a wholesale 
waf. In front of the door stands a waggon 
piled high with fish ready for the process. 
A man is standing in the waggon and 
shovelling the haddocks into baskets, which 
are carried into the house by his assistants. 
Let us follow the fish-carriers and see 
one of the largest of the smoke-holes at 
work. 

We enter a square building at the back, 
which is probably a yard roofed in. All 
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round it are lofty, smoke-burnt compartments 
which go up to the roof. 
In the centre is a big table or bench, at 


which two women and a number of men 
are “sounding” the fresh haddocks, splitting 
them open and decapitating them with mar- 
vellous rapidity. ‘The haddocks are thrown 
on the table with a spade in heaps. As the 
haddocks are beheaded, cleaned, and split 
they are skewered on a long iron rod, which 
is placed in the smoke-hole. Each hole 
they are like giant sentry-boxes without the 
top—will take about six gross of haddocks. 
When the “holes” are full the process of 
smoking commences. A heap of oak saw- 
dust is put in on the floor of each compart- 
ment and ignited. In about four hours the 
six gross of haddocks are smoked to a pale 
orange colour and ready to be put on the 
market. 

The establishment which my fellow-traveller 
off the track has sketched can prepare and 
smoke four tons of haddocks a day, working 
two shifts—the day shift that does the pre- 
paring and the night shift that does the 
smoking. 

The haddock - smoker’s task is not a 
rose-water one, but he takes it lightly. 
Sentimental ballads occasionally relieve the 
monotony of the toil. Some of the workers 
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THE FRESH HADDOCKS.” 


even look picturesque. I have come upon 
Vanderdecken in a smoke-hole, and the 
reader will notice in the accompanying 
illustration an Imperial Yeoman who, having 
faced the battle smoke, has now settled down 
to the haddock smoke. A newspaper con- 
tents bill stuck on the wall—‘‘ Warner Wins 
the Toss ”—shows that the haddock-smoker 
takes a keen interest in the national game. 

Let us leave the wholesale premises and 
see some of the smaller fry who, living in 
little, tumble-down houses, have a smoke- 
hole in the back yard. Here father and 
mother and the children constitute the entire 
staff. The dwelling-rooms are of the barest 
description, for the single-handed smoker 
only just makes both ends meet. 

But the back yard has a certain crowded 
picturesqueness of its own. It is surrounded 
by other back yards in which old fish-boxes 
and fruit-crates, piled one upon another, and 
ramshackle pigeon-lofts make a background 
which an artist might describe as “ well 
broken up.” Most of the small “smokers ” 
have a few fowls, and one of them has a pony 
whose stable is a shed made of packing-case 
boards nailed together. 

The proprietor of the pony is a widow 
lady who goes out with her own barrow. 
She has fitted up the back kitchen as her 
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bedroom, and the pony, when his day’s work 
is done, enters at the front door, crosses 
the front room, passes through the bedroom, 
and walks into his packing-case. The barrow 
is pushed in after him and tilted up against 
the stable door, just room being left in the 
yard for the widow to squeeze through to her 
smoke-hole. 

The “ single-handed ” haddock-curer who 
carries on his trade in his dwelling-house 
buys, prepares, 
smokes, and 
hawks his own 
fish. The mar- 
gin of profit is 
often so small 
that he uses 
ordinary instead 
of oak sawdust, 
and this is sup- 
posed to impart 
a less delicate 
flavour. 

I asked one of 
the neighbours 
who didn’t 
“smoke ” if they 
found the prox- 
imity of the in- 


dustry objection- 


“Well, 
sir,’ was the 
reply, “it’s all 
according to 
which way the 
wind is.” 

I must confess 
that an hour in 
Haddock - land 
was quite suffi- 
cient for me, 
and, as my col- 
league was 
taking the same 
view, I sug- 
gested that we 
should seek 
a change of 
scene and air and start for Monte Carlo. 
rhe Camberwell Monte Carlo lies in one 
of the longest and narrowest streets of the 
Hollington area. It is a pitch especially 
chosen by the youthful gamblers on account 
of its many advantages. If a policeman 
should wander so far off the beaten track as 
to come that way he can be seen afar 
off, and then there is a choice of two 
narrow entries through which the com- 
pany can escape into quite another part 


able. 
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of the district. To appreciate the situation 
you must know that a large portion of 
this area is cut off so completely from the 
rest of the world that at one time the only 
entrance to it was through a passage which 
was the private property of a publican. 

But the Borough Council, having taken 
the neighbourhood in hand, have closed up 
the original Monte Carlo, and the tempters of 
fortune have shifted their ground to another 
street. Here 
during the after- 
noons and even- 
ings they hold 
their al fresco 
card parties. 
Should they be 
detected by any- 
one in authority, 
they makea rapid 
exit through the 
nearest house 
without waiting 
for an invitation. 
They climb over 
a wall, enter an- 
other house, walk 
through it, and 
emerge into an- 
other street in- 
nocently — whist- 
ling some favour- 
ite air. 

The inhabit- 
ants of these 
houses complain 
that they suffer 
from the aboli- 
tion of the ori- 
ginal Monte 
Carlo, with its 
easy public exits. 
“Our houses 
don’t belong to 
us now,” said 
one; ‘‘ these 
Monte Carlo 
chaps walk 


‘through ’°em and get over our back wall 


>» 


without so much as ‘ By your leave. 
Close to the old Monte Carlo is a row of 
cottages built with tarred weather-boarding, 
with painted porticoes and pretty flower- 
boxes and little tiled green gardens. But 
the narrow paved way in front is blocked with 
costermongers’ barrows tilted on end. This 
“ country lane,” as it is called, is the Camber- 
well costermongers’ paradise, and is in distinct 
contrast to the mean grey streets around it. 
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Passing the lane with a lingering glance at 
its pastoral suggestiveness, we turn into a 
street which we are told is being pulled 


down. But for the information we should 
have imagined that it was falling down of its 
own accord and keeping the housebreakers 
out of a job. 

Entering one of the houses we find a man, 
his wife, and five children in a bare room. 
All the furniture has been cleared away. 
We go up into the bedroom and find only 
the iron frame of the bed left. 

The man, a mantle-presser, is out of work. 
He is ten weeks behind in his rent. Grace 
is exhausted. The man receives an intima- 
tion that his rooms will be “ padlocked” 
to-morrow morning. He must take his 
family into the workhouse. 

He displays no emotion, and our sympathy 
for him is checked when we learn that he is 
out of work because he is a professional out- 
of-worker and has taken to bad habits. 

“But I am sorry for the children,” says 
my colleague, sympathetically. “They have 
done nothing, and it is hard on them to 
become workhouse children.” 

I tell him they may be better off under the 
Camberwell Guardians than in the bare and 
comfortless place we have just quitted. 

We leave the region that was once the 
Slough of Despond, but that is now gradually 


‘ of a home and to be useful in one. 
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being converted into 
a land of Hope, and 
we make our way 
through the busy 
streets to quiet villa 
dom. Here, in a long 
avenue of pretty, tree 
sheltered houses, we 
find one of the Cam 
berwell “Scattered 
Homes.” 

In the old days 
pauper children were 
kept in the work 
house, or sent away 
and brought up on 
the barrack system. 
When they left these 
places they were unfit 
for the battle of life. 
The world and home 
life were new to them. 
Many of them didn’t 
know what a glass was, 
because in their child- 
hood’s ‘days they had 
only seen a tin ‘mug. 
The Scattered Home 
system adopted by Camberwell gives the 
children real home life and humanizes them. 

We enter one of the homes and find “the 
foster-mother” sitting in the light, bright 
dining-room where the children take their 
meals. Here are pictures and toys, a side- 
board, flowers, a bird—all that goes to the 
making of the cosy domestic interior. 

The children go to the Board School all 
well dressed and differently dressed, that 
there shall be no uniform or badge of the 
pauper upon them. There are boys’ homes 
and girls’ homes, and in each home there 
are from ten to twelve children’ of school 
age, and one boy or girl above that age to 
assist the foster- mother in~ the house 
work. 

The children do no work after school 
hours beyond washing up the crockery used 
at meals. They have their friends and play- 
mates among the neighbours’ children, and, 
if approved by the mother, may ask them 
into the house. 

The mother takes her meals in the dining- 
room with the children and has the same fare. 
There is no contract feeding. The mother 
is allowed to spend so much per head per 
week with the local tradespeople. 

“Home life” is the motto of the new 
system, and the children are taught the value 
They 
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have separate beds in big, airy dormitories, 
and the mother’s room is in the centre. 

The evenings are spent on “the family 
circle” plan. The children play and read and 
amuse themselves. There is never a week 
but some of the children who have passed 
from the system to service come to spend 
their afternoon or evening out with the 
mother and the family in “the old home.” 

And they are all workhouse children. 
Many of them have been deserted by their 
parents. Six out of ten of the children in 
the home we are visiting do not know where 
their parents are. Mrs. Abbott, the lady 
inspector or 
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better chance of becoming good and useful 
citizens than they would have done in the 
old Hollington Street area from which many 
of them come. 


We have seen Hidden Camberwell by day ; 
let us wander through this maze of mean 
streets when the night has fallen. 

Out of the flare and the glare of the busy 
roadways around Camberwell Green we dive 
into a dark, forbidding street. There is a 
lamp somewhere, but it seems a long way off. 
The only light that falls on the pavement 
comes from a little corner shop half-way 





matron of the 
homes, who came 
from Sheffield, 
where the system 
was first success- 
fully started, tells 
us that in many 
the dread 
of her charges is 
that they may be 
claimed and taken 
back to the old 
misery and the old 
neglect. 

Watching _ the 
happy little ones 
at play in a home 
of sweetness and 
light, one forgets 
the black fact that 
hidden away 
out of sight. The 
majority of these 
children thank 
God in their pray- 
ers at night that 
they are in the 
care of the parish 
and not that of their parents. This is a 
chronicle of things seen. Were its scope 
wider I might be tempted to show the other 
side of the picture—to contrast the lot 
of the children whose parents are bravely 
enduring the struggle for life and denying 
themselves to rear the young with that of 
these happy little ones who are well fed, well 
clothed, and well cared for because their 
parents were criminal, vicious, or lazy. 

But that would lead us too far afield. In 
the Scattered Homes of Camberwell the 
children whose young lives were sorrow and 
suffering have passed through the workhouse 
gates and found health and peace and tender 
care. They will at least grow up with a 
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down. 


In this shop not long ago a man 
murdered three people—a husband, wife, 
and baby—put their dismembered bodies 
in a sack, and drove them away in a cart. 
We turn the corner by the shop and see the 
black door in the wall of the little back yard 
through which the dreadful burden was 


borne. A little way farther along is the 
house made notorious by the deed of 
another murderer and mutilator—Greenacre. 

The memory of these local horrors does 
not inspirit us as we plunge into the network 
of narrow streets, many of them so dark that 
we can scarcely distinguish the shadowy 
forms that are moving here and there in 
the gloom. 
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This time my colleague and I are alone. 
But I know the neighbourhood fairly well, 
and, keeping certain landmarks in view, we 
push on and leave the lights of Camberwell 
far behind us. 


Here and there we stumble over a piece of 


broken roadway that we cannot see. Now 
and again a door opens and the faint gleam 
of a small paraffin lamp lights up a foot or 
two of the uneven pavement. 

We turn into a long, winding street and 
come to a brick wall as a gang of rough lads 
lurch out of an adjacent alley singing of “a 


, 
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gay old time on a motor-car.” We take the 
middle of the road, for we cannot see the 
faces of the revellers, and if they resented 
our intrusion roughly we should have a poor 
chance. 

We grope our way through the alley and 
find another street, blacker and more lonely 
than any we have entered yet. Presently 


we hear in the distance the wailing notes of 


an old-fashioned melody. We let our ears 
guide us, for our eyes are useless. 
In a dark, deserted street we see a thin 


gleam of light. A house door is open. 
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Seated on the kerb in front of it is a youth 
playing it tunefully 


playing a penny whistle 
and well. 

Sitting in the roadway a little below him 
are two girls. They are cloakless and hatless, 
and their heads catch the light from the door, 
so that their faces are in relief and their 
bodies almost in darkness. 

Their faces are young and comely under 
the tangled masses of hair, and their eyes 
are fixed gently, dreamily, on the youth. 

It is an idyll of the slums. Strephon is 
discoursing sweet music and Phyllis and 
Chloe are listening spell 
bound. We would gladly 
linger. near the idyll, but 
that. might rudely shat 
ter it. The swains of 
Haddock-land do not en 
courage the attention of 
strangers from “the be 
yond.” 

We- pass on our way to 
wards an opening through 
which gleams the line of 
light that tells of the 
broad thoroughfare. 

But before we emerge 
from the darkness we pass 
two. young women in con 
versation together at a quiet 
corner. “He said as he’d 
throw me into the canal, 
and he looked as if he 
meant it, so I whips off 
my boot and ’it ‘im on the 
‘ead with it and run.” 

Thase were the last 
sounds that reached our 
ears .as we passed out 
of the darkness into the 
light. 

But. we had seen 
idyll and heard one tender 
note. The tune that the 
swain was playing to the 
Dreamt that I Dwelt in 


one 


nymphs was, “I 
Marble Halls.” 

It was a strange dream for anyone to have 
in such a dismal street. 

And yet in a sense it may be realized. 
For in this area of gloom and squalor the 
Camberwell Borough Council will in due 
time re-house the people at the same rents 
they are paying now, and give them broad 
pavements and fresh air and leafy trees with 
rustic seats beneath. 

That is Camberwell’s pleasant dream for 
an area which was once its nightmare. 





The Romance of Heraldry. 


By FRANCIS 


LL the old writers upon the 
science of heraldry begin their 
somewhat voluminous and 
quaintly-worded trectises with 
an endeavour to impress upon 
the uninitiated reader that one 
of the chief objects of their art is the per- 
petuating of noteworthy 
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that both Adam and Eve were granted an 
augmentation to their plain shields, and we 
learn that they added a garland of fig-leaves 
and a green apple respectively, which bearings 
Abel, as a dutiful son, combined on his own 
shield and presumably handed down to 
posterity, although even the most complete 





deeds by the aid of 
appropriate symbols 
charged upon or added 
to the family coat of 
arms; and how aptly 
many armorial bearings 
do this may be seen 
from some of the follow- 
ing examples, culled 


ADAM'S ARMS BEFORE THE FALL AND AFTER. 


fails to locate them later 
than this epoch. We 
are told nothing about 
Cain, who apparently 
was debarred from the 
delights of “cote 
armour.” 

Incredible as it may 
seem, these old heralds 


search in the heralds’ 
ee 
ny 


records of the world 





from heraldic records, 
chiefly of this country, 
extending over many 


hundreds of years. 
That the subject teems 


with romance is obvious ; 
but humour, too, mostly 
of the unconscious kind, 


Y 


EVE'S ARMS BEFORE THE FALL AND AFTER. 


appear to have become 
so imbued with the spirit 
of their profession as to 
have believed all this ; 
and we find in no less 
an authority than the 
“ Boke of St. Albans” 


\y 





enters largely into the 
composition of some 


i 


that “of ye offspringe 
of ye gentilman Japhet 





heraldic bearings, par- 
ticularly those resulting 
from the efforts of the 
older heralds. What a 
queer old fellow, for 
example, one named 
Morgan must have 
been, and how entirely 
lacking in appreciation 
of the ridiculous, when he assigned what he 
terms “cote armour” to our first ancestors 
Adam and Eve, as shown in No. 1. Adam, 
we are told, legally bore a plain red shield, 
and Eve a plain silver one ; but he neglects 
to say in what particular part of Eden 
the antediluvian College of Arms was 
situated, or who was responsible for issuing 
the grant. Later on he makes matters worse 
by calmly stating that, as Eve was sole 
heiress, Adam quartered her arms with his 
own, bearing them as what is termed an 
inescutcheon ; heraldically a perfectly correct 
proceeding on Adam’s part, and one that 
reflects fav ourably upon his knowledge of the 


“gentyl scyence.” After the fall it appears 
Vol. xxvii.—86. 








NO. 


THE ARMS OF ADAM AND EVE QUARTERED. 


I1.—THE COATS OF ARMS OF ADAM AND EVE, 
AS ASSIGNED BY THE OLD HERALD MORGAN. 


came Habraham, 
Moyses, Aron, and ye 
profettys,” all of whom 

are credited with 
heraldic bearings of 
various. descriptions. 
The gods of mythology, 
the Egyptian kings, and 
the heroes of old have 
not escaped the attentions of the old-time 
heralds, one of whom, Leigh by name, 
accords to Alexander the Great a red 
shield whereon is emblazoned “a golden 
lyon sitting on a chayer, (chair) and 
holding a battle-axe of silver.” This 
heraldic freak, together with eight others of 
a similar nature, is to be seen sculptured 
in Gloucester Cathedral, the nine shields 
representing the arms of the nine worthies. 
Unfortunately for the archzologic side of 
the question, we know as a matter of history 
that coat armour, as such, was not in use 
before the twelfth century, so we cannot take 
the ancient heralds as seriously as they 
would no doubt have wished. 
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After this period, and directly we get upon 
firm ground, romance enters very deeply into 
the subject, and to the practised eye the war- 
worn shields of some of our nobility and 
gentry conjure up scenes of knightly derring- 
do in a wonderfully vivid manner. 

The arms of the Keiths (No. 2), awarded 
a prominent place in many a 
proud escutcheon, are simple 
to look at, being just a plain 
silver shield striped a third of 
the way down with seven alter- 
nately red and gold strokes, or 

“pales,” as they are called in 
no. 2.—rTxe xerrx the heraldic jargon. But they 
ARMS. THE STREAKS have a history nearly a thou- 
DRAWN wiTxBLoop sand years old that is well 
“TED ©Wworthy of the fiery Scot of 

that date and the ancient 
bloodthirsty days in general. The story 
goes that in A.D. 1006 one Robert, a 
mighty man of war and chief of the Clan 
Chatti, from which the name Keith, or 
Kethi, is derived, joined with Malcolm IL, 
King of Scotland, in resisting the marauding 
Danes, who at that time were busy with fire 
and sword “amang the heather.” The two 
armies—the Danes under their King Camus 
—met at Panbridge and a deadly struggle 
ensued, from which the Danes seemed very 
likely to emerge victorious. At this juncture 
Robert Keith earned the arms now in use by 
his descendants, and completely turned the 
tide of battle against the invaders, by slaying 
King Camus with his own hand in single 
combat. ‘The Scotch King, overjoyed at the 
unlooked-for result of the fight, dipping his 
fingers in Camus’s blood, drew long streaks, 
r “pales,” on the top of Keith’s shield to 
commemorate his action; and, although 
this was long before the days of organized 
heraidry, there is little doubt that the Scotch 
warrior and his descend- 
ants were so proud of 
these blood marks that, 
when armorial bearings 
became necessary to all 
men of any standing a 
century later, the pales 
gules separated by golden 
bars on a plain silver 
shield were selected as the 
ensign of the family and 
clan. 

The arms of the Lakes 
(No. 3), an old English 
family, are interesting as an 
example of heraldic com- 
memoration of loyal services 


1218) 8 


NO. 3—-THE LAKE 
ARMS, THE QUARTER- 
ING DENOTING THE 
SIXTEEN WOUNDS 
RECEIVED BY SIR 
EDWARD LAKE AT 
EDGEHILL. 
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to the Crown. They are rather complicated, 
and contain many emblems, but the first 
quartering, the only one we have to deal with, 
consists of a mailed right arm carrying on a 
sword a silver banner charged with a cross 
between sixteen shields, and on the centre of 
the cross a lion of England. This quarter- 
ing, with an additional crest, was granted to 
Sir Edward Lake by Charles L., in recognition 
of his loyaity and services to the Royal cause, 
The crest consists of a mounted cavalier in a 
fighting posture covered with blood, his left 
arm hanging down as wounded and useless, 
and the bridle of his horse held in his teeth. 
At the Battle of Edgehill Sir Edward 
received sixteen wounds, hence the sixteen 
small shields and 

the condition of the 

cavalier in the crest. 

Of lesser naval 

and military men 

who have been re- 

warded in this man- 

ner there are a great 

number. Captain 

Hardinge, of the 

ho Royal Navy, in 1800 

was killed in an 
action where, against 
great odds, he suc- 
ceeded in capturing 
a French frigate, and 
the victory is signal- 
ized by the addition to his family crest of an 
illustration of his ship in a somewhat shattered 
state towing the dismasted and utterly wrecked 
French ship away from the scene of action 
(No. 4). The family were also granted the 
use of a second crest, consisting of a sword 
encircled by two laurel wreaths, and having 


NO. 4.—THE HARDINGE ARMS, 
COMMEMORATING THE CAPTURE 
OF A FRENCH FRIGATE. 
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NO. 5.—THE CAMERON ARMS: OBSERVE THE 
FORDING HIGHLANDER. 


attached to it a French and a Dutch flag, 
inscribed respectively with the words “ Pied- 
montaise ” and “ Atalanta.” 

The family of Colonel Cameron of Fassi- 
ferne, who commanded the old gznd Foot, 
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now the 2nd Battalion Gordon Highlanders, 
quarter at the top of their shield a view of 
the town of Acre, where the gallant colonel 
distinguished himself, and as a second crest 
use the figure of a Highlander up to his waist 
in water, to commemorate the passage of the 
River Gave at Arri- 
verette in the Penin- 
sular War (No. 5). 
Medals that have 
been awarded for dis- 
tinguished services 
are often found repre- 
sented on the coats 
of arms of military 
and naval families, 
a case in point being 
that of the Cockburn 
Campbells, who use 
those of Seringapa- 
DELL ARMS, suowine rue tam and Talavera, 

ADDITION OF TWO MEDALS. Won by Colonel 
Campbell, of the 80th Foot (No. 6). 

For curiosities in this direction we have, 
however, to go back to ancient days, where 
they are plentiful and enveloped in that 
romance that only time can give. A very 
singular story is told of the origin of the 
arms and surname of Dalzell, the head of. 
which family is now Earl of Carnwath. 

Acertain favourite kinsman of Kenneth IL., 
King of Scotland, was taken prisoner by the 
Picts in one of the incessant wars that for 
years deluged the borders in blood, and, 
contrary to the custom of the time, was 
hanged on a gibbet in the Picts’ camp. That 
one of his relations should be hanged instead 
of suffering death by the sword in the correct 
and chivalrous way greatly grieved and in- 
censed the King, and he offered a large 
reward to any of his subjects who would 
rescue the body from its ignominious position 
in the enemy’s country, and bring it safely 
back to be decently interred. The risk 


NO. 7.—THE DALZELL ARMS, BEARING THE BODY OF 
THE KING'S KINSMAN RESCUED FROM THE GIBBET. 
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was great, and for a time even the bravest 
hesitated to take it, but at last a certain 
“valourous gentylman,” whose name does 
not appear to be known, came forward, say- 
ing, in the old Scots tongue, “ Dal zell,” which 
signifies “I dare,” and, good as his word, 
forth he went, returning after many perils 
and sore wounded, but with the dead body 
in his arms. After this exploit he took the 
name of Dalzell, and bore on his shield the 
naked figure of a man hanging on a gibbet, 
which gruesome device (No. 7), together 
with the name, his posterity bear at the 
present day. 

The crest of the Drakes, descended from 
the Elizabethan Admiral Sir Francis, is very 
curious and quite 
unique, consisting 
as it does of a ter- 
restrial globe sur- 
mounted by a six- 
teenth-century 
galleon, which is 
being pulled 
round the world 
by two hawsers 
held in a hand 
issuing out of the 
clouds (No. 8). 
All that is appa- 
rent in the way of 
a crew is an heraldic bird termed a wyvern, 
which somewhat resembles a flying dragon 
and has outstretched wings. ‘This is repre- 
sented standing on the deck amidships. The 
motto is “Auxilio divino”—“ By Divine 
help ”—and, as the crest was granted in cele- 
bration of Drake’s great voyage round the 
world, the allegory is 
very pretty. 

Another coat that 
commemorates what 
was in those days a 
remarkable feat, but 
at the same time not 
the direct outcome 
of the battlefield, is 
that of Douglas 
(No. 9). Their bear- 
ings in very early 
times were three 
silver stars on a blue 
shield, but after 
“good Sir James 
Douglas” carried King Robert Bruce’s heart 
to Jerusalem, to be there interred, they were 
augmented by a red human heart, sur- 
mounted by an Imperial crown, and are so 
borne at the present day. 


NO. 8.—SIR FRANCIS DRAKE'S CREST, 
COMMEMORATING HIS VOYAGE 
ROUND THE WORLD. 


NO. 9. — THE DOUGLAS ARMS 
WITH THE HEART OF ROBERT 
BRUCE. 
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The Lockharts use the 
same emblem, but it is 
shown on their shield en- 
circled by an ancient pad- 
lock (No. 10), the reason 
being that one of their 
ancestors is said to have 
accompanied Sir James 
Douglas on the above 
quest, and, as the heart 
was enclosed in a locked 
casket, took the name of 
Lockhart, and armorial 
bearings that allude both 
to the name and to the expedition. 

The stirring times of the Civil Wars were 
naturally very prolific in such honours, the 
Royal treasury being depleted and existing 
only in the pockets of loyal subjects ; and it 
was for services to the Crown that Sir John 
Robinson, Alderman and Lord Mayor of 
London, was granted on the 
Restoration an addition to his 
arms of a Royal lion standing 
on a tower, seen in the upper 
left-hand corner of No. t1, this 
having reference to his position 
of Lieutenant of the Tower of 
London. 

Sir George 
Ogilvies of 


yeoman service 


Ogilvie, of the 
Barras, rendered 
to the Royal 


He was entrusted by William 
Earl of Marishall with the keep- 
ing of his castle at Dunottar, in 
which were lodged the crown, 
sword, and sceptre—the regalia 
of Scotland. The Roundheads were aware of 
this, and made strenuous efforts to capture 
the stronghold, which at last were successful, 
Sir George being greatly outnumbered. But 
what was their dismay to find that, though 
they had the casket, the jewels were gone, 
and neither threats nor promises could get 
anything out of Sir George 
or his wife, who in conse- 
quence were kept in close 
confinement for many 
years, during which the 
lady died. However, even 
through this trial Ogilvie 
remained faithful to the 
trust indirectly imposed 
on him by his King, and 
would doubtless have died 
the sole possessor of the 
secret but forthe Restora- 9. 
tion, when he returned 


ROBINSON, 


12.—THE OGILVIE 


THE STRAND 


NO. 10.—THE LOCKHART ARMS, WITH THE HEART 
AND THE PADLOCK. 
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ws 
cause during this stormy period. YX See, 


NO, II.—THE ARMS OF SIR JOHN 
WITH THE LION ON 
THR TOWER, 


ARMS. THE CROWNED LION 
DENOTES THE SAVING OF THE CROWN JEWELS OF 
SCOTLAND BY SIK GEORGE OGILVIE. 
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the entire regalia to the 
Earl of Marishall and was 
rewarded by a baronetcy 
and an addition to his arms 
of a lion with an open 
crown round his neck and 
an Imperial one on his 
head, holding in his right 
paw a sword defending a 
thistle (No. 12). The alle- 
gory is, of course, obvious, 
and must be a source of 
pride to the descendants 
of a man who gave his 
wife and years of freedom rather than betray 
the trust-of his Royal master. 

In the times when kings went about 
casually among their people and led the van 
in battle at the imminent risk of death, many 
occasions naturally arose where subjects were 
able to render them personal services, some- 
times even to the extent of saving 
their lives. Particularly does 
this seem to have been the case 
in Scotland, and many families 
perpetuate in their armorial bear- 
ings actions of this kind; for 
instance, the Ramsays have in 
one quartering a right hand 
holding a sword upon which is 


NS OF impaled a human heart and sup- 


ported on its point a_ Royal 
crown. ‘This was granted them 
by James VI. in consideration of 
the fact that one Sir John Ramsay 
saved ‘him from assassination by 
running his sword through the 
heart of Ruthven Earl of 
Gowry, who attempted to stab the King. 

The arms and name. of Turnbull come 
from a brave deed which is memorized by a 
black bull’s head on a silver shield. The 
first of the family on record was one named 
Ruel, who was noted for the possession of 
great strength. It is handed down that upon 
a certain occasion, when 
King Robert Bruce was 
charged by a wild bull in 
Stirlmg Park, Ruel caught 
the animal by the horns 
and turned him aside, 
holding him until the King 
had reached a place of 
safety. After this exploit 
he changed his name to 
Turnbull and took the 
above arms, by which his 
fame is handed down to 
his descendants. 
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The ancient Scots seem to have been very 
proud of their exploits against the English, 
as the arms of several Scotch families allude 
to such achievements. The Binnings placed 
a waggon on their shield because one of the 
family with his seven sons, concealed in a 
waggon of hay, surprised and took the Castle 
of Linlithgow when in the hands of the 
English during the reign of David II. 

The Carmichaels bear as a crest a mailed 
arm, the hand grasping a broken tilting spear 
(No. 13), this being in memory of the action of 
one Sir John Carmichael who commanded the 
Scotch auxiliary forces at the Battle of Bauge, 
in Anjou, 1422, 
where he particularly 
distinguished himself 
by dismounting no 
less a person than 
the Duke of Clar- 
ence, the English 
general, which act 
decided the day in 
favour of the French 
and Scotch. He 
broke his lance in 
the contest, and 
hence the crest. 

The broken wall 
or dyke represented 
in the centre of the 
shield of the Grahams of Inchbrakie 
(No. 14) brings us back very vividly to the 
old border fighting days, as it records the 
prowess of a remote ancestor of that family 
who distinguished himself in one of the 
“little wars” of old by making a breach, 
under fire as we should term it, in the 
wall built by the Roman Emperor Tiberius 
between the Forth and Clyde. For ages 
afterwards, while the wall 
stood, this particular part was 
called Graham’s Dyke. 

A quaint origin is accorded 
to the Anstruther crest and 
motto, which consist respec- 
tively of two sturdy arms 
brandishing a battle-axe and 
the Latin equivalent of the 
words, “I should have peri- 
shed unless I had gone 
through with it” (No. 15). The legend 
goes that an ancient Anstruther, wishing to 
patch up a feud that existed between his 
warlike family and another, arranged a friendly 
meeting with the rival chief in order to dis- 
cuss terms and conditions ; but shortly before 
the day appointed he was secretly informed 
of the fact that his adversary had arranged 


NO. 13.——-THE CARMICHAEL ARMS, 

SHOWING THE BROKEN LANCE 

WHICH DISMOUNTED THE DUKE 
OF CLARENCE. 


NO. I4---THE GRA- 

HAM ARMS, SHOW- 

ING THE BREACHED 
WALL. 
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a plan to take him unawares and assassinate 
him at the meeting. Nothing dismayed, our 
hero determined that, as assassination was 
to be the order of the day, he would get 
his blow in first. Having repaired to the 


NO. 15.—-THE ANSTRUTHER ARMS, WITH CREST OF THE 
BATTLE-AXE,. 


meeting armed with a huge battle-axe, he 
dashed out the brains of the intending 
murderer on sight. Such was the rough- 
and-ready justice of the age, and the An- 
struthers find an excuse for it in the words 
of their motto, which are doubtless those 
used by their ancestor when called upon to 
account for his act. 

The crest of the Hamiltons (No. 16) is 
interesting, as it arose from one of those hot- 
blooded actions which were only too common 
in olden times. It depicts, growing out of a 
ducal coronet, an oak tree nearly cut through 
by an ancient frame-saw. The motto over it is 
“Through,” and this and the crest are said 
to commemorate the escape into Scotland, 
in 1323, of a reputed ancestor named Sir 
Gilbert Hamilton, who, through taking the 
side of King Robert Bruce in a controversy 
at the Court of Edward II., was drawn into 
a duel with an 
English knight, Sir 
John Le Despencer. 

Having killed the 
latter, Sir Gilbert 
was obliged to 
make for the border 
at full speed, as he 
was hotly pursued, 
and when near that 
line of safety the 


happy idea struck . tere) 


2 lise 
e.3 
,oe 


‘ 
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him of disguising 
himself and __his 
squire and joining 
a band of wood- 
cutters that he had 
chanced to fall in 
with. 


NO. 16.—THE HAMILTON ARMS, 
WITH CREST OF THE SAW IN 
THE TREE, DENOTING SIR 
GILBERT HAMILTON'S ESCAPE 
He assumed AS A WOODMAN. 
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their dress, and com- 
menced working with 
them on an oak, when his 
pursuers came up, much 
to the consternation of 
the squire, whose agitation 
was rapidly becoming 
somewhat obvious. Ham- 
ilton, seeing that he ran a 
grave risk of being be- 
trayed by this untimely 
fright, recalled the recal- 
citrant squire to his senses 
by sharply uttering the 
word “Through” as_ the 


are connected with a 
strange tale of the mirac 
ulous that relates to an 
action said to have been 
performed by St. Mungo, 
the patron saint of the 
city. The story goes that 
a certain lady accidentally 
dropped her ring into the 
Clyde, and, being en- 
dowed with an extremely 
jealous husband, was 
much afraid of his pos- 
sible surmises as to its 
disappearance. In_ this 


. NO. +——-THE HOWARD ARMS, BEARING THE LITTLE 7 ¢ c ° 
saw cut the last shred of Syievo or scoTLAND IN commEmorATION or Strait she repaired to the 


the oak, and as it fell the THE VICTORY AT FLODDEN. 
English knights passed 


worthy saint and begged 


his assistance in recover: 


unsuspectingly by. Thus was Sir Gilbert ing it, and the holy man, it is_ stated, 
saved by his presence of mind in hiding recognising the gravity of the case, by some 
the terror-struck appearance of his shield- means unknown caused a salmon to bring 


bearer. 
Observe the little shield of 

Scotland that is charged as an 

augmentation on the bearings 

of the Howards (No. 17). This 

was granted to Thomas Howard, 

Duke of Norfolk, by Henry 

VIII. in 1513, to commemorate 

the great victory he won over 

the Scotch at the Battle of Flod- 

den, when James IV. was slain. 

The augmentation, strictly speak- 

ing, consists of the shield of 

Scotland with its usual border, 

but with the lower half of the .o i¢—rue curkke arms, 

lion cut off and its mouth with tHe pemi-ram com- 
. : MEMORATING THE BATTLE OF 

pierced with an arrow, the Tue sruRs. 

former difference no doubt having 


the ring to the shore in its 
mouth,. which exploit is per- 
petuated in the city shield bya 
picture of the fish carrying the 
ring. 

The miraculous appears to 
take a large part in Scottish 
heraldry. Another example is 
the arms that are carved on 
the ancient Abbev of Holyrood 
and also borne by the Craw- 
furd family — namely, a stag’s 
head with a cross between its 
antlers (No. 19). It is said 
that King David I., called the 
saint, being hunting on Holy 
Rood Day near Edinburgh, 
was violently charged and dis- 


reference to the defeat, and the latter tothe mounted by a stag bearing to all ap 
part which the English bowmen played in it. pearances a wooden cross on his head 
The Battle of the Spurs was that in which between the horns. The animal in its fury 


the Clerkes won their augmen- 
tation of a demi-ram—zae., the 
head and half the body of that 
animal, charged with a _ baton 
and placed under two fleur-de- 
lys of France, as shown in the 
right-hand corner of No. 18. 
Sir John Clerke, of Willoughby, 
co. Warwick, here took the 
Duke of Longueville prisoner, 
and for this important capture 
was awarded the above addi- 
tion to his arms. 
Personal bearings are not 
alone in sometimes having a 5. s—rue cRAWFURD ARMS, 
curious origin. For example, commemoratinc THE MIRACLE 


> x . OF THE STAG WITH THE CROSS 
those of the city of Glasgow BETWEEN ITS HORNS. 


would undoubtedly have killed 
the King but for the interposi- 
tion of Sir Gregan Crawfurd, 
who slew it at great bodily risk 
in close encounter. The King, 
who was naturally of a very 
pious disposition, took this 
adventure as a Divine reproof 
for hunting upon a holy day, 
and in penitence built and 
endowed the Abbey of Holy- 
rood, giving it very rightly 
the above arms to perpetuate 
the story of its origin, and 
also awarding them to Sir 
Gregan to commemorate his 


plucky deed. 





DIALSTONE LANE 
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CHAPTER XI. 
aR. CHALK’S anxiety during 
7 the negotiations for the pur- 
chase of the Fair Emily kept 
him oscillating between Tred- 
gold and Stobell until those 
gentlemen fled at his approach 
and caused their retainers to make untruthful 
statements as to their whereabouts. Daily 
letters from Captain Brisket stated that he 
was still haggling with Mr. Todd over the 
price, and Mr. Chalk quailed as he tried to 
picture the scene with that doughty champion. 

Three times at the earnest instigation of 
his friends, who pointed out the necessity of 
keeping up appearances, had he set out to 
pay a visit to Dialstone Lane, and three times 
had he turned back half-way as he realized 
the difficult nature of his task. As well ask 
a poacher to call on a gamekeeper the 
morning after a raid. 

Captain Bowers, anxious to see him and 
sound him with a few carefully-prepared 
questions, noted his continued absence with 
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regret. Despairing at last of a visit from 
Mr. Chalk, he resolved to pay one himself. 

Mr. Chalk, who was listening to his wife, 
rose hastily at his entrance, and in great con- 
fusion invited him to a chair which was 
already occupied by Mrs. Chalk’s work-basket. 
The captain took another and, after listen- 
ing to an incoherent statement about the 
weather, shook his head reproachfully at 
Mr. Chaik. 

“ T thought something must have happened 
to you,” he said. ‘Why, it must be weeks 
since I’ve seen you.” 

“Weeks?” said Mrs. Chalk, suddenly 
alert. “Why, he went out the day before 
yesterday to call on you.” 

“ Yes,” said Mr. Chalk, with an effort, “so 
I did, but half-way to yours I got a nail in 
my shoe and had to come home.” 

“ Home!” exclaimed his wife. “ Why, 
you were gone two hours and thirty-five 
minutes.” 

“It was very painful,” said Mr. Chalk, as 
the captain stared in open-eyed astonishment 
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at this exact time-keeping. “One time I 
thought that I should hardly have got back.” 

“But you didn’t say anything about it,” 
persisted his wife. 

“]T didn’t want to alarm you, my dear,” 
said Mr. Chalk. 

Mrs. Chalk looked at him, but, except for 
a long, shivering sigh which the visitor took 
for sympathy, made no comment. 

“T often think that I must have missed a 
great deal by keeping single,” said the latter. 
“Tt must be very pleasant when you’re away 
to know that there is somebody at home 
counting the minutes until your return.” 

Mr. Chalk permitted himself one brief 
wondering glance in the speaker’s direction, 
and then gazed out of window. 

“There’s no companion like a wife,” con- 
tinued the captain. “Nobody else can quite 
share your joys and sorrows as she can. I’ve 
often thought how pleasant it must be to 
come home from a journey and tell your wife 
all about it: where you’ve been, what you’ve 
done, and what you’re going to do.” 

Mr. Chalk stole another look at him ; Mrs. 
Chalk, somewhat suspicious, followed his 
example. 

“It’s a pity you never married, Captain 
Bowers,” she said, at length; “most men 
seem to do all they can to keep things /rom 
their wives. But one of these days——” 

She finished the sentence by an expressive 
glance at her husband. Captain Bowers, 
enlightened, hastened to change the subject. 

“TIT haven’t seen Tredgold or Stobell 
either,” he said, gazing fixedly at Mr. Chalk. 

“ They—they were talking about you only 
the other day,” said that gentleman, ner- 
vously. “Is Miss Drewitt well?” 

“Quite well,” said the captain, briefly. 
“T was beginning to think you had all left 
Binchester,” he continued ; “gone for a sea 
voyage or something.” 

Mr. Chalk laughed uneasily. “I thought 
that Joseph wasn’t looking very well the last 
time I saw you,” he said, with an imploring 
glance at the captain to remind him of the 
presence of Mrs. Chalk. 

“ Joseph’s all right,” replied the other, “so 
is the parrot.” 

Mr. Chalk started and said that he was 
glad to hear it, and sat trying to think of a 
safe subject for conversation. 

“Joseph’s a nice parrot,” he said at last. 
“The parrot’s a nice lad, I mean.” 

“ Thomas!” said Mrs. Chalk. 

“ Joseph—is—a—nice—lad,” said Mr. 
Chalk, recovering himself. “I have often 
thought ——” 
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The sentence was never completed, being 
interrupted by a thundering rat-tat-tat at the 
front door, followed by a pealing at the bell, 
which indicated that the visitor was manfully 
following the printed injunction to “Ring 
also.” The door was opened and a man’s 
voice was heard in the hall—a loud, confident 
voice, at the sound of which Mr. Chalk, 
with one horrified glance in the direction of 
Captain Bowers, sank back in his chair and 
held his breath. 

“ Captain Brisket,” said the maid, opening 
the door. 

The captain came in with a light, bustling 
step, and, having shaken Mr. Chalk’s hand 
with great fervour and acknowledged the 
presence of Captain Bowers and Mrs. Chalk 
by two spasmodic jerks of the head, sat bolt- 
upright on the edge of a chair and beamed 
brightly upon the horrified Chalk. 

“T’ve got news,” he said, hoarsely. 

“ News?” said the unfortunate Mr. Chalk, 
faintly. 

“Ah!” said Brisket, nodding. 
I’ve got her at last.” 

Mrs. Chalk started. 

“T’ve got her,” continued Captain Brisket, 
with an air of great enjoyment ; “and a fine 
job I had of it, I can tell you. Old Todd 
said he couldn’t bear parting with her. Once 
or twice I thought he meant it.” 

Mr. Chalk made a desperate effort to catch 
his eye, but in vain. It was fixed in remini- 
scent joy on the ceiling. 

“We haggled about her for days,” con- 
tinued Brisket ; “but at last I won. The 
Fair Emily is yours, sir.” 

“The fair who?” cried Mrs. Chalk, in a 
terrible voice. “Emily who? Emily 
what?” 

Captain Brisket turned and regarded her 
in amazement. 

“Emily who?” repeated Mrs. Chalk. 

“Why, it’s———” began Brisket. 

“FPsh!” said Mr. Chalk, desperately. 
“It’s a secret.” 

“It’s a secret,” said Captain Brisket, nod- 
ding calmly at Mrs. Chalk. 

Wrath and astonishment held her for the 
moment breathless. Mr. Chalk, caught 
between his wife and Captain Bowers, forti- 
fied himself with memories of the early 
martyrs and gave another warning glance at 
Brisket. For nearly two minutes that un- 
daunted mariner met the gaze of Mrs. Chalk 
without flinching. 

“A—a secret?” gasped the indignant 
woman at last, as she turned to her husband. 
“You sit there and dare to tell me that ?” 


“ News ! 























“Tt isn’t my secret,” said Mr. Chalk, “else 
I should tell you at once.” 

“Tt isn’t his secret,” said the complaisant 
Brisket. 

Mrs. Chalk controlled herself by a great 
effort and, turning to Captain Brisket, ad- 
dressed him almost calmly. “ Was it Emily 
that came whistling over the garden-wall the 
other night?” she inquired. 

“ Whis ?” said the hapless Brisket, 
making a noble effort. He finished the word 
with a cough and gazed with protruding eyes 
at Mr. Chalk. The appearance of that gentle- 
man sobered him at once. 

“No,” he said, slowly. 

“How do you know?” inquired Mrs. 
Chalk. 

“ Because she can’t whistle,” replied Cap- 
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of composition ; “ Mr. Chalk is trying to get 


her a new place.” 


“New place?” said Mrs. Chalk, in a 


choking voice. 

Captain Brisket nodded. “She ain’ 
happy where she is,” he explained, “and 
Mr. Chalk—out o’ pure good-nature and 
kindness of heart—is trying to get her 
another, and I honour him for it.” 

He looked round triumphantly. Mr. 
Chalk, sitting open-mouthed, was regarding 
him with the fascinated gaze of a rabbit 
before a boa-constrictor. Captain Bowers 
was listening with an appearance of interest 
which in more favourable circumstances 
would have been very flattering. 

“You said,” cried Mrs. Chalk—“ you said 
to my husband: ‘The fair Emily is yours.’” 











“you SAID TO MY HUSBAND: 


tain Brisket, feeling his way carefully. “And 
what’s more, she wouldn’t if she could. She’s 
been too well brought up for that.” 

He gave a cunning smile at Mr. Chalk, to 
which that gentleman, having decided at all 
hazards to keep the secret from Captain 
Bowers, made a ghastly response, and nodded 
to him to proceed. 

“What’s she got to do with my husband ?” 
demanded Mrs. Chalk, her voice rising despite 
herself. 

“T’m coming to that,” said Brisket, thought- 
fully, as he gazed at the floor in all the agonies 

Vol. xxvii —86. 


‘THE FAIR EMILY IS YouRs.’” 


“So I did,” said Brisket, anxiously—“‘so I 
did. And what I say I stick to. When I 
said that the—that Emily was his, I meant 
it. I don’t say things I don’t mean. That 
isn’t Bill Brisket’s way.” 

“And you said just now that he was getting 
her a place,” Mrs. Chalk reminded him, grimly. 

“Mr. Chalk understands what I mean,” 
said Captain Brisket, with dignity. “ When 
I said ‘She is yours,’ I meant that she is 
coming here.” 

“@O-oh!” said Mrs. Chalk, breathlessly. 
“Oh, indeed! Oh, is she?” 
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“That is, if her mother’ll let her come,” 
pursued the enterprising Brisket, with a look 
of great artfulness at Mr. Chalk, to call his 
attention to the bridge he was building for 
him ; “but the old woman’s been laid up 
lately and talks about not being able to 
spare her.” 

Mrs. Chalk sat back helplessly in her 
chair and gazed from her husband to Captain 
Brisket, and from Captain Brisket back to 
her husband. Captain Brisket, red-faced 
and confident, sat upright on the edge of his 
chair as though inviting inspection; Mr. 
Chalk plucked nervously at his fingers. 
Captain Bowers suddenly broke silence. 

“What’s her tonnage?” he inquired 
abruptly, turning to Brisket. 

“Two hundred and for—— 

Captain Brisket stopped dead and, rubbing 
his nose hard with his forefinger, gazed 
thoughtfully at Captain Bowers. 

“The Fair Emily is a ship,” said the latter 
to Mrs. Chalk. 

“A ship!” cried the bewildered woman. 
“ A ship living with her invalid mother and 
coming to my husband to get her a place! 
Are you trying to screen my husband too?” 

“It’s a ship,” repeated Captain Bowers, 
sternly, as he sought in vain to meet the eye 
of Mr. Chalk ; “a craft of two hundred and 
something tons. For some reason—dest 
known to himself—Mr. Chalk wants the 
matter kept secret.” 

“It—it isn’t my 
Chalk. 

“Where's she lying ?” said Captain Bowers. 

Mr. Chalk hesitated. ‘“ Biddlecombe,” he 
said, at last. 

Captain Brisket laughed noisily and, smack- 
ing his leg with his open hand, smiled broadly 
upon the company. No response being 
forthcoming, he laughed again for his own 
edification, and sat good-humouredly waiting 
events. 

“Ts this true, Thomas ?” demanded Mrs. 
Chalk. 

“Yes, my dear,” was the reply. 

“Then why didn’t you tell me, instead 
of sitting there listening to a string of 
falsehoods ?” 

“I—I wanted to give you a surprise—a 
pleasant little surprise,” said Mr. Chalk, with 
a timid glance at Captain Bowers. “I have 
oought a share in a schooner, to go for a 
little cruise. Just a jaunt for pleasure.” 

“Tredgold, Stobell, and Chalk,” 


secret,” faltered Mr. 


said 


Captain Bowers, very distinctly. 
“T wanted to keep it secret until it had 
been repainted and done up,” continued Mr. 
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Chalk, watching his wife’s face anxiously, 
“and then Captain Brisket came in and 
spoilt it.” 

“That’s me, ma’am,” said the gentleman 
mentioned, shaking his head despairingly. 
“ That’s Bill Brisket all over. I come blun- 
dering in, and the first thing I do is to blurt 
out secrets ; then, when I try to smooth it 
over——” 

Mrs. Chalk paid no heed. Alluding to 
the schooner as “our yacht,” she at once 
began to discuss the subject of the voyage, 
the dresses she would require, and the rival 
merits of shutting the house up or putting 
the servants on board wages. Under her 
skilful hands, aided by a few suggestions of 
Captain Brisket’s, the Fair Emily was in the 
short space of twenty minutes transformed 
into one of the most luxurious yachts that 
ever sailed the seas. Mr. Chalk’s heart 
failed him as he listened. His thoughts were 
with his partners in the enterprise, and he 
trembled as he thought of their comments. 

“Tt will do Mrs. Stobell a lot of good,” 
said his wife, suddenly. 

Mr. Chalk, about to speak, checked him- 
self and blew his nose instead. The romance 
of the affair was beginning to evaporate. He 
sat in a state of great dejection until Captain 
Bowers, having learned far more than he had 
anticipated, shook hands with impressive 
gravity and took his departure. 

He walked home deep in thought, with a 
prolonged stare at the windows of Tredgold’s 
office as he passed. The present where- 
abouts of the map was now quite clear, and 
at the top of Dialstone Lane he stopped and 
put his hand to his brow in consternation, as 
he thought of the elaborate expedition that 
was being fitted out for the recovery of the 
treasure. 

Prudence, who was sitting in the window 
reading, looked up at his entrance and 
smiled. 

“Edward Tredgold has been in to see 
you,” she remarked. 

The captain nodded. 
stop?” he inquired. 

“T don’t know,” said his niece ; “I didn’t 
see him. I was upstairs when he came.” 

Captain Bowers looked perturbed. ‘“ Didn't 
you come down ?” he inquired. 

“T sent down word that I had a headache,” 
said Miss Drewitt, carelessly. 

Despite his sixty odd years the captain 
turned a little bit pink. “I hope you are 
better now,” he said, at last. 

“Oh, yes,” said his niece ; “it wasn’t very 
bad. It’s strange that I should have a head- 


“ Couldn't he 
































‘*H& WALKED HOME DEEP IN THOUGHT.” 


ache so soon after you; looks as though 
they’re in the family, doesn’t it ?” 

Somewhat to the captain’s relief she took 
up her book again without waiting for a 
reply, and sat reading until Mr. Tasker 
brought in the tea. The captain, who was in 
a very thoughtful mood, drank cup after cup 
in silence, and it was not until the meal was 
cleared away and he had had a few soothing 
whiffs at his pipe that he narrated the events 
of the afternoon ! 

“There!” said Prudence, her eyes sparkling 
with indignation. “What did I say? Didn’t 
I tell you that those three people would be 
taking a holiday soon? The idea of Mr. 
Tredgold venturing to come round here this 
afternoon !” 

“He knows nothing about it,” protested 
the captain. 

Miss Drewitt shook her head obstinately. 
“We shall see,” she remarked. ‘The idea 
of those men going after your treasure after 
you had said it wasn’t to be touched! Why, 
it’s perfectly dishonest ! ” 

The captain blew a cloud of smoke from 
his mouth and watched it disperse. “ Per- 
haps they won’t find it,” he murmured. 
“They'll find it,” said his niece, confi- 
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dently. ‘“‘ Why shouldn’t 
\ they? This Captain 
Brisket will find the 
island, and the rest will 

be easy.” 
“They might not find 
the island,” said the 


captain, blowing a cloud 
so dense that his face 
was almost hidden. 
“Some of these little 
islands have been known 
to disappear quite sud- 
denly. Volcanic action, 
you know. What are you 
smiling at?” he added, 
sharply. 

“Thoughts,” said Miss 
Drewitt, clasping her 
hands round her knee 
and smiling again. “I 
was thinking how odd 
it would be if the island sank just as they 
landed upon it.” 


CHAPTER XII. 

Mr. CHALK, when half-awake next morning, 
tried to remember Mr. Stobell’s remarks of 
the night before; fully awake, he tried to 
forget them. He remembered, too, with a 
pang that Tredgold had been content to 
enact the part of a listener, and had made 
no attempt to check the somewhat unusual 
fluency of the aggrieved Mr. Stobell. The 
latter’s last instructions were that Mrs. Chalk 
was to be told, without loss of time, that her 
presence on the schooner was not to be 
thought of. 

With all this on his mind.Mr. Chalk made 
but a poor breakfast, and his appetite was not 
improved by his wife’s enthusiastic remarks 
concerning the voyage. Breakfast over, she 
dispatched a note to Mrs. Stobell by the 
housemaid, with instructions to wait for a 
reply. Altogether six notes passed during 
the morning, and Mr. Chalk, who hazarded 
a fair notion as to their contents, became 
correspondingly gloomy. 

“We're to go up there at five,” said his 
wife, after reading the last note. ‘“ Mr. 
Stobell will be at tea at that time, and 
we're to drop in as though by accident.” 

“What for?” inquired Mr. Chalk, affect- 
ing surprise. ‘Go up where?” 

“To talk to Mr. Stobell,” said his wife, 
grimly. “Fancy, poor Mrs. Stobell says that 
she is sure he won't let her come. I wish 
he was my husband, that’s all.” 
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Mr. Chalk muttered something about 
“doing a little gardening.” 

“You can do that another time,” said 
Mrs. Chalk, coldly. “I’ve noticed you've 
been very fond of gardening lately.” 

The allusion was too indirect to contest, 
but Mr. Chalk reddened despite himself, and 
his wife, after regarding his confusion with a 
questioning eye, left him to his own devices 
and his conscience. 

Mr. Stobell and his wife had just sat down 
to tea when they arrived, and Mrs. Stobell, 
rising from behind a huge tea-pot, gave a 
little cry of surprise as her friend entered 
the room, and kissed her 
affectionately. 
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little woman ; faded eyes, faded hair, faded 
cheeks. It was even whispered that her love 
for Mr. Stobell was beginning to fade. 

“ And I don’t suppose you'll mind the sea- 
sickness after you get used to it,” said the 
considerate Mr. Chalk, “and the storms, and 
the cyclones, and fogs, and collisions, and all 
that sort of thing.” 

“If you can stand it, she can,” said his 
wife, angrily. 

“But I don’t understand,” said Mrs. 
Stobell, appealingly. ‘ What yachting trip?” 

Mrs. Chalk began to explain ; Mr. Stobell 
helped himself to another slice, and, except 

for a single glance under 
his heavy brows at Mr. 





“Well, who would 
have thought of seeing 
you?” she cried. “Sit 
down.” 

Mrs. Chalk sat down 
at the large table oppo- 
site Mr. Stobell; Mr. 
Chalk, without glancing 
in his wife’s direction, 
seated himself by that 
gentleman’s side. 

“Well, weren't you 
surprised ?” inquired 
Mrs. Chalk, loudly, as 


her hostess passed her 
a cup of tea. 
“Surprised?” said 


Mrs. Stobell, curiously. 

“Why, hasn’t Mr. 
Stobell told you?” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Chalk. 

“Told me?” repeated 
Mrs. Stobell, glancing 
indignantly at the wide- 
open eyes of Mr. Chalk. 
* Told me what ?” 


It was now Mrs. 








Chalk, appeared to be 
oblivious of his surround- 
ings. 

“Tt sounds very nice,” 
said Mrs. Stobell, after 
her friend had finished 
her explanation. “ Per- 
haps it might do me 
good. I have tried a 
great many things.” 

“Mr. Stobell ought to 
have taken you for a 
voyage long before,” said 
Mrs. Chalk, with con- 
viction. “Still, better 
late than never.” 

“The only thing is,” 
said Mr. Chalk, speaking 
with an airof great be- 
nevolence, “that if the 
sea didn’t suit Mrs. Sto- 
bell, she would be unable 
to get away from it. And, 
of course, it might upset 
her very much.” 

Mr. Stobell wiped 
some crumbs from his 








Chalk’s turn to appear 
surprised, and she did 
it so well that Mr. Chalk 
choked in his tea-cup. “About the yacht- 
ing trip,” she said, with a glance at her 
husband that made his choking take on a 
ventriloquial effect of distance. 

“ He—he didn’t say anything to me about 
it,” said Mrs. Stobell, timidly. 

She glanced at her husband, but Mr. 
Stobell, taking an enormous bite out of a 
slice of bread and butter, made no sign. 

“It'll do you a world of good,” said Mrs. 
Chalk, affectionately. “It'll put a little 


colour in your cheeks.” 
Stobell flushed. 


Mrs. She was a faded 





‘MRS. STOBELL.” 


moustache and looked up. 

“No, it won't,” he 
said, briefly. 

“Is she a good sailor ?” queried Mr. Chalk, 
somewhat astonished at such a remark from 
that quarter. 

“Don’t know,” said Mr. Stobell, passing 
his cup up. “But this trip won’t upset her 
—she ain’t going.” 

Mrs. Chalk exclaimed loudly and exchanged 
glances of consternation with Mrs. Stobell ; 
Mr. Stobell, having explained the position, 
took some more bread and butter and 
munched placidly. S 

“Don’t you think it would do her good? 
said Mrs. Chalk, at last. 
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“Might,” said Mr. Stobell, slowly, “and 
then, again, it mightn’t.” 

“ But there’s no harm in trying,” 
Mrs. Chalk. 

Mr. Stobell made no reply. Having 
reached his fifth slice he was now encouraging 
his appetite with apricot jam. 

“ And it’s so cheap,” continued Mrs. Chalk. 
“That’s the way I look at it. If she shuts 


persisted 
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“Not till Sep- 
she said, almost firmly. 

“It wouldn’t be nice to be buried at sea,” 
remarked Mr. Chalk, contributing his mite 


Mrs. Stobell interposed. 
tember, Robert,” 


to the discussion. “Of course, it’s very im- 
pressive ; but to be left down there all alone 
while the ship sails on must be very hard.” 

Mrs. Stobell’s eyes began to get large. 
“I’m feeling quite well,” she gasped. 
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‘** IT WOULDN'T BE NICE TO BE BURIED AT SEA,’ REMARKED MR. CHALK.” 


up the house and gets rid of the servants, 
same as I am going to do, it will save a lot 
of money.” 

She glanced at Mr. Stobell, whose slowly 
working jaws and knitted brows appeared to 
indicate deep thought, and then gave a slight 
triumphant nod at his wife. 

“Servants are so expensive,” she mur- 
mured. “Really, I shouldn’t be surprised if 
we saved money on the whole affair. And 
then think of her health. She has never 
quite recovered from that attack of bronchitis. 
She has never looked the same woman since. 
Think of your feelings if anything happened 
to her. Nothing would bring her back to 
you if once she went.” 

“Went where ?” inquired Mr. Stobell, who 
was not attending very much. 

“Tf she died, I mean,” said Mrs. 
shortly. 

“We've all got to die some day,” said the 
philosophic Mr. Stobell. “ She’s forty-six.” 


Chalk, 








“Ves, dear,” said Mrs. Chalk, with a 
threatening glance at her husband. “Of 
course, we know that. But a voyage would 
do you good. You can’t deny that.” 

Mrs. Stobell, fumbling for her handker- 
chief, said in a tremulous voice that she had 
no wish to deny it. Mr. Stobell, appealed to 
by the energetic Mrs. Chalk, admitted at 
once that it might do his wife good, but that 
it wouldn’t him. 

“ We're going to be three jolly bachelors,” 
he declared, and, first nudging Mr. Chalk 
to attract his attention, deliberately winked 
at him. 

“Oh, indeed!” 
drawing herself up ; 
am coming.” 

“Two jolly bachelors, then,” 
daunted Stobell. 

“No,” said Mrs. Chalk, shaking her head, 
“TI am not going alone ; if Mrs. Stobell can’t 
come I would sooner stay at home.” 


exclaimed Mrs. Chalk, 
“but you forget that I 


said the un- 
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Mr. Stobell’s face cleared; his mouth 
relaxed and his dull eyes got almost kindly. 
With the idea of calling the attention of 
Mr. Chalk to the pleasing results of a little 
firmness he placed his foot upon that gentle- 
man’s toe and bore heavily. 

“Best place for you,” he said to Mrs. 
Chalk. ‘“ There’s no place like home for 
ladies. You can have each other to tea 
every day if you like. In fact, there’s no 
reason ”——he paused and looked at his wife, 
half doubtful that he was conceding too 
much—“ there’s no reason why you shouldn’t 
sleep at each other’s sometimes.” 

He helped himself to some cake and, 
rendered polite by good-nature, offered some 
to Mrs. Chalk. 

“ Mind, I shall not go unless Mrs. Stobell 
goes,” said the latter, waving the plate away 
impatiently; “that I am _ determined 
upon.” 

Mr. Chalk, feeling that appearances re- 
quired it, ventured on a mild—a very mild— 
remonstrance. 

“ And he,” continued Mrs. Chalk, sternly, 
indicating her husband with a nod, “ doesn’t 
go without me — not a singie step, not an 
inch of the way.” 

Mr. Chalk collapsed and sat staring at her 
in dismay. Mr. Stobell, placing both hands 
on the table, pushed his chair back and eyed 
her disagreeably. 

“It seems to me-———” he began. 

“T know,” said Mrs. Chalk, speaking with 
some rapidity—‘“ 1 know just how it seems 
to you. But that’s how it is. If you want 
my husband to go you have got to have me 
too, and if you have me you have got to 
have your wife, and if——” 

“What, is there any more of you com- 
ing?” demanded Mr. Stobell, with great 
bitterness. 

Mrs. Chalk ignored the question. “ AZy 
husband wouldn’t be happy without me,” she 
said, primly. “Would you, Thomas ?” 

“No,” said Mr. Chalk, with a gulp. 

“We—we're going a long way,” said Mr. 
Stobell, after a long pause. 

“ Longer the better,” retorted Mrs. Chalk. 

“We're going among savages,” continued 
Mr. Stobell, casting about for arguments ; 
“cannibal savages.” 

“They won’t eat her,” said Mrs. Chalk, with 
a passing glance at the scanty proportions of 
her friend, “ not while you’re about.” 

“TI don’t like to take my wife into danger,” 
said Mr. Stobell, with surly bashfulness ; “I’m 
—I’m too fond of her for that. And she 
don’t want to come. Do you, Alice?” 
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“No,” said Mrs. Stobell, dutifully, “ but I 
want to share your dangers, Robert.” 

“* Say ‘yes’ or ‘no’ without any trimmings,” 
commanded her husband, as he intercepted 
a look passing between her and Mrs. Chalk. 
“ Do—you—want—to—come ?” 

Mrs. Stobell trembled. “I don’t want to 
prevent Mr. Chalk from going,” she mur 
mured. 

* Never mind about him,” said Mr. Stobell. 
“ Do—you—want—to—come ?” 

“Ves,” said Mrs. Stobell. 

Her husband, hardly able to believe his 
ears, gazed at her in bewilderment. “Very 
well, then,” he said, in a voice that made 
the tea-cups rattle. “Come!” 

He sat with bent brows gazing at the 
table as Mrs. Chalk, her face wreathed in 
triumphant smiles, began to discuss yachting 
costumes and other necessities of ocean 
travel with the quivering Mrs. Stobell. 
Unable to endure it any longer he rose and, 
in a voice by no means alluring, invited Mr. 
Chalk into the garden to smoke a pipe ; Mr. 
Chalk, helping himself to two pieces of cake 
as evidence, said that he had not yet finished 
his tea. Owing partly to lack of appetite 
and partly to the face which Mr. Stobell 
pressed to the window every other minute to 
entice him out, he made but slow progress. 

The matter was discussed next day as 
they journeyed down to Biddlecombe with 
Mr. Tredgold to complete the purchase of 
the schooner, the views of the latter gentle- 
man coinciding so exactly with those of Mr. 
Stobell that Mr. Chalk was compelled to 
listen to the same lecture twice. 

Under this infliction the spirits of Mr. 
Chalk began to droop, nor did they revive 
until, from the ferry-boat, his eyes fell upon 
the masts of the Fair Emily, and the trim 
figure of Captain Brisket standing at the foot 
of the steps awaiting their arrival. 

“We've had a stroke of good luck, gentle- 
men,” said Brisket, in a husky whisper, as 
they followed him up the steps. “See that 
man ?” 

He pointed to a thin, dismal-looking man, 
standing a vard or two away, who was trying 
to appear unconscious of their scrutiny. 

“ Peter Duckett,” said Brisket, in the same 
satisfied whisper. 

Mr. Stobell, ever willing for a free show, 
stared at the dismal man and groped in the 
recesses of his memory. The name seemed 
familiar. 

“The man who ate three dozen hard-boiled 
eggs in seven minutes?” he asked, with a 
little excitement natural in the circumstances 




















Captain Brisket stared at 
him. “No; Peter Duckett, 
the finest mate that ever 
sailed,” he said, with a 
flourish. “We're lucky to 
have the chance of getting him, I can tell 
you. To see him handle sailormen is a 
revelation ; to see him handle a ship ‘is 

He broke off and shook his head with the 
air of a man who despaired of doing justice 
to his subject. “These are the gentlemen, 
Peter,” he said, introducing them with a wave 
of his hand. 

Mr. Duckett raised his cap, and tugging at 
a small patch of reddish-brown hair strangely 
resembling a door-mat in texture, which grew 
at the base of his chin, cleared his throat 
and said it was a fine morning. 

“Not much of a talker, is Peter,” said the 
genial Brisket. ‘“He’s a doer; that’s what 
he is—a doer. Now, if you’re willing—and 
I hope you are—he’ll come aboard with us 
and talk the matter over.” 

This proposition being assented to after a 
little delay on the part of Mr. Stobell, who 
appeared to think Mr. Duckett’s lack of 
connection with the hard-boiled eggs some- 
what suspicious, they proceeded to Todd’s 
Wharf and made a thorough inspection of the 
schooner. Mr. Chalk’s eyes grew bright and 
his step elastic. He roamed from forecastle 
to cabin and from cabin to galley, and, his 
practice with the crow’s-nest in Dialstone 
Lane standing him in good stead, wound up 





DIALSTONE LANE. 





““HE POINTED TO A THIN, DISMAL-LOOKING MAN,” 


by ascending to the masthead and waving to 
his astonished friends below. 

Mr. Todd came on board as he regained 
the deck, and, stroking his white beard, 
regarded him with an air of benevolent 
interest. 

“There’s no ill-feeling,” he said, as Mr. 
Chalk eyed his outstretched hand somewhat 
dubiously. “ You’re a hard nut, that’s what 
you are, and I pity anybody that has the 
cracking of you. A man that could come 
and offer me seventy pounds for a craft like 
this—seventy pounds, mind you,” he added, 
with a rising colour, as he turned to the 
others—“ seventy pounds, and a face like a 
baby. Why, when I think of it, HANG ME IF 
I DON’T x 

Captain Brisket laid his hand on his arm 
and with soothing words led him below. His 
voice was heard booming in the cabin until 
at length it ended in a shout of laughter, and 
Captain Brisket, appearing at the companion, 
beckoned them below, with a whispered 
injunction to Mr. Chalk to keep as much 
in the background as possible. 

The business was soon concluded, and Mr. 
Chalk’s eye brightened again as he looked on 
his new property. Captain Brisket, in high 
good-humour, began to talk of accommoda- 
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tion, and, among other things, suggested a 
scheme of cutting through the bulkhead at 
the foot of the companion-ladder and build- 
ing a commodious cabin with three berths in 
the hold. 

“There are two ladies coming,” said Mr. 
Chalk. 

Captain Brisket rubbed his chin. “I'd 
forgotten that,” he said, slowly. “ Two, did 
you say?” 

“Tt doesn’t matter,” said Mr. Stobell, 
fixing him with his left eye and slowly veiling 
the nght. “ You go on with them alterations. 
One of the ladies can have your state-room 
and the other the mate’s bunk.” 

“ Where are Captain Brisket and the mate 
to sleep ?” inquired Mr. Chalk. 

“ Anywhere,” replied Mr. Stobell. 
the crew if they like.” 

Captain Brisket, looking suddenly very 
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gesture in the direction of the unconscious 
Mr. Chalk decided him. “ Very good, gentle- 
men,” he said, cheerfully. “I’m in your 
hands, and Peter Duckett’ll do what I do. 
It’s settled he’s coming, I suppose ?” 

Mr. Tredgold, after a long look at the 
anxious face of Mr. Duckett, said “ Yes,” and 
then at Captain Brisket’s suggestion the 
party adjourned to the Jack Ashore, where 
in a little room upstairs, not much larger 
than the schooner’s cabin, the preparations 
for the voyage were discussed in detail. 

“ And mind, Peter,” said Captain Brisket 
to his friend, as the pair strolled along by the 
harbour after their principals had departed, 
“the less you say about this the better. We 
don’t want any Biddlecombe men in it.” 

“‘ Why not ?” inquired the other. 

“ Because,” replied Brisket, lowering his 
voice, “there’s more in this than meets the 





“THERE'S MORE IN THIS THAN MEETS THE EVE.” 


solemn, shook his head and said that it was 
impossible. He spoke in moving terms of 
the danger to discipline, and called upon 
Mr. Duckett to confirm his fears. Mean- 
time, Mr. Stobell, opening his right eye slowly, 
winked with the left. 

“You go on with them alterations,” he 
repeated. 

Captain Brisket started and reflected. A 
nod from Mr. Tredgold and a significant 


(Zo be continued.) 


eye. They're not the sort to go on a cruise 
to the islands for pleasure—except Chalk, 
that is. I’ve been keeping my ears open, and 
there’s something afoot. D’ye take me?” 

Mr. Duckett nodded shrewdly. 

“T'll pick a crew for ’em,” said Brisket. 
“A man here and a man there. Biddle- 
combe men ain’t tough enough. And now, 
what about that whisky you’ve been talking 
so much about ?” 
































HE adventures which have be- 
fallen some of the most noted 
art treasures are both curious 
and interesting. Foremost 
among them is the well-known 
instance of the famous picture 
by Gainsborough of the beautiful Duchess 
of Devonshire. Everyone will remember 
the circumstances which attended the sale 
and subsequent loss of this fine picture 

how, while being exhibited by Messrs. 
Agnew, the mutilation and theft of it 
took place. The canvas was cut from the 
frame with a sharp knife, brown paper 
was fastened on the face 
of it to prevent cracking 
when rolled up, and the 
thief or thieves, not- 
withstanding the fact that 
the operation must 
have occupied some 
considerable time, escaped 
unseen, and all trace of 
the picture was, for the 
time being, completely 
lost. 

The beautiful picture of 
“The Immaculate Con- 
ception,” by Murillo, here 
reproduced, which now 
hangs in the Louvre, is 
remarkable from the fact 
that it was at one time 
the means of saving the 
lives of two men who were 
about to be shot. It 
formerly belonged to 
Marshal Soult, and was 
acquired by him while 
following the retreating 
army of Sir John Moore. 
Two monks were taken 
prisoners by a party of his 
soldiers, and instead of 
ordering them to be shot 
forthwith (the usual 
method of dealing with 
this class of prisoner, who 
were particularly hostile to 
the French) he commanded 
them to show the way to 
their monastery. Here he 
saw this picture and wanted 


to purchase it, but the prior 
Vol. xxvii.—87 
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refused, informing him that one hundred 
thousand francs had been offered for it. 
This sum the Marshal said he would double, 
and the prior, thinking he saw a way of 
rescuing his unfortunate brethren by the 
transaction, agreed to accept it, providing 
the Marshal would hand over his prisoners 
as part of the bargain. Soult, not to be 
outdone, replied that their lives were valued 
at two hundred thousand francs, and for this 
sum he would be pleased to release them. 
To this the prior was compelled to agree, the 
Marshal accordingly gaining the painting 
without parting with a penny. At the Soult 


A PICTURE WHICH SAVED THE LIVES OF TWO MEN—“ THE IMMACULATE 
CONCEPTION,” BY MURILLO, 
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sale at Christie’s in 1852 this picture was 
competed for by all the crowned heads in 
Europe, and was finally knocked down to the 
French Government for five hundred and 
eighty-six thousand francs. 

Another picture which was subjected to 
treatment similar to that of the Gainsborough 


























“st. ANTONY,” 
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watch had been doubled, and also augmented 
by two mastiffs, on account of two preced- 
ing robberies of cathedral property. The 
portion taken away was sufficient to form 
a complete picture in itself—as will easily 
be understood by an inspection of the 
accompanying reproduction —and it was 
no doubt with this idea in 
his mind that the. sacri- 
legious thief went to work. 
No trace of the perpetrator 
of this outrage could be 
found, but the Spanish 
Government, with commend- 
able promptitude, acquainted 
their representatives abroad 
with the facts, and had photo- 
graphs of the picture for- 
warded to them. It was not, 
however, till the following 
year that anything more was 
heard of it, when it was offered 
for sale to a New York dealer 
by a Spaniard, who said he 
had a fine Murillo at his 
rooms if the dealer would 
like to see it. This gentle- 
man, whose suspicions were 
aroused, accordingly _ pro- 
ceeded thither, and at once 


BY MURILLO, SHOWING THE PICTURE AFTER MUTILATION, TOGETHER WITH THE PART CUT OUT. 


From a Photo. by J. Laurent & Co., Madrid. 


is the superb painting of St. Antony, also by 
Murillo, in the cathedral at Seville. It is the 
largest work of the master, and so finely 
painted that it is said that birds have been 
seen trying to alight upon the table in the 
picture and peck at the flowers. The Duke 
of Wellington offered to buy it, covering it 
with gold ounces, a price equal to thirty- 


six thousand pounds. On the sth of 
November, 1874, it was discovered that 
the figure of St. Antony had been cut 


from the picture, the remainder being un- 
injured, and this in spite of the fact that the 





recognised the picture as the missing portion 
of the Seville Murillo. He secretly gave 
notice to the Spanish Consul, for whom 
the picture was purchased for two hundred 
and fifty dollars, the man Garcia, who 
sold the picture and was the actual thief, 
being shortly afterwards arrested. It was 
subsequently returned to Seville, the damaged 
parts were skilfully restored, and it was finally 
reinstated in its former posjtion amid im- 
posing religious and secular festivities. 
“The Reading Magdalene,” by Correggio, 
so familiar to all from the many fine prints of 
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CORREGGIO’s “ READING MAGDALENE,” STOLEN FROM THE DRESDEN GAI.LERY AND DISCOVERED IN A HAYLOFT. 


it which exist, has not been without its ex- 
periences in the ups and downs of life and 
the dangers to which such things of beauty 


and world-wide fame are unfortunately liable. 
In 1747 this picture and two others with it 
suddenly disappeared from the walls of the 
Dresden Gallery and for some time could not 
be heard of. “The Judgment of Paris,” by 
Van der Werff, one of the missing pictures, 
was subsequently discovered in a box near 


the Zwinger, and the Correggio soon after- 
wards under the floor of a hayloft, in a 
frameless condition, this having been removed 
for the sake of the precious stones with 
which it was adorned. 

A similar place of concealment, by the 
way, was one selected for a stolen picture 
by Raphael of a “ Holy Family,” which was 
found by a peasant in Italy in 1876, and 
used by him to stop a broken window, until 
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it was seen by a gentleman who happened to 
pass by, and who, being attracted by so 
singular a phenomenon, asked to be allowed 
to inspect it. Upon examining it closely he 
identified it as a missing picture of great 
value by Raphael, which had disappeared 


many years before from the collection of the 
Rovere family, for whom it was painted by 
the great master, and whose arms were dis- 
covered on the back of the picture. 

Thieves are but one of the many dangers, 
and _such-like 


however, to which pictures 
articles are ex- 
posed; many 
have suffered 
from fire, more 
from neglect, and 
not. a few have 
been wantonly 
destroyed by wil- 
ful or malicious 
persons unable 
to appreciate 
what others 
would give all 
they possess to 
call their own. A 
fine series of im- 
portant historical 
records of one of 
the most famous 
incidents in Eng- 
lish history were 
the victims of the 
first - named of 
these elements 
of destruction, 
when the Houses 
of Parliament 
were burnt down 
in 1834. They 
were a fine set of 
tapestries repre- 
senting the 
different posi- 
tions and attacks 
of the English 
Fleet upon the Spanish 
sailed up the English Channel in 


Armada as it 
1588. 


These tapestries—one of which is repro- 
duced on the preceding page — were 
bespoken by Lord Howard of Effingham, 


the English admiral, of Cornelius Vroom, a 
clever Dutch artist, and were sold by him 
to James I. They were afterwards used to 
decorate the interior of the House of Lords, 
where they hung in separate panels to the 
number of ten, each being surrounded by a 
wrought border in which were woven the 
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ONE OF A SET OF DRAWINGS, BY HOLBEIN, FOUND IN AN OLD BUREAU AT 
KENSINGTON PALACE BY QUEEN CAROLINE. 









portraits of the English commanders. Their 
loss is much to be deplored, as they were the 
only authentic and contemporary representa- 
tions of that memorable event. 

Our next two illustrations are represen- 
tative examples of two famous works which 
have been rescued from oblivion by mere 
chance, and now grace, the one the Royal 
collection and the other that of the nation 
at South Kensington. The first is a speak- 
ing portrait of a lady, from a series of similar 
drawings by Hans Holbein in the King’s 
collection at 
Windsor, consist- 
ing of portraits of 
ladies and gentle- 
men of the Cour 
of Henry VIIL., 
which were dis- 
covered byQueen 
Caroline, in the 
reign of George 
II., stowed away 
in an old bureau 
at Kensington 
Palace, together 
with a volume of 
valuable draw- 
ings by Leonardo 
da Vinci. ‘The 
career of these 
drawings was a 
strange one, for 
many years after 
Holbein’s death 
they turned up in 
France, whence 
they were pro- 
cured by Charles 
I. through the in- 
strumentality of 
the French Am- 
bassador. ‘The 
King afterwards 
gave them to 
Lord Pembroke, 
and from him 
they passed to the Earl of Arundel. Nothing 
more was heard of them until they were acci- 
dentally discovered by Queen Caroline, as 
before stated. They are of immense value, 
and the portraits include those of Edward VI. 
when a boy, Queen Jane Seymour, Anne 
Boleyn, Sir Thomas More, Bishop Fisher, 
John Colet, Dean of St. Paul’s, Howard Earl 
of Surrey, and many other equally distingui- 
shed and well-known historical personages. 

The vicissitudes of the celebrated Raphael 
cartoons are many and various. Originally they 


























were intended as patterns for the Flemish 
weavers in the manufacture of a series of 
tapestries representing subjects from the New 
Testament, designed by Raphael for Pope 
Leo X. Having served this purpose they were 
thrown aside as useless ; in fact, the weavers 
had already cut several of them into strips 
for working purposes when Rubens happened 
to see them. Soon afterwards he came to 
England, where he mentioned what he had 
seen to King Charles, and thisill-fated monarch, 
whose taste for the fine arts is well known, 
immediately ordered them to be procured 
for the Royal collection, but, unfortunately, 
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The tapestries which were wrought in gold 
and silver from these cartoons cost Pope 
Leo X. sixty thousand dollars, and were 
hung in the Vatican, .Here they remained 
undisturbed till they were carried off by the 
French troops under Napoleon in 1798. 
Some years afterwards they were discovered 
in the hands of a Jew in Paris, who had 
already burnt two of the pieces for the 
purpose of extracting the gold and silver 
contained in the texture. They were pur- 
chased for the Pope, and once more hung in 
the Vatican. 

When Wordsworth, as a little boy, in 





ONE OF RAPHAEL'S CELEBRATED CARTOONS, AFTER BEING PIECED TOGETHER, 


it was too late to save them all. Seven 
perfect ones only remained, the others having 
been thrown away or destroyed, excepting a 
few fragments, which lay in a confused heap 
upon the floor of the workshop. After the 
death of the King the cartoons, but for 
Cromwell’s intervention, would have left the 
country ; but at the sale of the Royal col- 
lection he ordered them to be purchased, 
and, though Charles II. nearly disposed of 
them to France, they have remained here 
ever since, and now hang in a gallery set 
apart for the purpose in South Kensington 
Museum. 





childish ignorance and simple bravado struck 
his whip through a fine picture, and the 
children of a well-known nobleman destroyed 
another in wanton mischief by riddling it 
with arrows, they did but add two others to 
the long list of the many works of art which 
have been damaged or destroyed by other 
children equally ignorant of the crime they 
were committing. Had these youthful depre- 
dators confined their attentions to a few of 
the multitude of second-rate productions 
which exist, there would perhaps be less 
cause for regret ; but, unfortunately, if mis- 
chief is to be done, it is usually the best and 
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PORTRAIT OF THE COUNTESS OF DEKBY, BY 
SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, DESTROVED KY HER 
HUSBAND IN A FIT OF RAGE. 


most valuable that suffers, be it 
picture or any other article that 
happens to be the victim. This 
form of destruction, though much 
to be deplored, is, however, com- 
paratively innocent when con- 
trasted with the malicious treat- 
ment meted out to the beautiful 
picture which forms our next 
illustration. This fine work of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds is a portrait 
of Elizabeth Countess of Derby, 
a daughter of one of the beautiful 
Miss Gunnings, and one of the 
bright particular stars of society 
in the reign of George III. This 
picture was destroyed by her 
husband, the twelfth Earl of 
Derby, in a fit of rage after her 
divorce. Its loss to posterity 
can be better appreciated when 
one realizes it by the side of the 
same painter’s beautiful portrait 
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of Mrs. Carnac in the Wallace 
collection, with which it compared 
very favourably. 

Another picture of Sir Joshua’s 
which has also been in trouble—that 
is to say, has been in the hands of 
the lawyers—is the “* Lady Cockburn 
and Her Children.” This picture for 
a few years belonged, or was sup- 
posed to belong, to the nation, and 
hung in the National Gallery, where 
thousands of people saw and admired 
it. It was bequeathed to this in- 
stitution by the late Lady Hamilton 
in 1892. In 1899 the family hap- 
pened to discover that Lady Hamil- 
ton’s interest in the picture was 
restricted to her life, and that she 
had no right to dispose of it by 
will or otherwise. They therefore 
claimed the picture, and the trus- 
tees, after testing the case, were 
compelled to relinquish their claim. 
It was sold by the family to Mr. 
Beit, the South African millionaire, 
for twenty-two thousand pounds. 





‘LADY COCKBURN AND HER CHILDREN,” BY SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, A 
PICTURE WHICH COST THE NATIONAL GALLERY A LAWSUIT. 


























The Inadvertent Highwayman. 


By Epwin Pucu. 


DENSE fog had descended 

upon London. At the heart 

zx of the great city it was thickly, 

Ba ca murkily brown. In the suburbs 
te 







Fo ) Wy it was as rolling white smoke, 
damp and choking and chill. 

Little Mr. Augustus Pimm groped his way 
through the frost-bound lanes of Podisham, 
considerably at a loss, for the neighbourhood 
was comparatively unknown to him. He 
shivered and shuddered as he stumbled 
along the rutty road, and heartily wished 
himself at his destination. Yet he was by 
no means unhappy, 
despite his miserable 
plight. Indeed, he 
stopped every now 
and then to utter a 
chuckle of supreme 
self - satisfaction. For 
was he not about to 
become the accepted 
lover of the best and 
prettiest girl in the 
world ? He planned 
the manner of his pro- 
posal as he blundered 
on, rehearsing the per- 
fervid speech in which 
he meant to avow his 
passion and win his 
dear one’s timidly joy- 
ous acceptance. No 
thought of rejection 
entered his mind, for 
she was poor—a mere 
typist, and he was rich 

~a banker’s only son. 

It was a pity, he re- 
flected, that her people 
were so. impossible ; 
but he could take her 
away from them, and 
no one need know her 
origin. Yes, she was 
quite worthy of. him, 
quite worthy. So ran his thoughts, and so 
absorbing were they that he wandered on, 
paying but little regard to the path he was 
following. 

At last he roused himself from meditation 
to consider his bearings. But the mist was 
so dense he could see only a very few yards 
ahead. Beyond that he was walking down 
a narrow lane between two high, thick hedges, 
he knew nothing whatever of his where- 
abouts. And there was no one to whom he 














“HE STOPPED ABRUPTLY.” 


could appeal for guidance. Stillness and that 
white darkness brooded over all the semi- 
rural landscape. 

But suddenly the stillness was disturbed. 
He heard a sound of hasty footsteps coming 
after him. He stopped abruptly, feeling as if 
he had been stabbed in the pit of the stomach 
with an ice-cold knife. There was something 
incredibly menacing in the sound of those 
footsteps. What sort of man could it be who 
ran thus recklessly in that impenetrable 
gloom? Augustus asked himself. And he 
was filled with a vague fear. He listened 
intently. The patter 
of the flying feet was 
drawing rapidly nearer 
and nearer. ‘Then he 
was seized with panic, 
and he, too, began to 
run. 

A voice called out, 
“Stop! Stop, you 
villain, or I fire!” 

But Augustus 
pounded on, unheed- 
ing. He found, how- 
ever, that, handicapped 
as he was by his heavy 
overcoat, to say no- 
thing of his meagre 
physical —_ proportions 
and his lack of condi- 
tion, he was no match 
for his pursuer. The 
chase was soon over. 
A strong hand clutched 
him by the collar ; his 
hat fell off and rolled 
on the hard, glistening 
road ; and he himself 
was jerked back with 
such violence that he 
almost lost his balance. 
Indeed, if his assailant 
had not held him in 
such a tight grip he 
must assuredly have fallen. 

““W-what ?” he gasped. 

“You scoundrel!” thundered the Un- 
known, fiercely. It was very, very dark ; but 
Mr. Pimm made out dimly that he seemed 
to be a well-dressed, clean-shaven young man 
of a pleasing countenance. ‘Give me that 
watch,” said he. 

He looked so fierce and formidable that 
Mr. Augustus Pimm did not hesitate for an 
instant to comply with his demand. 
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a little hard, but 
“The watch,” said the Unknown, sternly. 
Augustus unbuttoned his_ thick, 

overcoat, drew the watch from his pocket, 

and handed it over. 

“And thank your 
lucky stars,” said this 
extraordinary footpad, 
“that I let you off so 
lightly.” 

He took the watch 
without looking at it 
indeed, his angry blue 
eyes never once flinched 
from their steady re 
gard of the terrified 
Mr. Pimm’s face—and 
slipped it nonchalantly 
into his own pocket. 

“Now, get out with 
you,” said he. 

And as he spt ke he 
aimed a well directed 
kick at Mr. Pimm that 
sent him sprawling on 
his hands and knees. 
Then, with a laugh, the 
robber strolled away. 

Poor little Augustus, 
with tears of anguish 
in his eyes, mortifica- 
tion and rage in his 
heart, gathered himself 
up, recovered his hat, 
brushed his knees and 
elbows, and buttoned 
up his coat again. He 
had had enough of that 
dark lane. He would 
proceed no farther, but 00 Cane 
retrace his steps to the 
warmly-lighted streets he had lately quitted. 
Then he could make inquiries at some shop 
and perhaps secure a guide. For he had by 
no means abandoned his intention of calling 
on his loved one on that night and declaring 
his passion. 

He felt so shaken and sore that he went 
into a public-house and called for a glass of 
brandy to steady his nerves. He told the 
landlord what had befallen him. 

** Ah,” said the landlord, “there’s a lot of 
rough customers about here. You're not the 
first one to be waylaid, not by a long chalk. 
Police are always having complaints about 
It. 

“Could you 
Terrace?” asked Augustus. 


direct me to Caversham 


“Or perhaps 





“Certainly, certainly,” he quavered. “ It’s 


heavy 





WATCH,’ SAID THE UNKNOWN, STERNLY. 
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there is someone on the premises who 
wouldn’t mind acting as guide to me?” 

“Certainly, sir. Bill, my pot-boy, will 
take you for a copper or two. It’s only a 
matter of a few hundred yards.” 

So Bill was fetched 
from the cellar, and 
conducted Mr. Pimm 
to his destination. 

“Mr. Lotter at 
home?” asked Augus 
tus, when the door of 
the trim little villa was 
opened in answer to 
his knock. 

“Ves, sir. Will you 
step in, sir, please?” 

He stepped in, and 
waited in the hall whilst 
the maid went upstairs 
to announce him. 
There were a hat and 
a coat hanging on the 
rack, of a jaunty, ultra- 
fashionable cut that he 
did not like the look of. 
He knew they could 
not possibly belong to 
staid old Mr. Lotter, 
and Minnie, Miss 
Lotter, his adored, had 
no brothers—was, in- 
deed, an only child. 
Was it possible that he 
had a rival? he asked 
himself. He had never 
entertained any such 
fear before, and the 
thought troubled him. 

But Mr. Lotter, 
bustling out into the 
hall to welcome him, 
put reflection to rout. 

“Come in, my dear boy, come in,” he 
cried, heartily. ‘“ You’re just in time for 
a bit of something to eat.” 

He led him into the little drawing-room, 
where the table was already spread and the 
diners seated. There were Mrs. Lotter, a 
sweet-faced matron who, in her girlhood, 
must have been wondrously like Minnie ; 
Minnie herself, ravishing in a white serge 
dress tricked out with clusters of blue 
ribbon ; and a broad-shouldered young man 
with fair hair whose face Augustus could not 
see, as the young man sat with his back to 
the door. But he guessed that this was the 
owner of the jaunty hat and coat, and he 
hated him. 


























Having shaken hands deferentially with 
Mrs. Lotter and a little shyly with Miss 
Lotter, he turned to the young man, awaiting 
an introduction. That detestable person still 
sat with only his broad shoulders visible, as 
if he reciprocated heartily Mr. Pimm’s own 
rancorous feelings. 

“ Ah, I forgot,” cried Mr. Lotter. “You 
have not met Mr. Windsor—Jack Windsor— 
before. Jack, this is Mr. Pimm.” 

The young man rose and confronted 
Augustus at last. “Glad to have the 
pleasure———” he was beginning; and then 
he paused abruptly. 

As for Augutus, he felt as if he had been 
dealt a heavy blow on the head. For in this 
Mr. Jack Windsor, this privileged guest at 
the Lotter table, he recognised the footpad 
who had despoiled him of his watch. He 
stood gasping like a stranded fish, his pale 
eyes widely distended. 

“What’s the matter?” cried Mr. Lotter, 
alarmed by the extraordinary demeanour of 
Augustus. 

“It’s all right,” said Jack Windsor. “We 
have met before. Old friends, in fact. Bit 
of a shock to both of us. How do you do, 
old boy?” And he gripped ‘+e limp hand 
of Augustus and clapped him on the shoulder. 
As he did this he winked meaningly half-a- 
dozen times. 

Augustus Pimm took his seat, feeling 
utterly dazed, almost as if he were under 
some hypnotic spell. He saw the footpad 
as through a mist, eating and drinking 
with a good appetite. He heard him talk- 
ing and laughing with Minnie, thoroughly at 
his ease and altogether enjoying himself. 
Hle watched the pair as if fascinated. In 
vain Mrs. Lotter pressed delicacies upon 
him and, when he declined them all, ex- 
pressed solicitude for his health. In vain 
Mr. Lotter tried to draw him out on various 
current topics of the day. He only sat there, 
silent and moody, with his gaze fixed steadily 
on the serene face of the footpad. 

Dinner over they adjourned to the drawing- 
room. 

Jack Windsor at once installed himself 
near Minnie, whilst poor Augustus sat on 
a chair by the door, looking utterly lonely 
and forlorn. Mr. and Mrs. Lotter occupied 
two arm-chairs, facing one another across the 
hearthrug. Very soon Mr. Lotter fell fast 
asleep, and then Mrs. Lotter, speaking in a 
piercing whisper, said :-— 

“Oh, I declare I had almost forgotten. 
I want to ask your advice, my dear Mr. 


Windsor, about some old prints Mr. Lotter 
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picked up in Wardour Street the other day. 
Would you mind coming downstairs with me 
and looking through them?” 

It was not with the best grace in the world 
that Mr. Jack Windsor complied with this 


request. He got up with an affectation of 
pleased alacrity, however, and accompanied 
her out of the room. 

Then Mr. Augustus Pimm pulled himself 
together. This was plainly his opportunity, 
one specially made for him by Mrs. Lotter, 
who (he knew) strongly favoured his suit. 
He must not miss it. Something of his 
natural confidence returned to him. He left 
his lonely seat, crossed the room, and took 
the seat near Minnie that Jack Windsor 
had just vacated. 

Minnie looked at him with a shadow of 
trouble clouding the brightness of her eyes. 
Augustus knew that his time was short, and 
at once plunged into the subject nearest his 
heart. 

“Miss Lotter,” he said, “I have been 
longing for this chance for weeks.” 

“Indeed!” said she, with downcast eyes. 

“This is the supreme moment of my life. 
In a very little while I shall be either the 
most happy or the most miserable man on 
earth.” 

She stole a side glance at him. 

“ Minnie, I love you.” 

“ No, no,” she cried, in a strain d whisper; 
and she shrank away from him. 

“T love you with all my heart and soul. 
I love you more than anything else in 
the world—triches, honours, fame, anything. 
Don’t you love me a little, too—only just a 
little ?” 

“*T_] like you, Mr. Pimm.” 

“That is not enough. That is not what I 
want.” 

“T can give you no more than that.” 

“Can’t you even give me hope ?” 

“Ne. 

“ No hope ?” 

* None.” 

“Oh, but why ?—why ?” 

“Please don’t press me further, Mr. Pimm. 
I am very sorry, but what I say is quite true 
and unalterable. And you are only distress- 
ing not merely yourself, but me also, by 
going on like this.” 

“Perhaps,” he said—and his voice and the 
expression of his face were alike unpleasant 
—‘“ perhaps you prefer someone else ?” 

She did not answer. 

“Ts that it?” he asked, harshly. 

“You have no right to cross-examine me 
in this way,” she protested. ‘“ But since you 
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I do prefer someone 
else. And I am engaged to be married to 
him. Mamma does not know of the engage- 
ment yet ; but papa does—and approves.” 

“And who is the lucky man ?” 

“What can that matter to 
Pimm ?” 

His face lowered. 

“Is it this Mr. Jack Windsor?” 

The glance she gave him expressed her 
resentment at the tone he was adopting. 
She half rose. 

“No,” said he, clutching her wrist. 
“Listen to me for just one minute longer,” 
and he pulled her down beside him. “ Do 
you know what this Mr. Jack Windsor 
is?” 

“ He is all that is manly and——” 

“Yes, I know. But do you know what 
he does for a living ?” 

“Of course I do. He 
painter.” 

“A prosperous one?” 


persist I will tell you. 


you, Mr. 


is an artist—a 


“He will get on. But 
really, Mr. Pimm, I fail to 
see what right-——” 

“T have every right. He 
is a poor artist; and to 
supplement his meagre and 
uncertain income, what do 
you think he does?” 

“T was not aware—— 

“He plunders honest 
men, Miss Lotter. He way- 
lays them on the King’s 
high-road and robs them. 
He is a common footpad.” 

Minnie leaned back 
among the cushions and 
laughed merrily. 

“T never in all my life 
heard anything so ridicu- 
lous,” she cried. “ You 
must be mad.” 

“Mad or sane,” ex- 
claimed Augustus, heatedly, 
“T will vouch for the truth 
of what I say. He robbed 
me on my way here. ‘Took 
my watch from me, and 
subjected me to brutal vio- 
lence afterwards — big 
coward that he is.” He 
became greatly excited. 
“If you don’t believe me, 
tax him with the theft in my presence. If 
you won’t, then I will—before you all.” 

Minnie stared at him, the citadel of her 
incredulity tottering before the onslaught of 
Mr. Pimm’s unmistakable sincerity. She 
knew not what to make of it all. Her belief 
in her lover’s integrity was, of course, un- 
shaken ; even to suspect him of such a crime 
as Mr. Pimm imputed to him was in itself 
absurd ; yet she felt that what she had heard 
was in substance true—there was no doubting 
the good faith of the crestfallen little man at 
her side ; and she had all a woman’s inherent 
curiosity to get to the bottom of the mystery. 
So she held Augustus to his word, and said 
she would be very glad if he would tax her 
lover with the robbery before them all as 
soon as he reappeared. 

Even as she spoke the door opened and 
Mrs. Lotter entered, attended by Mr. Jack 
Windsor, looking intensely bored. 

Augustus, fearing that if he hesitated all his 
courage would ooze away, bounced up from 
his seat at once and strode toward his 
successful rival. 

“Mr. Windsor,” he said, putting his arms 
akimbo and speaking very loudly, though in 
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a shaking voice, “what have you done with 
my watch ?” 

“T have it in my pocket,” was the calm 
reply; and this imperturbable young man, 
without a smile, produced the watch and 
handed it to Augustus. “I apologize most 
sincerely for taking it,” said he. 

Augustus restored the watch to his own 
pocket, too greatly overcome by the other’s 
display of sublime self-composure to utter a 
single word. But a cry of wild astonishment 
broke from Minnie. 
Mrs. Lotter, not under- 
standing, looked ex- 
ceedingly puzzled. Mr. 
Lotter, awaking with a 
start from his heavy 
slumber, requested to 
know what was the 
matter. 

“Well, it’s rather a 
quaint story,” said Jack 
Windsor, laughing. 
“If you will all sit 
down I'll tell it you.” 

They sat down, Mr. 
and Mrs. Lotter in a 
state of great bewilder- 
ment, Minnie aglow 
with curiosity, Augus- 
tus scornful. 

“Tt was like this,” 
began Jack Windsor, 
still smiling. “I was 
on my way here, getting 
along as best I could 
in the fog, when a to- 
bacconist’s _ brilliantly- 
lighted window drew 
my attention and at the 
same time reminded 
me that I was out of 
cigarettes. I  unbut- 
toned my _ overcoat 
and jacket and felt in my inner breast- 
pocket for my case. I had my gloves 
on and was fumbling awkwardly to get the 
case out when I felt a tug at my watch- 
chain. I looked down sharply, and was just 
in time to see my silver lever in a very 
grimy hand that instantly disappeared even 
as I grabbed at it. I started at once 
to give chase. I had not caught sight of the 
thief’s face, nor have I ever seen it ; but I 
could perceive dimly through the gas-lit fog 
that he was a small man. I went after him 
for all I was worth, but though I managed to 
keep him just in view I could not catch him. 
However, I stuck to him as well as I could 
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all along the High Street as far as Straw- 
berry Lane, up which he turned. I still 
followed on as hard as I could go, but on 
entering the lane I confess that I began to 
give up hope—it was so frightfully dark. I 
had found it sufficiently difficult to keep my 


“** wR, WINDSOR,” HE SAID, ‘WHAT HAVE YOU DONE WITH MY WATCH?’” 


quarry in sight in the brilliantly - lighted 


High Street. Here the only illumination 
consisted of miserable little gas-jets, set up at 
a distance of some hundred and fifty yards 
apart. Of course, I lost sight of the thief at 
once, and I could not hear the sound of his 
footsteps because of the noise of my own; 
but I argued that he could hardly keep up a 
great pace in that impenetrable gloom, and 
so I went on running doggedly, though I was 
feeling more and more sure every moment 
that I had seen the last of my property. 
And then, just as I was considering the 
advisability of giving up the pursuit and 
resigning myself to the inevitable, I drew near 
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to one of those wretched gas-lamps I have 
already mentioned. It was only dimly visible 
at ten yards as a sort of pale blur in the mist ; 
but still it enabled me to catch a faint glimpse 
of a man’s figure outlined vaguely in the 
rolling darkness. I put on the pace at once, 
and then the figure started off again. I 
shouted out, ‘Stop, or I fire!’ though I 
hadn’t any sort of pistol or revolver in my 
possession, of course. This only made him 
run the faster. However, he seemed to be 
pretty well exhausted by now, and I soon 
overhauled him.” 

Mr. Jack Windsor then proceeded to 
describe his brief interview with poor little 
Mr. Pimm, discreetly omitting any allusion 
to the kick. 

“T confess I was rather astonished to find 
in the supposed thief a man of Mr. Pimm’s 
stamp. It was in my mind at first to collar 
him and give him into custody; but he 
looked so frightened and altogether at sea 
that I simply hadn’t the heart to do it. But 
I had a jolly gcod look at him, so that I 
should know him again, and so I hardly 
looked at the watch at all, but slipped it into 
my pocket straightway. In 
addition, I daresay if I 
hadn’t had thick woollen 
gloves on I should have 
known by the feel of it 
that it wasn’t mine. I 
then returned to the High 
Street again. 

“Mechanically I drew 
the watch out to see how 
much time I had lost by 
my adventure.” He 
paused and laughed. 
“Picture to yourselves, if 
you can, my horror when 
I discovered that the 
watch was not the one 
I had lost, after all. I 
could not understand it. 
Then I thought that pro- 
bably the thief had several 
watches in his possession 
and had given me the 
wrong one by mistake. 
‘Well, old boy,’ said I to 
myself, ‘it’s a costly error 
for you, anyway, for this 
watch is worth quite three 





times as much as my old turnipis.’ And 
I resolved to stick to it—at any rate, 
for a while. ... And that is the whole 
story.” 

“But what became of the real thief, I 
wonder ?” asked Minnie. 

“T can only surmise,” said Jack Windsor, 
“that he either scrambled through the hedge 
somehow or flung himself down in the ditch, 
and when I had passed doubled back on his 
tracks. He could have done either quite 
easily in the fog. 

“And now,” he said, in conclusion, “it 
only remains for me once more to tender 
from my heart my most sincere apologies to 
you, Mr. Pimm, for my unconsciously out- 
rageous treatment of you. Mr. Pimm, I beg 
your pardon. I hope, in the circumstances, 
that you will forgive me.” 

He held out his hand. For a moment 
Augustus hesitated. He did not in the least 
doubt the truth of Mr. Jack Windsor’s 
explanation ; but he could not forget that 
this buoyant, broad-shouldered young artist 
had supplanted him in the affections of 
the best and prettiest girl in the world; 
and he could not forget 
the kick either. However, 
being a sterling little man 
at bottom, he did not 
hesitate for more than a 
moment or two, but 
grasped his rival’s out- 
stretched hand and grip- 
ped it cordially. 

Mr. Jack Windsor re- 
covered his watch. The 
wretched thief endea- 
voured to pawn it a day 
or two later; and _ its 
description having been 
lodged at Scotland Yard 
and circulated by the 
police, he was promptly 
given into custody and 
convicted. Mr. Augustus 
Pimm, of course, found 
another best girl in the 
world, and married her 
on the same day and in 
the same church that wit- 
nessed the union between 
Mr. Jack Windsor and 
Miss Minnie Lotter. 
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A Model Baby-Farm. 


By HERBERT VIVIAN. 


tion, which has probably been 
adopted in every country. But 
nowhere is it more useful or 
more admirably organized than 
in France. One reason for 
this may be found in the fact that, in France 
more than elsewhere, married women of the 
lower middle class are in the habit of going 
out to work during the day. French frugality 
inspires every family to neglect no oppor- 
tunity of moi-2y-making, and the young wife 
must do her full share of hard labour to 
increase the family savings. 

A visit to a French créche is therefore full 
of instruction for those who desire to improve 
such institutions elsewhere, and is not with- 
out interest and even amusement for all who 
delight in small 
children. It may 
be as well to 
begin by explain- 
ing that a créche 
is an institution 
for taking care of 
the tittle ones 
while their 
mothers are at 
work during the 
day. Instead of 
paying some care- 
less and ignorant 
wench to mind 
the babies, a 
French mother 
takes them toa 
creche on the 
way to her factory 
or dressmaking 
establishment. 
She is received 
with smiles by 
the young matron 
in charge, and 
she can pass on 
to her daily task 
with every confi- 
dence that the 
little one will re- 
ceive all, and 
more than all, the 
cares of home. 

A visit to a 
créche means get- 
ting up early, as 
one of the most 
pleasing and 
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ARRIVING FOR THE DAY. 


characteristic sights is the arrival of the child- 
ren, and the mothers must be at work betimes. 
You may see a long string of them in the street 


outside the establishment, waiting patiently, 


each with her precious burden. They are 
admitted two or three at a time into the 
parlour, and a pleasant conversation takes 
place between them and the fresh young 
matron, who has all the appearance of a nurse 
in a rich family. The parlour, too, though not 
richly furnished, affords full evidence of 
prosperity, and, like every other part of the 
place, is scrupulously clean. You observe in 
most cases that, while the mothers may look 
poor and shabby, expense has not been spared 
in dressing the little ones as smartly as possible. 
The matron takes as much pride and interest 
in each of her charges as though it were her 
own. “ How has 
Julie slept?” 
“Are Nini’s teeth 
still trouble- 
some ?”—there is 
no end to the 
affectionate cate- 
chism. Note the 
mother’s pride in 
the picture as she 
hands over a par- 
ticularly chubby 
infant, with per- 
haps a slight pang 
at parting with 
her treasure for 
the whole day. 
But the treasure, 
with all the fickle- 
ness of its age, 
seems quite con- 
tent to lose 
mamma and pass 
over to the arms 
of its kind friend. 

The first duty 
after baby’s arri- 
val is to make his 
toilet, and we 
pass on to the 
airy, comfortable 
bath-room. We 
are struck at once 
by the order and 
method which 
reign every- 
where supreme. 
Observe in the 
background all 
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the little numbered cases for holding 
each small brush and comb. It is not in 
many public institutions, even of the richer 
kind, that so much trouble would be taken to 
separate the possessions of individual infants. 
Why, even in the best London clubs 
men do not shrink from using hair-brushes 
that have been in contact with all kinds 
of unknown heads; and I remember once, 
in a big Servian hotel, being offered not 
only a public pair of slippers and a 
public comb, but even a public tooth-brush! 

There is an 
array of delight- 
ful little tubs all 
round the walls, 
and a vast hub- 
bub of splashing, 
_crowing, and gig- 
gling accosts our 
ears. A few of the 
new - comers are 
inclined to shrink 
from their ablu- 
tions, as children 
will all the world 
over ; but they are 
soon reassured by 
the manifest de- 
light of the older 
hands, who are 
revelling in the 
warm water and 
the wholesome 
scent of soap. 
The chubby little 
fellow to the left 
of the picture is 
taking quite a 
sybaritic delight 
in the sensations 
of his bath, and 
clasps his tiny 
sponge to his face 
with sighs of satis- 
faction. His 
neighbour is evidently eaten up with curiosity 
over the unwonted presence of strangers, and 
particularly over the mysterious camera, which 
he mistakes for some strange, though quite 
friendly, animal. The nurse is laboriously 
asstring him that there is nothing to fear, 
but the assurance is unnecessary, for fear 
seems quite unknown at the créche: a fact 
that speaks volumes for the unvarying tact 
and kindness of the whole staff. 

Another little boy whom I saw in his 
bath has had a romantic history already, 
though he does look so happy and well- 
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liking. He was found one morning on the 
doorstep of an apothecary’s shop in the 
Montrouge Quarter, half-starved and almost 
inanimate. The apothecary administered 
restoratives and was about to take the child 
to the poor-house, when a friend of his 
concierge intervened and adopted it, though 
she had already four children of her own, 
and that is a large number for France. 
Hitherto she had not gone out to work, but 
an extra mouth to feed decided her, and now 
she makes her way every day to slave at 
dressmaking in 
order to enable 
her to carry 
through this act 
of charity. Thus 
does kindness 
crop up in unex- 
pected quarters. 

Another bather 
is the son of a 
well-to-do _trades- 
man, whose wife 
is sO anxious 
about the success 
of her shop that 
she is glad to 
divest herself of 
family cares dur- 
ing the day. 

After the bath 
the little ones are 
generally put to 
bed. Theircradles 
look like tubs or 
miniature life- 
boats, and are 
arranged to swing 
easily on iron 
trestles. Behind 
each we see a 
great poster with 
elaborate rules for 
the treatment of 
common ailments 
and various emergencies; there is also a 
form to be filled up with all those minute 
particulars which a bureaucratic people loves. 
Every symptom, every unimportant incident 
is chronicled with surprising accuracy. Even 
the doings of an infant prince could not com- 
mand more patient attention. Week by week 
all the facts are carefully entered in big ledgers, 
affording an ample defence in the case of any 
possible charges of neglect. Such charges 
are, however, very rare, for, whatever accidents 
may happen, no one would dream of accusing 
such superlatively careful nurses. 
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One of the most important entries concerns 
the children’s weight, which is watched as 
diligently as though they were prize oxen, 
jockeys, or professional pugilists. In the 


next photograph we have a child poised in 
the special baby-scales, which are provided 


with an attachment of basket-work in the 
form of an arm-chair. The child is so well 
accustomed to the ceremony of being weighed 
that it assumes an air of great importance, 
and seems to be 
contemplating the 
weights with an air 
of haughty con- 
cern as to its own 
recent develop- 
ment. 
After sleep 
comes play, which 
for the youngest 
means little more 
than lolling about 
on the floor so 
securely swaddled 
that mischief may 
not be thought of. 
Such distractions 
as they may re- 
quire are afforded 
by rag-dolls, rattles, 
and other inde- 
structible toys. 
The exigencies of 


photography have “prom a Photo. by/ 
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produced a strange Japanese perspective, 
which really conveys the best possible im- 
pression of the strange figures we saw wallow- 
ing on the drugget. 

All the infants seem to possess a precocious 
sense of their surroundings. The whole 
routine of the day has impressed itself so 
deeply on their minds that they accommo- 
date themselves with unusual facility to every- 
thing. Indeed, one of the nurses assured 
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me that a very tiny baby, whose ideas of 


speech were still quite rudimentary, had 
started whimpering the other day because she 
was putting him to bed without weighing 
him. She did not perceive her omission 
until he was actually in his cot, when the 
card that hung above it reminded her. She 
took him out, still whimpering, but naturally 
she had no idea of the cause of his trouble. 
Directly he saw the scales he stretched out 
his hand towards them and_ stopped his 
lamentations ; once in the basket 
chuckling with triumphant delight. Of course, 
this may have been a coincidence, but who 
shall fathom the secrets of a baby’s mind ? 

Most of the children, she told me, exhibit 
the utmost pride when they are promoted 
from rolling about the floor to sitting up in 
little chairs protected by a wooden bar. 
This bar has an ingenious saucer in the 
middle to hold their toys, but when they are 
new to the arrangement they often drop a 
woolly lamb or an indiarubber ball among 
the juniors at their feet. 

Naturally, the keenest sense of all is for 
their feeding-time. Many mothers make a 


ne was 


point of coming round during luncheon-time 
to satisfy the appetites of their offspring. 
These are the most popular parents, and 
there is 


never a murmur when the time 
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comes to go away with them in the evening. 
But in the case of the others we find 
a very general distaste to exchange the 
comfort and attentions of the créche for a 
home that is probably rough and unsavoury. 
Those mothers who do not come are not 
always to be blamed, however. Some are at 
work too far away, and others are obliged to 
husband their strength. For delicate infants 
a staff of wet-nurses is kept on the premises, 
but the majority have to content themselves 
with the bottle. 

For the elder children more elaborate 
arrangements are necessary. They do not need 
so much sleep, but they are generally packed 
off to bed for an hour or so after the midday 
meal. For this purpose there is an airy, lofty 
room provided with rows of comfortable cots. 

It is, of course, very sad that poverty or 
ambition should separate mothers from their 
children during the greater part of the day ; 
that many children should learn, at the 
outset of life, to prefer their temporary 
custodians to their own parents. But, as the 
separation is unavoidable, at least some 
mitigation is to be found in the possibility of 
securing proper care and kindness and good 
influences at an age when the mind and 
character are more susceptible than many 
grown-up persons imagine. 
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Rw |GG, toast, tea, milk, tea-cup 
and saucer, egg-spoon, knife, 
butter—that’s all, I think,” 
remarked Anthea, as she put 
the last touches to mother’s 
breakfast-tray, and went very 
carefully up the stairs feeling for every step 
with her toes, and holding on to the tray 
with all her fingers. She crept into mother’s 
room and set the tray on a chair. Then she 
pulled one of the blinds up very softly. 

“Ts your head better, mammy dear?” she 
asked, in the soft little voice that she kept 
expressly for mother’s headaches. “I’ve 
brought your brekkie, and I’ve put the little 
cloth with clover-leaves on it, the one I made 
you. 

“That's very nice,” said mother, sleepily. 

Anthea knew exactly what to do for 
mothers with headaches who had breakfast 
in bed. She fetched warm water, and put 
just enough eau de Cologne in it, and bathed 
mother’s face and hands with the sweet- 
scented water. Then mother was able to 








think about breakfast. 
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XII.—THE END OF THE END. 


“But what’s the matter with my girl?” 
she asked, when her eyes got used to the 
light. 

“Oh, I’m so sorry you're ill,” Anthea said. 
“Tt’s that horribie fire and you being so 
frightened. Father said so. And we all feel 
as if it was our faults. I can’t explain, 
but P 

“Tt wasn’t your fault a bit, you darling 
goosie,” mother said. ‘“ How could it be?” 

“That’s just what I can’t tell you,” said 
Anthea. “I haven't got a futile brain like 
you and father, to think of ways of explaining 
everything.” 

Mother laughed. 

“ My futile brain-—or did you mean fertile ? 
—anyway, it feels very stiff and sore this 
morning—but I shall be quite all right by- 
and-by. And don’t be a silly little pet girl. 
The fire wasn’t your faults. No; I don’t 
want the egg, dear. I'll. go to sleep again, I 
think. Don’t you worry. And tell cook not 
to bother me about meals. You can order 
what you like for lunch.” 

Anthea closed the door very mousily and 
instantly went downstairs and ordered what 
she liked for lunch. See ordered a pair of 
turkeys, a large plum-pudding, cheese-cakes, 
and almonds and raisins. 

Cook told her to go along, do. And she 
might as well not have ordered anything, for 
when Junch came it was just hashed mutton 
and semolina pudding, and cook had for- 
gotten the sippets for the mutton hash, and 
the semolina pudding was burnt. 

When Anthea rejoined the others she 
found them all plunged in the gloom where 
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she was herself. For everyone knew that the 
days of the carpet were now numbered. In- 
deed, so worn was it that you could almost 
have numbered its threads. 

So that now, after nearly a month of magic 
happenings, the time was at hand when life 
would have to go on in the dull, ordinary 
way, and Jane, Robert, Anthea, and Cyril 
would be just in the same position as the 
other children who live in Camden Town, 
the children whom these four had so often 
pitied, and perhaps a little despised. 

“We shall be just like them,” Cyril said. 

“ Except,” said Robert, “that we shall have 
more things to remember and be sorry we 
haven't got.” 

“ Mother’s going to send away the carpet 
as soon as she’s well enough to see about 
that cocoanut matting. Fancy ws with cocoa- 
nut matting—us! And we’ve walked under 
live cocoanut trees on the island where you 
can’t have whooping-cough.” 

“ Pretty island,” said the Lamb; “ paint-box 
sands and sea all shiny sparkly.” 

His brothers and sisters had often wondered 
whether he remembered that island. Now 
they knew that he did. 

“Yes,” said Cyril ; “no more 
cheap return trips by carpet for 
us—that’s a dead cert !” | 
They were all talking about 





HOW BEAUTIFULLY YOU DO DO IT,” SAID ANTHEA.” 
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the carpet, but what they were all thinking 
about was the Phcenix. 

The golden bird had been so kind, so 
friendly, so polite, so instructive—and now it 
had set fire to a theatre and made mother ill. 


Nobody blamed the bird. It had acted 
in a perfectly natural manner. But everyone 
saw that it must not be asked to prolong its 
visit. Indeed, in plain English, it must be 
asked to go! 

, The four children felt like base spies and 
treacherous friends; and each in its mind 
was saying who ought not to be the one to 
tell the Phoenix that there could no longer be 
a place for it in that happy home in Camden 
Town. Each child was quite sure that one 
of them ought to speak out in a fair and 
manly way, but nobody wanted to be the 
one. 

They could not talk the whole thing over 
as they would have liked to do, because the 
Pheenix itself was in the cupboard, among 
the black-beetles and the odd shoes and the 
broken chessmen. 

But Anthea tried. 

“Tt’s very horrid. I do hate thinking 
things about people, 
and not being able to 
say the things you're 
thinking because of the 
way they would feel 
when they thought what 
things you were think- 
ing, and wondered what 
they'd done to make 
you think things like 
that, and why you were 
thinking them.” 

Anthea was so anxious 
that the Phcenix should 
not understand what 
she said that she made 
a speech completely 
baffling to all. It was 
not till she pointed to 
the cupboard in which 
all believed the Phoenix 
to be that even Cyril understood. 

“Yes,” he said, while Jane and Robert 
were trying to tell each other how deeply 
they didn’t understand what Anthea was 
saying ; “but after recent eventfulnesses a 
new leaf has to be turned over, and, after all, 
mother is more important than the feelings 
of any of the lower forms of creation, how- 
ever unnatural.” 

“How beautifully you dodo it,”said Anthea, 
absently beginning to build a card-house for 
the Lamb—“ mixing up what you're saying, 
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We ought to practise doing it so 
as to be ready for mysterious occasions. 
We're talking about haz,” she said to Jane 
and Robert, frowning, and nodding towards 


I mean. 


the cupboard where the Phoenix was. Then 
Robert and Jane understood, and each 
opened its mouth to speak. 

“Wait a minute,” said Anthea, quickly ; 
“the game is to twist up what you want to 
say so that no one can understand what 
you're saying except the people you want to 
understand it, and sometimes not them.” 

“The ancient philosophers,” said a golden 
voice, “ well understood the art of which you 
speak.” 

Of course it was the Phoenix, who had not 
been in the cupboard at all, but had been 
cocking a golden eye at them from the 
cornice during the whole conversation. 

“Pretty dickie!” remarked the Lamb. 
“ Canary dickie !” 

“ Poor, misguided infant,” said the Phoenix. 

There was a painful pause ; the four could 
not but think it likely that the Phoenix had 
understood their very veiled allusions, ac- 
companied as they had been by gestures 
indicating the cupboard. For the Phcenix 
was not wanting in intelligence. 

“We were just saying———” Cyril began, and 
I hope he was not going to say anything but 
the truth. Whatever it was he did not say 
it, for the Phoenix interrupted him, and all 
breathed more freely as it spoke. 

“T gather,” it said, “that you have some 
tidings of a fatal nature to communicate to 
our degraded black brothers who run to and 
fro for ever yonder.” 

It pointed a claw at the cupboard, where 
the black-beetles lived. 

“Canary fa/k,” said the Lamb, joyously ; 
“go and show mammy.” 

He wriggled off Anthea’s lap. 

“Mammy’s asleep,” said Jane, hastily. 
“Come and be wild beasts in a cage under 
the table.” 

But the Lamb caught his feet and hands, 
and even his head, so often and so deeply in 
the holes of the carpet that the cage, or table, 
had to be moved on to the linoleum, and 
the carpet lay bare to sight with all its horrid 
holes. 

“ Ah,” said the bird, “ it isn’t long for this 
world.” 

“No,” said Robert ; “everything comes to 
anend. It’s awful.” 

“Sometimes the end is peace,” remarked 
the Phcenix. “I imagine that unless it 
comes soon the end of your carpet will be 
pieces.” 
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“Yes,” said Cyril, respectfully kicking 
what was left of the carpet. The movement 
of its bright colours caught the eye of the 
Lamb, who went down on all fours instantly 
and began to pull at the red and blue 
threads. 


“ Aggedydaggedygaggedy,’ 
Lamb ; “ daggedy ag ag ag!” 

And before anyone could have winked 
(even if they had wanted to, and it would 
not have been of the slightest use) the 
middle of the floor showed bare an island of 
boards surrounded by a sea of linoleum. 
The magic carpet was gone, and so was the 
Lamb ! 

There was a horrible silence. The Lamb 
—the baby, all alone—had been wafted away 
on that untrustworthy carpet, so full of holes 
and magic. And no one could know where 
he was. And no one could follow him 
because there was now no carpet to follow on. 

Jane burst into tears, but Anthea, though 
pale and frantic, was dry-eyed. 

“Tt must be a dream,” she said. 

“That’s what the clergyman said,” re- 
marked Robert, forlornly; “but it wasn’t, 
and it isn’t.” 

“But the Lamb never wished,” said Cyril ; 
“he was only talking Bosh.” 

“The carpet understands all speech,” said 
the Phoenix, “even Bosh. I know not this 
Bosh-land, but be assured that its tongue is 
not unknown to the carpet.” 

“Do you mean, then,” said Anthea, in 
white terror, “that when he was saying 
‘Agglety dag,’ or whatever it was, that he 
meant something by it?” 

“All speech has meaning,” said the 
Phoenix. 

“There I think you're wrong,” said Cyril ; 
“even people who talk English sometimes 
say things that don’t mean anything in 
particular.” 

“Oh, never mind that now,” moaned 
Anthea ; “you think ‘Aggety dag’ meant 
something to him and the carpet ?” 

“ Beyond doubt it held the same meaning 
to the carpet as to the luckless infant,” the 
Phoenix said, calmly. 

“ And what did it mean? Oh, what?” 

“ Unfortunately,” the bird rejoined, “I 
never studied Bosh.” 

Jane sobbed noisily, but the others were 
calm with what is sometimes called the calm- 
ness of despair. The Lamb was gone—the 
Lamb, their own precious baby brother— 
who had never in his happy little life been for 
a moment out of the sight of eyes that loved 
him—he was gone. He had gone alone into 
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murmured the 
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the great world with no other companion 
and protector than a carpet with holes in it. 
The children had never really understood 
before what an enormously big place the 
world is. And the Lamb might be anywhere 
in it! 

“ And it’s no use going to look for him.” 
Cyril, in flat and wretched tones, only said 
what the others were thinking. 

“ Do you wish him to return?” the Phcenix 
asked ; it seemed to speak with some surprise. 
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a terrible one, and I do not wonder that 
they made faces in their efforts to behave in 
a really manly way. 

And at this awful moment mother’s bell 
rang. 

A breathless stillness held the children. 
Then Anthea dried her eyes. She looked 
round her and caught up the poker. She 
held it out to Cyril. 

“ Hit my hand hard,” she said; “I must 
show mother some reason for my eyes being 
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“Of course we do,” cried everybody. 

“Isn’t he more trouble than he’s worth ?” 
asked the bird, doubtfully. 

“No, no. Oh, we do want him back ! 
We do!” 

“ Then,” said the wearer of gold plumage, 
“if you'll excuse me, I'll just pop out and 
see what I can do.” 

Cyril flung open the window, and the 
Pheenix popped out. 

“Oh, if only mother goes on sleeping ! 
Oh, suppose she wakes up and wants the 
Lamb! Oh, suppose the servants come in ! 
Stop crying, Jane. It’s no earthly good. 
No, I’m not crying myself—at least, I wasn’t 
till you said so, and I shouldn’t anyway if— 
if there was any mortal thing we could do. 
Oh, oh, oh!” 

Cyril and Robert were boys, and boys 
never cry, of course. Still, the position was 


like they are. Harder,” she cried, as Cyril 
gently tapped her with the iron handle. 
And Cyril, agitated and trembling, nerved 
himself to hit harder, and hit very much 
harder than he intended. 

Anthea screamed. 

“Oh, Panther, I didn’t mean to hurt, 
really,” cried Cyril, clattering the poker back 
into the fender. 

“Tt’s—all—tright,” said Anthea, breathlessly, 
clasping the hurt hand with the one that 
wasn’t hurt ; “it’s—getting—red.” _~ 

It was—a round red and blue bump was 
rising on the back of it. 

“Now, Robert,” she said, trying to breathe 
more evenly, “ you go out—oh, I don’t know 
where—on to the dustbin—anywhere—and 
I shall tell mother you and the Lamb are 
out.” 

Anthea was now ready to deceive her 


























mother for as long as ever she could. 
Deceit is very wrong, we know, but it 
seemed to Anthea that it was her plain duty 
to keep her mother from being frightened 
about the Lamb as long as possible. And 
the Phoenix might help. 

“Tt always has helped,” Robert said ; “ it 
got us out of the tower, and even when it 
made the fire in the theatre it got us out all 
right. I’m certain it will manage somehow.” 

Mother's bell rang again. 

“Qh, Jane’s never answered it,” cried 
Anthea ; “she never does. Oh, I must go.” 

And she went. 

Her heart beat bumpingly as she climbed 
the stairs. Mother would be certain to 
notice her eyes—well, her hand would 
account for that. But the Lamb—— 

“No, I must of think of the Lamb,” she 
said to herself, and bit her tongue till her 
eyes watered again, so as to give herself 
something else to think of. 
Her arms and legs and back, 
and even her tear - reddened 
face, felt stiff with her resolu- 
tion not to let mother be 
worried if she could help it. 

She opened the 
door softly. 

“Ves, mother ?” 


she said. 

“ Dearest,” said 
mother, “the 
Lamb——” 

Anthea tried to 
be brave. She tried 


to say that the 
Lamb and Robert 
were out. Perhaps 
she tried too hard. 
Anyway, when she 
opened her mouth 
no words came. So 
she stood with it 
open. It seemed 
easier to keep from 
crying with one’s 
mouth in that un- = 
usual position. ‘i e PD, 

“The Lamb,” 
mother went on; 
“he was very good 
at first, but he’s pulled the toilet-cover off 
the dressing-table with all the brushes and 
pots and things, and now he’s so quiet 
I'm sure he’s in some dreadful mischief. 
And I can’t see him from here, and if I’d 
got out of bed to see I’m sure I should have 
fainted.” 
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“Do you mean he’s here?” said Anthea. 

“ Of course he’s here,” said mother, a little 
impatiently. “Where did you think he 
was ?” 

Anthea went round the foot of the big 
mahogany bed. ‘There was a pause. 

“ He’s not here zow,” she said. 

That he had been there was plain, from 
the toilet-cover on the floor, the scattered 
pots and bottles, the wandering brushes and 
combs, all involved in the tangle of ribbons 
and laces which an open drawer had yielded 
to the baby’s inquisitive fingers. 

“He must have crept out then,” said 
mother ; “do keep him with you, there’s a 
darling. If I don’t get some sleep I shall be 
a wreck when father comes home.” 

Anthea closed the door softly. Then she 
tore downstairs and burst into the nursery, 
crying :— 


“He must have wished he was with 
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“(ON THE CARPET, SURROUNDED BY HIS BROTHERS AND BY JANE, SAT THE LAMB.” 


mother. He’s been there all the time, 
‘ Aggely dag a 

The unusual word was frozen on her lip, 
as people say in books. 

For there, on the floor, lay the carpet, and 
on the carpet, surrounded by his brothers 
and by Jane, sat the Lamb. He had covered 
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his face and clothes with vaseline and violet 
powder, but he was easily recognisable in 
spite of this disguise. 

“You ure right,” said the Phoenix, who 
was also present ; “it is evident that, as you 
say, ‘ Aggely dag’ is Bosh for ‘I want to be 
where my mother is,’ and so the faithful 
carpet understood it.” 

“ But how,” said Anthea, catching up the 
Lamb and hugging him—‘“ how did he get 
back here ?” 

“Oh,” said the Phoenix, “I flew to the 
Psammead and wished that your infant 
brother were restored to your midst. And 
immediately it was so.” 

“Oh, I am glad, I am glad,” cried Anthea, 
still hugging the baby. “Oh, you darling! 
Shut up, Jane! I don’t care ow much he 
comes off on me! Cyril! You and Robert 
roll that carpet up and put it in the beetle- 
cupboard. He might say ‘ Aggety dag ’ again, 
and it might mean something quite different 
next time. Now, my Lamb, Panther’ll clean 
you a little. Come on.” 

“TI hope the beetles won’t go wishing,” 
said Cyril, as they rolled up the carpet. 


Two days later mother was well enough to 
go out, and that evening the cocoanut matting 
came home. The children had talked and 
talked, and thought and thought, but they 
had not found any polite way of telling the 
Phoenix that they did not want it to stay any 
longer. 

The days had been days spent by the 
children in embarrassment, and by the 
Phoenix in sleep. 

And, now the matting was laid down, the 
Phoenix awoke and fluttered down on to it. 

It shook its crested head. 

“T like not this carpet,” it said; “it is 
harsh and unyielding, and it hurts my golden 
feet. 

“We've jolly well got to get used to its 
hurting our golden feet,” said Cyril. 

“This, then,” said the bird, “supersedes 
the Wishing Carpet ?” 

“Yes,” said Robert, “if you mean that it’s 
instead of it.” 

“And the magic web?” inquired the 
Phoenix, with sudden eagerness. 

“It’s the rag-and-bottle man’s day to- 
morrow,” said Anthea, in a low voice; “he 
will take it away.” 

The Pheenix fluttered up to its favourite 
perch on the chair-back. 

“Hear me!” it cried, “oh, youthful 
children of men, and restrain your tears of 
misery and despair, for what must be must 
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be, and I would not remember you, thou- 
sands of years hence, as base ingrates and 
crawling worms compact of low selfishness.” 

“T should hope not indeed,” said Cyril. 

“Weep not,” the bird went on; “I really 
do beg that you won't weep. I will not seck 
to break the news to you gently. Let the 
blow fall at once. The time has come when 
I must leave you.” 

All four children breathed forth a long 
sigh of relief. 

“We needn’t have bothered so about how 
to break the news to it,” whispered Cyril. 

“ Ah, sigh not so,” said the bird, gently. 
“All meetings end in partings. I must 
leave you. I have sought to prepare you for 
this. Ah, do not give way!” 

“Must you really go—so soon?” mur- 
mured Anthea. It was what she had often 
heard her mother say to calling ladies in the 
afternoon. 

“T must, really; thank you so much, 
dear,” replied the bird, just as though it had 
been one of the ladies. 

“T am weary,” it went on. “I desire to 
rest—after all the happenings of this last 
moon I do desire greatly to rest, and I ask 
of you one last boon.” 

“ Any little thing we can do,” said Robert. 
Now that it had really come to parting with 
the Phoenix, whose favourite he had always 
been, Robert did feel almost as miserable as 
the Phoenix thought they all did. 

“T ask but the relic designed for the rag- 
and-bottle man. Give me what is left of the 
carpet and let me go.” 

“Dare we?” said 
mother mind ?” 

“T have dared greatly for your sakes,” 
remarked the bird. 

“ Well, then, we will,” said Robert. 

The Phoenix fluffed out its feathers joyously. 

“Nor shall you regret it, children of 
golden hearts,” it said. “Quick—spread 
the carpet and leave me alone ; but first pile 
high the fire. Then, while I am immersed in 
the sacred preliminary rites, do ye prepare 
sweet-smelling woods and spices for the last 
act of parting.” 

The children spread out what was left of 
the carpet. And, after all, though this was 
just what they would have wished to have 
happen, all hearts were sad. Then they put 
half a scuttle of coal on the fire and went 
out, closing the door on the Phoenix—left, at 
last, alone with the carpet. 

“ One of us must keep watch,” said Robert, 
excitedly, as soon as they were all out of the 
room, “and the others can go and buy sweet 


Anthea. “Would 
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woods and spices. Get the very best that 
money can buy, and plenty of them. Don’t 
let’s stand to a threepence or so. I want it 
to have a jolly good send-off. It’s the only 
thing that’ll make us feel less horrid inside.” 

It was felt that Robert, as the pet of the 
Phoenix, ought to have the last melancholy 
pleasure of choosing the materials for its 
funeral pyre. 

“T’ll keep watch if you like,” said Cyril. 
“T don’t mind. And, besides, it’s raining 
hard, and my boots let in the wet. You 
might call and see if my other ones are 
‘really reliable’ again yet.” 

So they left Cyril, standing like a Roman 
sentinel outside the door inside which the 
Phoenix was getting ready for the great 
change, and they all went out to buy the 
precious things for the last sad rites. 

“ Robert is right,” Anthea said ; “this is no 
time for being careful about our mongy. 
Let’s go to the stationer’s first, and buy’ a 
whole packet of lead-pencils. They’re 
cheaper if you buy them by the packet.” 

This was a thing that they had always 
wanted to do, but it needed the great excite- 
ment of a funeral pyre and a parting from a 
beloved Phoenix to screw them up to the 
extravagance. 

The people at the stationer’s said that the 
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pencils were real cedar-wood, so I hope they 
were, for stationers should always speak the 
truth. At any rate, they cost one-and-four- 
pence. Also they spent sevenpence three 
farthings on a little sandal-wood box inlaid 
with ivory. 

“ Because,” said Anthea, “I know sandal- 
wood smells sweet, and when it’s burned I 
expect it smells very sweet indeed.” 

“Tvory doesn’t smell at all,” said Robert, 
“but I expect when you burn it it smells 
most awful vile, like bones.” 

At the grocer’s they bought all the spices 
they could remember the names of—shell- 
like mace, cloves like blunt nails, pepper- 
corns, the long and the round kind ; ginger, 
the dry sort, of course ; and beautiful bloom- 
covered shells of fragrant cinnamon. All- 
spice too, and caraway seeds (caraway seeds 
smelt most deadly when the time came for 
burning them). 

Camphor and oil of lavender were bought 
at the chemist’s, and also a little scent sachet 
labelled “ Violettes de Parme.” 

They took the things home and found 
Cyril still on guard. When they had 
knocked and the golden voice of the Phoenix 
had said “ Come in,” they went in. 

There lay the carpet—or what was left of 
it—and on it lay an egg, exactly like the 








one out of which the Phoenix had _ been 
hatched. 
The Phoenix was walking round and 
round the egg, clucking with joy and pride. 
“T’ve laid it, you see,” it said, “and as 


fine an egg as 









ever I laid in 
all my born 
days.” 


Everyone 
said yes, it was 
indeed a beauty. 

The things 
which the child- 
ren had bought 
were now taken 
out of their 
papers and ar- 
ranged on the 
table, and when 
the Phoenix had 
been persuaded 
to leave its egg 
for a moment 
and look at the 
materials for its 
last fire it was 
quite overcome. 

“Never, 
never have I 
had a finer pyre 
than this will 
be. You shall 
not regret it,” 
it said, wiping 
away a golden 
tear. “Write 
quickly: ‘Go and 
tell the Psammead 
to fulfil the last 
wish of the Phoe 


nix, and return 
instaniiy.’” 
But Robert 


wished to be 
polite, and he 
wrote : 

“ Please go and ask the Psammead to be 
so kind as to fulfil the Phoenix’s last wish, and 
come straight back, if you please.” 

The paper was pinned to the carpet, which 
vanished and returned in the flash of an 
eye. 

Then another paper was written ordering 
the carpet to take the egg somewhere where 
it wouldn’t be hatched for another thousand 
years. The Phoenix tore itself away from 


its cherished egg, which it watched with 
yearning tenderness till, the paper being 
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pinned on, the carpet hastily rolled itself up 
round the egg, and both vanished for ever 
from the nursery of the house in Camden 
Town. 

“Oh, dear! oh, dear! oh, dear!” said every 


body. 
“ Bear up,” said the bird; “do 
you think / don’t suffer, being 


parted from my precious new-laid 
egg like this? Come, conquer your 
emotions and build my fire.” 

“OA!” cried Robert, suddenly, 
and wholly breaking down, “I can’t 
bear you to go!” 

The Pheenix perched on 
his shoulder and rubbed 
its beak softly against his 
ear. 

“The sorrows of youth 
soon appear but as 
dreams,” it said. “ Fare- 
well, Robert of 
my heart. I 
have loved you 
well.” 

The fire had 
burnt to a red 
glow. One by 
one the spices 
and sweet woods 
were laid on it. 
- Some smelt 
— nice and some 
. —the caraway 
— seeds and the 

Violettes de 

Parme sachet 

among them 

smelt worse 
than you would 
think possible.” 

“ Farewell, fare- 
well, farewell, 
farewell!” said 
the Phoenix, in a 
far-away voice. 

“Oh, good-bye,” 
said everyone, and now all were in tears. 

The bright bird fluttered seven times 
round the room and settled in the hot 
heart of the fire. The sweet gums and 
spices and woods flared and _ flickered 
around it, but its golden feathers did not 
burn. It seemed to grow red-hot to the 
very inside heart of it—and then before 
the eight eyes of its friends it fell together, 
a heap of white ashes, and the flames of the 
cedar pencils and the sandal-wood box met 
and joined above it. 
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“Whatever have you done with the 
carpet?” asked mother next day. 

“We gave it to someone who wanted it 
very much. The name began with a P,” 
said Jane. The others instantly hushed her. 

“Oh, well, it wasn’t worth twopence,” said 
mother. 

“The person who began with P said we 
shouldn’t lose by it,” Jane went on before 
she could be stopped. 

“T daresay !” said mother, laughing. 

But that very night a great box came, 
addressed to the children by all their names. 
Eliza never could remember the name of the 
carrier who brought it. It wasn’t Carter 
Paterson or the Parcels Delivery. 

It was instantly opened. It was a big 
wooden box, and it had to be opened with a 
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chocolate and candied cherries and _ paint- 
boxes and photographic cameras, and all the 
presents they had always wanted to give to 
father and mother and the Lamb, only they 
had never had the moncy for. At the very 
bottom of the box was a tiny golden feather. 
No one saw it but Robert, and he picked it 
up and hid it in the breast of his jacket, 
which had been so often the nestling-place 
of the golden bird. When he went to bed 
the feather was gone. It was the last he 
ever saw of the Phoenix. 

Pinned to the lovely fur cloak that mother 
had always wanted was a paper, and it 
said : 

“In return for the carpet. 
tude.—P.” 

You may guess how father and mother 
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hammer and the kitchen poker; the long 
nails came squeaking out, and the boards 
scrunched as they were wrenched off. Inside 
the box was soft paper, with beautiful Chinese 
patterns on it—blue and green and red and 
violet. And under the paper—well, almost 
everything lovely that you can think of. 
Everything of reasonable size, I mean, for, of 
course, there were no motor-cars or flying: 
machines or thoroughbred chargers. But 
there really was almost everything else. 
Everything that the children had always 
wanted—toys and games and books, and 
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talked it over. ‘They decided at last that 
the person who had had the carpet, and 
whom, curiously enough, the children were 
quite unable to describe, must be an insane 
millionaire who amused himself by playing 
at being a rag-and-bone man. But the 
children knew better. 

They knew that this was the fulfilment, by 
the powerful Psammead, of the last wish of 
the Phoenix, and that this glorious and 
delightful boxful of treasures was really the 
very, very, very end of the Phoenix and the 
Carpet. 
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for a mo 
ment re- 
garded the saddened, 
chastened features of 
these lugubrious little 
figures would doubt 
that they were nearly 
related to the “ merry 
man moping mum’ 
immortalized by Gil 
bert and Sullivan. 
Whether, like the love 
sick jester, their 
advances were re 
jected or whether their 
lined faces are the 
effect of matrimonial 
responsibilities, it boots 
not to inquire. 

“Good wine needs no bush,” 
nor does the Japanese wood 
carver need any praise from my 
pen, but the different and charac- 
teristic expressions on the faces 
of these little figures proclaim 
that an artist in carving created 
them. 

Whether No. 1 is a wandering 
minstrel or a Japanese “ Sher 
lock Holmes” in disguise is a 
moot point. Circumstantial evi 
dence inclines one to the latter 
view for two reasons. Firstly, he 
can extend his neck so that his 
height is doubled, and his head 
will rotate through a 





Secondly, he possesses a telescopic eye, the 
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9 HE title of this article has been 
chosen on the “lucus 
lucendo ” principle. No one who 














complete 


ErNEstT C, 


terror of evil-doers, for he can detect their 

wickedness at a distance. 
There is no doubt that the Eastern proto 
type of Humpty Dumpty is portrayed 

} in No. 2. The harrowing accident 
that befell this nursery hero is still 
fresh in our memories. The educa 
tion of the prototype was sadly 
deficient in matters of etiquette ; a 
smart tap on the back of the head 
invariably provokes him to an act of 
unforgivable rudeness. He puts out 
his tongue! In addition to this he 


a non 


I.—-THREE ATTITUDES OF THE SAME FIGURE. 


shoots his eyes forwards, lobster-fashion. By 
profession he is a drum-major or an 


circle. 
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does this symbolize? Is it not that 
the human face was once a gnome 
who has fallen under the displeasure 


3.--A CHARIOTEER IN TWO POSITIONS, 


apothecary. Various theories, all 
equally fallacious, have been pro- 
pounded to prove that the weapons 
in his hands are drumsticks and also 
that they are pestles. 

To define the period to which 
the vehicle shown in No. 3 belongs 
would be a matter of consummate difficulty. 


of the gnome-king and has been changed into 
a drum ? 


For the rest of his existence he 





To describe it briefly is not an easy task. 


Seated in this 
Strange convey- 
ance Is a gnome 
whose gruesome 
features recall 
some monster of 
prehistoric fame. 
As the chariot is 
propelled his 
neck elongates, 
and he beats a 
gong with a fret- 
ful persistency. 
In his right 
hand he holds a 
fan, either as a 
sign of office or 
as a weapon to drive away 
any flies that may stroll 
over his head, which is 
devoid of even a vestige 
of hair. This figure must 
surely have been evolved 
by the wood-carver after a 
bad attack of nightmare. 
No other solution seems 
possible. 

Two  neckless dwarfs 
carrying a drum suspended 
from a bamboo pole are 
shown in No. 4; a third, 
in a transport of rage, 
brandishing a pair of drum- 
sticks, walks behind. What 


5. 





4.—-A HUMAN DRUM, 





—*musIC HATH CHARMS.” 


will be beaten ; 
by day, by 
night, winter or 
summer, rain 
or shine, he 
will expiate his 
offences, the 
punishment 
being made to 
fit the crime. 
The repulsive, 
rickety dwarf 
with an addi- 
tional eye in the 
centre of his 
forehead, de- 
picted in No. 5, 
places evident reliance on 
the worn aphorism that 
“Music hath charms.” In 
spite of the presumptive 
evidence that he is a Japa- 
nese Orpheus, one cannot 
but feel that he would be 
an unwelcome guest in 
most households. He 
seems to be a man with a 
grievance. His _ features 
resemble a pantomime 
mask. A small ivory peg is 
inserted in the right elbow- 
joint, and by this simple 
form of lever he is made 
to “touch the harp gently.” 
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A CIGAR-BOX CAMERA, 

**If you turn my picture upside down, the figure on 
the bank will be seen comfortably seated in the 
model boat. The photo. was taken with a camera 
made by myself out of cigar-boxes and without a 
* finder.’”—Mr. H. P. Thomas, 1, Prospect Road, 
St. Albans, Herts. 





A CAHIR CUSTOM. 

**On St. Stephen’s Day every year it is the custom 
for some boys to dress up in garments made entirely 
of straw, and in this novel costume to parade the 
streets of Cahir for the amusement of the inhabitants. 
Each boy carries a pole, suspended from which by a 
long string is a fully-blown bladder, with which he 
defends himself from the too close attentions of the 








youthful and highly - amused crowd which usually 
accompanies the boys. The leader of the show is 
not dressed in straw, but in some other novel way, 
and takes pride in a blackened face and tall hat. Ile 
carries a holly-bush gaily decorated with ribbons, and 
receives voluntary contributions. This curious custom 
has been in vogue in this town for hundreds of years, 
but no one seems to know what gave rise to it.”— 
Mr. Jas. Gogarty, Cahir, Ireland. 








' 
‘ a atime 
WHERE ARCHERS SHARPENED ARROWS. 
**Seeing among the ‘ Curiosities’ in the June 
(1902) number of THE STRAND 
a photograph of the marks 
on Chedzoy Church made 
by sharpening weapons, I en 
close a photograph I took of 
part of a buttress of Checkley 
Church, Staffordshire, which 
shows. somewhat similar but 
older marks. They are said to 
have been made by the archers 
of the district sharpening their 
arrows when Checkley was the 
mustering place. The arrow 
marks extend, though not in 
such numbers as seen in the 
photograph, all round the church, 
which is built of a very hard 
kind of stone found in the neigh- 
bourhood. The marks vary from 
five to nine inches in length and 
from two to three inches in 
breadth. The highest one shown 
in the photograph is four feet 
six inches from the ground.” 
Mr. John B. Carlos, 42, Foxley 
Road, N. Brixton, S.W, 
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REDSKIN SUPER- 
STITION. 

“*This is a photo. 
of the Devil’s Head, 
Lake of the Woods, 
near the entrance to 
the Devil’s Gap, one of 
the narrowest passages 
traversed by steamers. 
It bears a wonderful 
resemblance toa human 
head, the ears, eyes, and 
mouth being plainly 
visible—the latter ap- 
pearing in the form of 


a cave. The stone is 
held in deep reverence 
by the Indians, who 


have a legend that this 
‘Kock of the Skull’ is 
the petrified head of a 
great warrior who came 
back from the happy 
hunting - grounds __to 


protect the red tribes 
against extermination 
by the whites. The 


photo. was taken by 
myself off the deck of 
a steamer going through the Devil’s Gap.” — Mr. 
Ilector J. Davis, Box 245, Rat Portage, Ontario. 











THROUGH A MAGNIFYING GLASS. _ 


**Some very curious effects may be produced by 
holding a large magnifying glass before anything 
handy and taking a photograph of the object behind. 
The other day I held such a magnifying glass before 
one of my eyes, and the result is, as you will observe, 
rather peculiar.”—-Mr. Wm. L. Bedell, 219, Market 
Street, Newark, N.J. 

NOT SO DANGEROUS AS IT LOOKS. 

**The peculiarity about this striking photo. of a 
party of friends going up a Welsh mountain is the 
immense steepness of such a small incline, and that 
the party were able to climb it without mishap. This 
mountain, as you may guess, is not so steep as the 
photo. shows it to be. I was only able to get such 
a striking picture by tilting the camera sideways with 
the slope of the mountain. To add interest to this 








photograph I may mention that my camera-case, con- 
taining the camera, dark slides, etc., including this 
photo., rolled down this slope some six or seven 
hundred feet, damaging the camera and dark slides 
to some extent, but, strangely enough, never even 
cracking the negatives.”—-Mr. Tom Miles Thatcher, 
Bristol Brewery, Alma Street, Newport, Mon. 




















THIS TREE OWNS ITS OWN LAND! 

** The only tree in the world that owns its own land! 
Such is the unique distinction borne by a magnificent 
old oak in the little city of Athens, Georgia. On 
account of a deep attachment to this tree, the owner 
before his death executed a deed whereby he gave the 
tree four feet of ground on each side, thus prevent- 
ing it from ever being cut down. Although this deed 
has no binding force in law, and is valueless except 
as a curiosity, the old oak has stood undisturbed for 
more than half a century, for sentiment has proved 
more far-reaching than the long arm of the law and 
has preserved the gran: old tree in all its original 
symmetry and matchless beauty.” Miss Jessie 
Hopkins, 209, Lumpkin Street, Athens, Georgia. 


“WILL READERS HELP?”"—AN ANSWER. 

In our issue for February, 1904, we published a 
curiosity sent to us by Mrs. Anne W. Newton, con- 
sisting of a mysterious design in the form of a badge, 
which is reproduced here once more. Our paragraph 
has elicited a most interesting reply from Miss Ora J. 
Parker, of Le Sueur, Le Sueur County, Minn., which 
we print herewith. Miss Parker says: ‘* The badge 
is that of a secret society, formed in the year A.D 1789. 
in the northern part of Kil- 
kenny County, by one Daniel 
O'Neill, a relative of the 
great General Owen Roe 
O'Neill, aided by a painfully 
small number of loyal hearts 
whose dreams of liberty were 
always clouded with imprac- 
ticable schemes. They never 
attained to much strength or 
influence, and in a few years 
were broken up and _ scat 
tered to the four winds ; but, 
despite their want of military 
and political influence, their 
organization continued far 
Catholic as they 
leader O'Neill, 





Se cial 
century. 
rather the 


existence as a 
into the following 
were, yet they, or 


gained most of their inspiration from one Molyneux, 
a Protestant, but the author of ‘Case of 
Stated,” a 


Ireland 
work in behalf of the general interests 
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of Ireland, and Molyneux’s ini- 
tial ‘M’ is the first of the four 
set out on your ribbon, the high- 
sounding title in full being ‘(The) 
Molyneux Association (of) 
Fenian Revolutionists.’ So far 
as I know this use of the word 
‘ Fenian’ (probably originally 
from the ‘ Fingal of Ossian’) did 
not come into use again till the 
organization of the ‘ Fenian 
Brotherhood,’ in .New. York, 
in 1857. The original sign or 
badge of the society was merely 
a common-looking key, with a 
loop of. cerd: tied into the ring 
by which it could be hung on to 
one’s coat button, thus forming 
an unostentatious sign by which 
members might be able to know 
one another. Your handsomely 
embroidered ribbon is one of 
the social ¢ditions de luxe that 
appeared in later years, when 
the warlike nature of the organi- 
zation was but little more than 
a memory.” 

















DRESSED IN “TIT-BITS.” 

** One of the cheapest, yet most effective, suits ever 
worn by a human being was that exhibited by my 
brother at a fancy dress ball held at Cromer on April 
13th last. On looking at the picture you will see 
that this novel costume was made entirely of paper 
namely, the green covers from 77%¢-A7?s sewn together 
and ingeniously arranged. I am pleased to say that 
this effective costume obtained first prize for origi- 
nality at the above-mentioned ball.” —Mr. C. Munday, 
Jun., Strand House, Cromer, 
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4 TEAM OF SHARKS. 
**One of the most 
exciting amusements 
among tourists at the 
numerous winter re- 
sorts on the Gulf side 
of Florida is that of 
shark-catching, which 
is indulged in _ for 
amusement alone, as, 
of course, the carcass 
is of no use whatever, 
with the exception of 
the backbone, which is 
often removed to be 
exhibited in the form 
of a walking-stick to 
admiring, and often- 
times incredulous, 
friends in the North. 
The accompanying e 
illustration, from a 








photograph, will give 

some idea of the novel thought which occurred to the two 
gentlemen in the boat, who caught these four sharks within 
a few hours’ time off the dock at St. Petersburg, Florida, 
the aggregate weight of the fish being one thousand five 
hundred pounds. Iundreds of interested people witnessed 
the unusual sight of this curious team of four large sharks 
harnessed with gay pink ribbons to a rowing-boat, and driven 
by a little lady of only ten years, while on shore a large sign, 
reading ‘ Off for Cuba,’ had been erected for the occasion. 
The brilliant sunlight, the gleaming white sand, with the blue 
waters of Tampa Bay as a background, made it a scene never 
to be forgotten by those fortunate enough to be present.” — 
Miss Ella M. Hamilton, Coloma, Berrien County, Mich. 


BABY IN AN ELEPHANT'S FOOT. 

**My baby is by no means‘small or thin; it is, on the 
contrary, a very healthy and vigorous young body, yet it can 
sit with ease within an elephant’s foot, as will be seen by 
the photograph which I send you.”—Mr. E. Forbes, 


Badulipar Tea Estate, Badulipar P. and T.O., Assam. 













































THE POWER OF A TORNADO. 
This remarkable photograph illustrates the 
tremendous force of a tornado. The power 
of the wind carried the old musket for hun- 
dreds of. yards and finally stuck it barrel 
foremost into the tree. The musket can be 
seen, as shown in the photograph, near 
Prague, Minn. Much damage was done by 
the tornado, and a farmer was carried over 
a hundred feet through the air, landing 
happily, however, among a network of 
wires, whereby his life was saved, 
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A DOUBTFUL ADVERTISEMENT! 

** The accompanying photograph is of a cigar and 
candy store owned bya Mr. Burns, at Holly, Mich. 
One evening a short time ago some practical joker 
the sign, which formerly read : 
‘Tro juois § cent cigar. lhe choicest tobaccos. Free 
from artificial flavor. Name on each cigar.’ By 
the aid of a little paint, discriminatingly applied, he 
made it read as follows: ‘I O U § cigar. The 
Ice Co.’s artificial flavor on each.’”—Mr. B. Lyle 
Eisenbrey, Holly, Mich. 


experimented on 


CARVED ANIMALS IN A CHURCH 
** This photo. was taken in the church at Ingleby 
Greenhow, North Yorkshire, and shows th 
a pig carved in stone at the base of one of the arches, 


figure of 


while a more or less correct representation of a sheep 
is peering round the corner. Each pillar supporting 
the arches in this church has several figures carved on 
it in the same manner. One explanation is that the 
church, which is about eight hundred years old, was 
built to commemorate the deliverance from a murrain. 


If so, it must have been a plague attacking man as 
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well as beast, and the snake must have been 
a domestic animal at that time, since figures 
of both human heads and snakes appear on 
some of the pillars. The length of each 
carving varies from two to three feet.””—Mr. 
C. Brightwen Rowntree, Havelock Square, 
Sheffield. 


THE KING OF HARTS. 


‘*The figure shown in this print was 
used in a mercantile parade by Geo. O. 
Hart and Son, of Paducah, Ky. The 
image was placed upon a large throne 
covered with red calico, in a sitting position, 
was ten feet high, and was built as nearly to 
proper proportions as possible. It was 
made up of the following articles: The 
shoes were of grocers’ scoops and stovepans, 
the legs of stove-pipe, and the knees of 


* elbows.’ The body was constructed of 


two galvanized wash-tubs, the belt of stove- 
pipe flanges, the coat-front of wash-boards, 
and the buttons of biscuit 
dish - pans, 


- culters. The 


shoulders consisted of wash- 





ee 
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necklace of pint 


milk - pans, with a 
The neck was a six-quart bucket, while the 
head was made of_pie-pans and milk-pans. The 
mouth was made of pie-pans, moustache of basting- 
spoons, cheeks of small wash-pans, and eyebrows 
The ears were half pie-pans, the 


pans, and 
cups. 


of patty-pans. 
nose was a_ thumb- and .the eyes table- 
spoons. The shoulders were grocers’ scoops, the 
upper arm a bucket, the lower arm a coftfee-pot, 
and the hands were small grocers’ scoops.”—Mr 
W. R. Tilton, Prairie Depot, Ohio, 
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By A. CONAN DOYLE. 
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THE 


‘SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUNI 
y 


Mutual Life Assurance Society 


The Whole Funds and Profits 
Belong to the Members 


Accumulated Funds £17,000, 00¢ 


Annual Revenue . £1,725,00¢ 
Persons desiring to effect Life Assurances 
Should Read the Society’s Prospectus 
Containing valuable information for guidance in selecting an Office. 





EDINBURGH: 9 ST. ANDREW SQUARE. LONDON: 28 CORNHILL, E.C., & 5 WATERLOO PLACE, 8.W. 


Dublin. . 41 Westmoreland St. Leeds . 21 Park Row. Manchester. 21 Albert Sq 
Glasgow . 114 W. George Street. Bristol . 28 Baldwin St. Birmingham 12 Bennett’s Hil 
Liverpool. 48 Castle Street. Belfast . 2 High Street. Newcastle . 12 Grey Street. 


Agencies tn all the Principal Towns in the United Kingdom. 





A POINTED TALK. 


** Prevention is better than cure,” we are told. Next time you 
feel ‘‘ out of sorts,” just take BEECHAM?’S PILLS, and so 
ee a seemingly small ailment growing into serious trouble. 

EECHAWM’S PILLS prevent illness as well as cure it. Most 
people take them to keep themselves in good health. These are 
wise and happy ones—they hardly ever know what bad health is. 
There is no medicine in the world to compare with BEECHAM!’S 
PILLS. They will not harm the most delicate—and the strongest 
will benefit by using them. They are a tried remedy—the trusted 
friend of thousands of families all over the world. You will soon 
feel better after taking them, and you will know what to resort 
to in futuree REMEMBER, “Prevention is better than cure,” 
so always have a box of BEECHAM?’S PILLS handy, and 

TAKE A DOSE when you feel YOU NEED ONE. 


BEECHAM’S PILLS 
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TWEEDS, DRESS FABRICS, DELAINES, WASHING MATERIALS, LINENS; also SCOTCH WINCEYS, &c. 


TAILORING, to measure. Ladies’ Costumes from 26/-; The “Egerton” Cycling Skirt from 12/6; 
Motor Coats, Blouses, &c.; Giris’ resses from 
Boys’ Suits from 10/6, &c. 


thing tumes from 68/11; 


Gentlemen's Suits from 35/-; 


Patterns, with Self-Measurement Forms and Price Lists, Post Free. 
Address: EGERTON BURNETT, Ltd., L. DEPT., WELLINGTON, SOMERSET, ENG. 


Hamilton’s 
Irish Homespuns 


make the finest and smartest shooting suits 
and costumes. 

Correct for ladies and gentlemen. 

Guaranteed hand-woven and hand-spun 
from pure wool only. 

From 1/9 yard. 

Also made up. Fit and smartness guar- 
anteed. Moderate charges for tailoring. 

Patterns free on application. 


The White House, Desk 42, 
Portrush, Ireland, 


:) 


Any Length Sold. Special Rates for Exportation. 


DRINK NOURISHMENT. 


) The LANCET says :— 

‘*The nutritive value of Cocoa itself 

} ‘tis small, The addition of Plasmon 
**to Cocoa raises the nourishing value 

‘*of Cocoa to a high and trustworthy 

**degree. Plasmon Cocoa contains all 

**the constituents able to support life.”’ 


The BRITISH ANALYTICAL CONTROL certities: 
‘*Plasmon Cocoa is a highly nutritive 
**food. The combination of Plasmon 
‘*with Cocoa gives a product rich in 
‘*the food material in which Cocoa 
‘‘itself is deficient. Plasmon Cocoa 
‘*constitutes a true food.’’ 


ONE CUP OF PLASMON COCOA 


contains more nourishment than 10 
Cups of any other Cocoa whatsoever. 


PLASMON | 
COCOA. | 


] In Tins, 9d., 1/4, and 2/6, at all Chemists, Grocers, and Stores. 
International Plasmon, Ltd., 66a, Farringdon St., Gondon, E.C. ( 

















Zee « ¢é 
“Gunn” 
Sectional 

Bookcase. 


Designed on the natural laws of 


EVOLUTION ano CROWTH. 


Beginning with One Section it may 
expand to One Hundred. 


THE BOOK COLLECTOR'S 
IDEAL RECEPTACLE. 
Descriptive Pamphlet and name of nearest dealer on application to 
Tae Waovesate Acents ror tar Unite Kinepom— 
WM. ANGUS & COMPANY, Ltd. 
44, Paul Street, Finsbury, London, E.C. 











No Breakfast Table 
complete without 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL. COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


The Most Nutritious 
and Economical. 
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From small beginnings this firm has 
built up a splendid reputation with 
the public for supplying drugs of 
the best quality at reformed prices. 
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BOOTS CASH CHEMISTS 


Physicians’ Prescriptions prepared at all branches by chemists fully qualified under 
Pharmaceutical Society's examination. 


BOOTS CASH CHEMISTS 


The pioneers of reformed prices in the drug trade. 


BOOTS CASH CHEMISTS 
For Patent Medicines, Toilet Requisites, Household Remedies, at their well-known 
reduced prices. 


BOOTS CASH CHEMISTS 


Our immense turnover enables us to supply fresh drugs dai'y to all our branches— 
an important consideration where drugs are concerned. 


BOOTS CASH CHEMISTS 


We go carefully through the stock at all branches at short intervals, and any drugs that 
are not selling, or getting in any way spoiled, are withdrawn. We have over 300 
branches, each of which is under the management of a fully-qualified chemist. 


BOOTS CASH CHEMISTS 
Our prices enable customers to use the best quality of drugs, being in many cases less 
than = to be paid elsewhere for inferior kinds. 


BOOTS CASH CHEMISTS 
Is essentially a customers’ company. Customers are shareholders and shareholders are 
customers—a judicious combination. 


BOOTS CASH CHEMISTS 
Dividends are paid quarterly. Large dividends are not 
promised, a safe security with a moderate dividend being 
dl aimed at. 
ae kg xf 

Mi ® »] ) ENQUIRIES 

PEC nde 
en” from anyone 

wishing to 
acquire shares 
should be ad- 
dressed to 
the Secretary, 
Station Street, 
Nottirgham. 
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“SHEFFIELD GUTLERY & PLATE °°. sane] 
virco FRESH FROM: FINISHERS HANDS 


SOLTT IMFF \ OT. 



















on Approval pleasure. 35, Every Description ofc Cutlery 
London City = Midland Bank. ie teenee Bere me, Su, MONEY SETORNGD WF NOT APPROVED. 
She Dx tetian Core dan aes both dias » Lees ‘ot. ocan honesty G7 a) wonsseumrapes Seb Be ey He 
E EFFIE ODS MANUFA TURING SUPPLY C° 
gy aE. ID COSC AANUTATIRING ~ YOUN SHEFFIELD 





“XO can have a HEALTHY SKIN & PURE BLOOD. 
as a Dusting Pow , comprising Salve, Pill 





HAVE A FILTER 


and avoid the many dangers of bad water. 


MAIGNEN’S 


"FILTRE RAPIDE’ 


is the most suitable for household use. 
is economical and reliable, and is a 
kept in order. 


LORD WOLSELEY says: “It 
filtered the water both quickly and well.” 


Prices from 12/6. 
From all Chemists and Ironmongers, or 
MAIGNEN’S, Ltd., 

15, Gt. Martborough &t., London, W. 





an P ey Ly booklet givi 
valuable advice, it free 3 . nd 


ECZEMA 


Bimewoen gumevan andall and a 

sc rritations caused SKIN 

oacan through Exposure ERUPTIONS 
80 (great or small) 


cuss REXCEMA 


Send for Free Sample of Salve 


and Copyright Treatise “Swift Cure of all Skin Troubles.” 
ention Tue Strayp Macazine. 
Immediate — a 1 received daily. Wonderful Results. 
Rexcema Salve Lyf ; and 2/9, post free 2/11 per tin. 
Rexcema Tonic Loy A post free ree 1 oF and 2/9, post free 2/10 
ow box. ee post free d. per tablet. Sold by all 






































— an , . od by weete, Casi * emists, at all — 
ranches, or lirect rom the Rexcema Mepicive Go., 7, Gresham Send lUustrated Price List. 
Street, London, E.0. Opposite G.P.¢ bh aoe ee an 











J. B. HUXLEY & CO., Seite, WHITCHURCH, Salop. 


INVENTORS OF THE WELL CAR. UNDER DISTINGUISHED PATRONAGE. 
ESTABLISHED 1850. COLD MEDAL AWARD. 





Luggage Float, from £15 15 0. Governess Car, from £12 12 0. 
essrs. HUXLEY & CO. call attention to their special lines in Governess and Luggage Floats, as shown above, over wee of of 





Oars 
whichthave ‘lured already been ote Fitted with Lancewood Shafts and Warner Wheels, Patent Turn-Over Seats ; all warranted and sent on ‘hal’cowt 
LF 


44 4 0 extra. 


paid, « being refunded if approved Anyone purchasing one of these special lines can have 
refunded | if returning vehicle | = speee condition within twelve months. Many = oer can be seen. Rubber 
ease send for list to HUXLEY & CO., Whitchurch. 


Boots to’ 
‘Measure 


| Direct from Factory 
will save you 


26 per cent, 
HAND-SEWN / 
waren 13/6 = 

Send for Illustrated HANO 








FOR PRIVATE HOUSES 








PER SET. 






Please write at once 
for Descriptive 
Circular. 







These 






Chimney- 
. — Catalogue and SEWN 
sweeping and Measurement Form. WELTED 





Drain-clearing Ma- 
chines are specially de- 
signed for Hotels, Private 
Houses, Country Mansions, 
etc. They are always useful and 
last a lifetime. There are hundreds 
of uses to which they can be put. 


ASHFORD, Kent St., BIRMINGHAM. 


BESPOKE BOOT 
FACTORY, 
Rushden, Northampton 
Depots :— 

St. Peter's Sq., Nottg’m 
New County-arc., Leeds 
and at Manchester. 
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PURCHASE 
BY POST 

















HE illustrations do 

not adequately re- 
present the fine qualities 
in the style and finish 
of these masterpieces of 
the Costume Tailor’s Art 
—to be justly appre- 












ciated the garments 
themselves must be 
“ handled.” 





JOHN NOBLE Ltd. re- 
fund money to customers 
experiencing disappoint- 
ment after the closest 
inspection of any gar- 
ment pr-duced by them 
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NOBLES 
MASTERPIECES 








DIRECT FROM 
THE MAKERS 











MODEL is becoming BLOUSE in Coloured Flaked 
2540 Canvas, with black spot, trimmed with trans- 
a yoke of white neo: toe. Bishop 
sleeves, fit ith deep cuffs of lace ag RS: Black, 
Navy, Turquoise, and Eau de Nil. 
named, spotted black a d relieved with ‘Me 
white insertion, fo-msa very dainty . mbina- 
tion, and looks © orth double the mone 
Black Folded Silk Belt, to wear with Blouse, 


1/3, postage 2d. extra if ordered separately. Car. 4d.ex. 








MODEL The J.N. Knoekabout Frock for Ghats A, 
1921 Nob e's great value marvel, It is 
* celally to wii the vongh-ané-Oamble™ Pet 

school life,and has saddle yeke, long sleeves, and 


ket. In 
J.N.Cheviot Serge, Summer Zibeline,or VicunaClo§h.Colours 
aa Model 2526 at ‘oot. RICES -—21 in. lens, 1/6 ; % in. 
2/-; 27 in. 2/6; 90 in. 3/-; 8 in. 36; Tei Fi.OM 
89 in. 4/3. Car.4d.ex. In pik. 5 wearing Molen’ o: 
the same prices. Mothers of girls should — 
sample frock as a test. 

Fieecy T.m o’Shanter Saleh posteue Cardinal, ai Cosaan, 

Navy or Black. 9jd. and 1/0}, postage 2d. ex, Car.dd.ex. 





SIX YARDS 


of J.N. Cheviot Serge, 

Summer Zibeline, or 
Vicuna Cloth, 

in any colour aemention. 

ed for Model 2526, below 


Sent Carr. 
—tor ad. ex 


PATTERNS SENT POST 
FREE. 


NOBLE’S 
SHOPPING 
GUIDE 


contains particulars of 
many other styles, and is 
a — money saver 
to the intelligent 
SENT FREE—WRITE 
Now. 














MODEL Summer Costume forYoung Misses, very 
2541. attractively made, in J.N. Cheviot ee Sum- 
mer Zibeli.e, or Vicuna Cloth. Sac-back COAT 
with shoulder cape, neck and sleeves effectively strapped 
silk. The SKIRT has the new ag a 4 
ed pleats at foot,and fastens at side. In 
sizes : 86 in. long, ~* ; 89 in. 10/9; 42 in. ite: 
4 in. 12/3; 50 in. 13/6. Carriage 6d. extra. 
Also made special!y to measure in a variety of aad 
new Costume Cn fr-m 1 
TTERNS POST FREE. Carr. 6d. ex 


FROM 





MODEL This Model represents John Noble's smart 


2525 est, loose COATS and-SKIRT Costume. It is sup- 
* plied in J.N.Cheviot Serge, Summer Zibeline,or 
neat Vicuna Cloth. The soe has semi. fitting back, bell 


sleeves,and new wy shoul 
trimmed. The SKIRT is full fashioned in 
lain ao cut for comfort in walking, with 
saree pleat at back and fastening at left 
side. Colours and Stock Sises as Model 2526 
described below. (Skirt alone, 5/6; car- 
riage 5d. extra.) 


der cape, and is very neatly 


Carr. 6d. ex 





MODEL isa very smartly arranged Russian Costume 
2526 — Summer outdoor wear. The new shoulder 
ves a very stylish ‘and neat fini:h to 
the COAT, whieh is trimmed fancy galloon. The SKIRT, 
which hangs beautifully, is heme A to fit, and is arrang- 
ed with inverted preety foot, to ‘mpart the now fashion- 
able “flare.” Made in ! Cheviot Ser, 4 | 7 Zibeline, 
or Vicuna Cloth. coLou RS im, k a 
ood, Electric, — pes = ~ wees 

86, 88 ins. ; Waist, 24, 26,28 ins.; Skirt, front, 


Myrtle, Crey, Fawn, Nav 

Also in good-wearing Hollan 
rice, 10/6, carr. 6d. extra. STOCK /6 

38, 0,42 ms. Made specially to measure in 

a variety of good weiring Fabrics, from 18/6, Carr. 6d. ex. 

Patterns and measurement forms post free. 
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vey FROM | /6 











Model 
2525 














JOHN NOBL 


mts MANCHESTER, 


10/6 
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What are Your 
ae Prospects ? 


iav tele 
PELMAN : 4 Are you successful in your voc ation ; do you pro- 
mPPree gress as well as you could wish? Your success 
SUCCESS must be your own mak ng, but you will never 
succeed unless you possess a good memory. It 
is good memory that makes successful men and 
women in every sphere of action; it is the pos- 
session of a good memory that enables the wo ker 
to profit by learning and experience in practical 
ife. 


Pelman Makes all 
Memories Good. 


If your memory is bad, Pelman's System of 
Memory Training will make it good ; if it is good, 
Pelman’'s System will make it better. There is no 
one who cannot benefit by the System, which has 
earned the endorsement of the most eminent 
practical men and women of the day. The in- 
dustrious Pelman student cannot fail of success. 


Pelman’s System of Memory Training 


is simple, easy, and interesting. Any person of ordinary ecucation can master it in six weeks by half-an- hour’ s daily study. 
It is taught by correspondence in six languages (English, French, German, Russian, It: — Dutch), and in no way inter- 
feres with present studies or occupation. Write and investigate { We offer youa FRE E COPY of Mr. Pelman's valu- 
able treatise on “‘ Memory Training and Its Laws,” with prospectus and copies of testimonials and Press notices from the 
world’s leading newspapers. 


The Pelman School of Memory Training, 22, Wenham House, Bloomsbury St., London, W.C. 


Branches: 
ALI 


8. Arnica: | AUSTRALIA: U.S.A.: | Prance, Germany, 
Lynn Buildings, Durban, Natal. | Box 402, G.P.O., Melbourne. 1699 Masonic Temple, Chicago. 


Russta, Iwpta. 











No Crushing 
No Confusion 
More Convenience 
Easy Access 
to all Parts 
Contents Always 
in Order 
Every Article 
Get-at-able 


Catalogue “ Trunks for Travellers” 
Post free. 


J. Foot & Son, 
DEPT. T.B. 3, 
171 New Bond Street, 
LONDON, W. 
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THE LONDON MANUFACTURERS 


47 GOLDEN LANE,LONDON,E.C. 

































= BUY DIRECT AT FIRST COST FROM THE 
LEADING FIRM OF LONDON MANUFACTURERS. 


“A Design No. 484. 10/6, 
Better Value than ever. By farand away 
the best Half-Guinea Dress on the market. 
Fregaced t in Attew Foster & Co.'s three Sterling 

e 8 alite rge, VYene' 

Cloth, 7  tibeiine Tweed. Colours: Black, 
Navy, Ro: 1, Light or Dark Grey, Fawn, Brown, 
, and Crimson, ete. The Bodice is taste- 
Li | designed, as shown in sketch, and trim- 
with fancy silk and braid trimming and 
prett buttons. Lining in Bodice, which has 
front and fitti ck. The Skirt is cut 

bie latest approved style, and has inve 
pleat ts and trim: ming to match bodice. soetanse 
vy 


plete, y 
itself, only 5/6; i Sd. Good fit and 
satisfaction guaranteed. In sending — aor = 
give bust measurement under arm st, 
inside sleeve, and length of skirt in front. 


Senten No. 1728. 10/6. = 

Lady’s Eton Coat and Lye: Coat 
Po A stitching, q ae ae tri 7 
and silk buttons. iy cat an Skirt 
trimmed kilts “Wy r bats a endid 
yore. Made in all Oy; of the ollowing 
cloths :— 







































P t t Venetian Cloth, 106 
Zibeline ” 106 
alterns Specialite Serge, 10/6 
Free Carr. 64. extra. Skirt by itself, 5/6, carr. 5d. 
i. 


Arundel Tweed, 13/6, carr. 6d. 
“ Alfosco” Tweed (lined throughout), 25/9. 
GOOD FIT AND FINISH 
GUARANTEED. 


Call 








or if MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES! 
Write. i Y Send Postcard for 
y a & NEW 


ron. THE SUMMER SEASON 
in Ladies’ and Children's 
Costumes, Jackets, Blouses, 
Skirts, Corsets, Gloves, etc. 
Free on application. Call or write 








Design No. 1725. = 


SERN SMW LEAN SS 


10/6. 
"s Chesterfield Coat and . 
Skirt. Coat si brea: Full 





sted. 
PATTERNS POST FREE. buttons and kilts at foot. Made in ail 


colours of the following clo 
Good Fit Guaranteed. Venetian Cloth, 106 
Zibeline ” 106 
Specialite Serge, 10/6 
Carr. 6d Skirt alone, only 5/6, carr. 5d. 
Arundel Tweed, 13/6. Carr. 6d. 





Design No. 1443. 
7™ ss 
COSTUME SKIRT. 
A Great Bargain. Made 
in bright Black Vicuna 
Cloth, trimmed strap- 
pings, deep flounce, and 
small tucks. Price only 
6/6; carriage 5d. Money 
refunded if not approved 
When ordering give 
ze of waist 
and length ot 












” 


“Alfosco” Tweed 
(lined throughout), 25/9. 


“™ Design No. 1444. 


4/6 COSTUME. SKIRT. 


: ARANNNNTR ANT NARA 
WAAC 


i In Strong Black and Navy 
— Serge , twtnened Cree flounces 
os and three rows 8 rr 

—— By inverted leat at back Price 

FOSTER NN 46; e Sd. extra, When 

& CO. SSS pony The order kindly give 

FOR SS waist measurement and length 
VALUE. SS of skirt in front. 








ALLEN FOSTER & CO., mitocorse”., 


47, GOLDEN LANE, BARBICAN, E.C. 
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Food will surely create Poison, 
if Digestion is Faulty. 


Well-digested food is the source of strength. Every act, every 
thought, every movement of muscle or mind uses up some of the 
substance of our bodies. Food repairs this loss, but only when it 
is digested. 

Undigested food ferments in the stomach, poisons the blood, 
starves the body, and lowers vitality. 

To be strong and healthy, assist your stomach, liver, and kidneys 
to do their work perfectly by taking Mother Seigel’s Syrup, which 
contains food-digesting ferments and gentle tonics for the stomach, and 
has cured more dyspeptics than any other medicine in the world. 


MOTHER 


EIGEL’S SYRU 


“T had a good appetite and ate plenty of nourishing food, yet I 
lost flesh and got weaker all the time.” This is the way Mrs. Martha 
Beverley, of 154, Abingdon Road, Middlesboro’, writes now of her 
condition, as it was in July, 1900. “I always suffered after eating, 
my stomach was swollen, my breath was short, I had palpitation of 
the heart, and my nights were slecpless. A friend told me of Mother 
Seigel’s Syrup, and in six months it cured me of disease that had 
clung to me for twenty years. I have enjoyed perfect health ever 
since I wrote to you about my cure four years ago, and though the 
old complaint never troubles me, I still take a dose of the Syrup 
now and then, as a preventive.” 


Makes Food Nowrish Yov. 


It aids Digestion, and food well digested 


means Strength, Vitality, Health. 





Price 1s. 1%d. and 2s. 6d. per Bottle. 
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keeps many & man and woman buying on the 
old plan long after all reason for doing so is 
gone. What yy do you serve for paying 
ood money for an article about which you 


ow nothing, when thy system gives you the 

















full opportunity to test the goods before pur- 
chafing. + are not entirely satisfied with 
any article it can be returned and you do not 
lose a penny. 


















My System is this: 
If you wanta watch you send a deposit 
of 5/- as a guarantee of good faith, and 
the world's standard timekeeper 
THE “EXPRESS” (Rep) 
ENGLISH LEVER, 50/- 
is forwarded to you. Examine it, and, 
it satisfactory, you can either com- 
plete the purchase in nine more 
monthly payments of 5/-, or in one 
sum with Discount Advantages. If you 
are not satisfied, return the Watch and 
our 4 will be instantly refunded. 
pecification. Keyless or Keywind- 
ing, First-grade English Lever Move- 
ment, Capped and Jewelled, Safety 
Winding Pinion, Chronometer Balance, 
Dial as illustrated, or Extra Heavy 
Figures if required, Massive Sterling 
Silver Cases, Warranted 7 Years. 
Send for Handsome Watch Catalogue, Free. 
Agents Wanted. Good pay Noresponsibility. 


J. G. GRAVES, 115, DIVISION ST., SHEFFIELD 









































““f PROVIDE 
EVERYTHING.’’ 


Any of my Departmental Catalogues vost free 


on applica/ion. 








Watches Mantles 

Clocks Costumes 

Jewellery Tailoring 

Cutle Outfittin: 

Silver Plate Boots and Shoes 

and Leather Drapery 

Novelties Furniture 

Cameras Tools 

Musical Goods | ew 

Books Glass and China 

Sports’ and Bicycles 
Athletics Harness 

Outfitting Vehicles 


























FOLL 





Mlustrated List. 






ALL SIZES, 

ALL PATTERNS, 

ALL PRICES, 
for 





eres eecce eee ee 
We offer this 
Discount AW oem 


No Extortionate Easy 
Payment Prices. 

















CAR SENT ON APPROVAL. 


Money returned if not satis- 
fied. We pay carriage. 
BUY DIRECT FROM 
THE MAKERS. 


No Saor-Serep Goons. 


Send for our Catalogue (FREE), 
illustrating 70 designs suitable 
for rich or poor. Satisfaction 
guaranteed 
MIDLAND BABY CAR CO., 


190, Broan Sr., Binwiwona. 


ws 4 BATES 1 AWN MOWERS 


WINNERS OF EVERY FIRST PRIZE 
IN OPEN COMPETITION. 


- 
To be obtained from Leading Ironmongers 


FOLLOWS & BATE, L”., 


Patentees and 


Macutecture, CORTON, MANCHESTER. 


Short-Fre 
Ord 


ARNOTT 


With Ordinary Square Cuffs, 3/3 each; 3 for ...... 








and Seedsmen. 


















WHY PAY MORE 


than factory price for your 
white shirts? There is no 
need, unless you wish to 
spend money needlessly. 
We supply undressed 


WHITE SHIRTS 


at prime cost; and the 
quality is good enough for the most 
fastidious man. STYLE 1.—Medium 
or short Front, superfine body c loth, 
with patent reversible cuffs. 
Sample Shirt 3; 3 for ..... — 




































mnt Business Shirt. 

inary Round Cuffs, 3/3 each: 3 for.......- 9-. 
POSTAGE FREE. 

& CO., Ltd., 19, Jamaica St., CLASCOW. 












RUPTURE. 


Dr. Pierce's Electric Truss is a 
Marvel. Nothing like it. Best 
Retainer on earth and a Genuine Cure 
for Rupture. World-renowned. 27 improve- 
ments. I ruptured, send a «tamp (any 
sort) for our “‘ Booxiet No. 1." MAGNETIC 
E. TRUSS CO., 10, oy Road, Londen, E.C. (also New York 
and San Francisco, U.5S.A.). Mention “Strand Magazine.” 












LOCKSTITCH MACHINE 39°: 


Equal in size and out, ; 
ae any machine. our years 
guarantee. To ensure satisfaction 
=, Sent on receipt of Ss. P.O. for ONB 





Co., 1862, High Street, Camden 
Town, London; or 63, Seven 


Sisters 
Road, and 14 High Road, Kilburn. 



























THE STRAND MAGAZINE. 


THE MOST ELEGANT TOILET PREPARATION FOR THE HAIR IN THE WORLD. 
LARGEST SALES. HIGHEST HONOURS. 
UNDER THE ROYAL PATRONAGE OF 














H.M. THE QUEEN OF GREECE. H.R.H. THE DUKE OF SPARTA, 
H.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF SPARTA. H.R.H. PRINCE GEORGE OF GREECE. 
H.R.H. PRINCESS HOHENLOHE. PRINCESS ANNA HOHENLOHE. 

H.I.H. THE GRAND DUCHESS GEORGE OF H.I.H. THE GRAND DUCHESS OF MECKLEN- 

USSIA BURG-SCHWERIN. 





EDWARDS’ 


“HARLENE’ ™ HAIR 


The Great Hair Producer and Restorer. 


The Finest Dressing. Specially Prepared and Delicately Perfumed. 
A Luxury and a Necessity to every Modern Toilet. 


**HARLENE” Produces Luxuriant Hair. Prevents it Falling Off and Turning 
Grey. Unequalled for Promoting the Growth of the Beard and Moustache. The 
World-Renowned Remedy for Baldness. For Preserving, Strengthening, and 
Rendering the Hair Beautifully Soft; for Removing Scurf, Dandruff, &c.; also 

for Restoring Grey Hair to its Original Colour. 












DR. GEORGE 
JONES 
writes: ‘‘I have examined 






and practically proved that 
‘Harlene’ is not only an 
excellent grower, but is also 
a preventive against the loss 
of hair from falling out, and 
produces a luxuriant growth 
by continued application. 
**Great Russell Mansions, 


~~ e 


Bloomsbury, W.C 















MRS. LANCTRY, 


The Charming Actress Manager, 


writes: ‘* Previous to 
my using ‘HARLENE’ 
my hair had become 
brittle and was falling 
off. I have used your 
preparation daily for 
18 months, and my hair 
is quite restored. I 
cannot recommend 
*‘Harlene’ too highly.”’ 















COLONEL HENRY 




















MAPLESON : 
writes: ‘‘ Four months ago sf - = S 
I was almost completely i 
bald, when a friend of mine TT 
induced me to try your great A FREE SAMPLE BO LE 





will be sent to any part of the world to any person filling up this form and enclosing 
3d. for carriage. Foreign a - taken; if presented personally at our offices, no 
charge will be made. 


Iiair Restorer. The result 
has been simply marvellous, 









for to-day I am _ the ™ 

ne NAME cesses eeee . . eocce . ee eeerecccerseeseeee 
possessor of a fine head 
of hair, thanks to your ADDRESS et ee 






remarkable remedy.” 





Srranp Macazive (June, 1904). 



















1/-, 2/6 and 4/6 per bottle, from Chemists and Stores all over the world, or sent direct on receipt of Postal Orders. 
EDWARDS’ “HARLENE” CO., 95 and 96, High Holborn, London, W.C. 
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THE RICE 
‘Tt 1 A ’, 
THIS MAN DOES NOT WEAR ONE OF ADJUSTABLE E STIC THIS MAN WEARS ONE OF 
TRUSS. Sn 


Tue RICE Aosustasie Ecastic Trusses. 


It is the most perfect truss ever invented for 
retaining all forms <f rupture with ease, 
comfort and security. Twenty-five years of 
unparalleled success. In use in over thirty 
different countries. All trusses made to perfectly 
meet the requirements of each case. A perfect 
fitting truss guaranteed, or money refunded. 
Thousands of gratified patients. 


Tue RICE AojustasLe Evastic Trusses. 





FOR COMPLETE DESCRIPTION AND PRICES WRITE TO OR CALL ON 


M.), 8 & 9, Stonecutter Street, 


W. S. RICE, Rupture Specialist °° PO pon. Ec. 





SE LS. grt, ben long, & per pair. 
per pair. 
Sa MEN 
BLIN D6, Frin ROLLER BLINDS from 1/6. CARPETS, 
CRETONNE scateten, Art Silks, Art Linens, Plushettes, Art 
LACE CURTAINS Direct from the Warehouse. 
THE HAPPY HOME PARCEL.—1 pair cent Drawing- 
floral style, ayds. long, 52in. wide; 1 pair pretty Bedroom Curtains, 
, 0in, wide. Ati. Ksitrep Enoes. 1 Lace > tand Cover, 2 real 
approved 
GORRINGE ART CARPETS. 
Seamless and Reversible, Moss -Green, Terra-Cotta, Art Blue, and 


Sample Book of ren an Fancy “s. 
rges. Patterns Ls on approval. Price List of Lace Curtains, Rol'er 
Blinds, Carpets, Linoleum, } 
Room Curtains, 4yds. long, 2yds. wide; 1 pair _ ndid Dining-Room 
_—. fea 
oilet Mata. The lot, carriage paid, 17/6. White or écru 
Crimson, plain or patterned centre. Most = 6 by 9, 9/-; 74 by 


WITH NEW HEMSTITCH M USI IN 
be on_ approval. 
atting, Furniture, Bedding, Post Free. 
Ourtains, Shyds. long, 60in. wide; 1 pair Breakfast - Room Curtains, 
Such 
Sendoome value has never before been offered. Money returned if not 
, 11/3 ; 9 by 9, 136; 104 by 9, 159; 12 by 9, 18/- 134 by 8, 203 20h by 


104, 188; 12 by 104, 21,6 ; 134, by 10}, 238 iB AY 134 by 12, 27 
2 by a3 2; ry ci ie. ; 21 by 12, 42/- s. to match, 6 by 3, 
ET to match, isin. Ls 104d, ; 22in., 1/04; 


2: to, am peryard. Plain, 14d. per yard less. tterns on 2 or 


GORRINGE LINOLEUM. 


We cutand match this excellent material to any cee uired. 7} by 

9, 12/-, 9 by 9, 143; 104 by 9, 169; 12 by 9, 19/-; i2 by y 10h. ; 12 by 

a 25,6 ; 13) by 12, 586; 15 by 12, 31% Also for Passaces isin, wide, 
Zin., 1/34; 36in., 1/74 per yard. Patterns on approval. 


“PRATHER BEDS, 6ft. sin. by 4ft. Gin., weight 50lba., £1 175, 64. 
H. CORRINCE & CO., 33a Dept., NOTTINCHAM. 


MATHER’S 


{llions of Garments Sovek Tox hd Re this Splendid 
Marking Fluid a? bottles, 6d., 

i/-, 2/6. and 8/-, of all on, Calon pF - 1 e 

WwW. MATHER, Led., ‘DYER STREET, MANCHESTER 























Profitable Home Em bogmgent on 
the original “ FOST Patent 


KNITTER 


which rapidly pak all size Stockings, 
its and Clothing. 

28 Gold and Silver Medals, Established 1861. 

Write for oo. Hire or Work Terms. 
s Wholesale. 


» Friar ate, PRESTON. 


JAMES FOSTER, "iP" 4 





Pic CRADECYCiEs 
British Brains and 
BEST CYCLE well paid skilled 
labour can produce. 
SPECIALITIES— 
Reg. Design Cranked Chain Wheel, Steering Lock, 


Dunlop or Clincher Tyres, EADIE Combination 
Hub. Fagan Two Speed Gear fitted if requ 


£6- 1O-O Approval. 
Every Detail Warranted Two Years. Write for 
Lists and Expert's Opinion. 
Dept. 8., ROVAL RYDAL CYCLE & MOTOR CO., 
WOLVERHAMPTON. 


etow GREY HAIR 


SHADEINE, teed permanent. 
washable, an ataolotely a 
Will not burn the bak 

tural tint. 


at 
&. T. ALEXANDRE (Est. 1261), 
Great Portland Ww. 
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WARE CELCLEECEELEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEE EE 


OUR SPECIAL £15 .15s. SUITES 


Sent carriage free to any Railway Station in the United Kingdom on the following terms: 
£2. 2s. down, and 14 monthly payments of £1.18, or 
CASH £15 s 15s. CRE DIT £2.25. down, and 29 monthly payments of 10s. 62. 
& Satisfaction 
Guaranteed 
or 
MONEY 
REFUNDED 
IN FULL 





y 






The ey Suite.- W apiveke 2S, 6in wide over 
7-ft. high. pth doors contain full-lengt eflecting Mirror of Th 
: : n= @ Osborne Drawing Room Suite. Descrirtion— 
path aoeees — Bg spas Settee (really a Sota and te § combined), pair of Easy Chairs 
wid oy >M — t 16 4 nd ke ioe j yeas oo of the fas:uonable and comfortable tub shape, and four Small 
ae 5 Ses ere ao GES Seeaenee are Gee Chairs, the frames are of Solid Mahogany ,no veneer, faci 


NS 


essentially useful and fashionable Reflex Swing Mirrors. The ; 

y ™ ; , or staining being used, handsomely and delicately carved, 
a en. _ — Be im, wide. Bs SS a —_ cabriole legs, the three large pieces being mounted on castors. 
one mh = ful Bh ~*. “Gl ad wae wis “4 Buit nag o Upholstered in the best possible manner. Covered in 
Seema, Ses Eavens Sunes. ae ace absolutely the finest silk tapestry, in various shades, and 
solid throughout in thoroughly seasoned American Black finished with tassels to match. The frames are hand-po! ished, 
Walnut, Satin Walnut, Oak or Mahogany—no veneer of any finished Chippendale. A stylish Suite, first-class style and 


kind being used. Two Chairs are included in the suite workmanship, and although produced at an economical price, 


NOT 1 The dimensions—height and width of thus suite nothing has been sacrificed to cheapness, and it com)hines the 
are clearly and correctly stated” consequently purchasers best of style, workmanship, and material, together with 
know exactly what they are buying. general excellence and beauty of detail 
ER Ee Post Free the most complete book issued on “Artistic Furnishing "containing hundreds of photographs and 
e coloured illustrations, also rticulars of our New Instalment System, together with extracts from 
the principal newspapers highis commending our system of business. 


GLOBE FURNISHING CO., Dept. E, Pembroke Place, LIVERPOOL. 


Mention this paper. South African, Colonial, & Foreign Orders receive special attention Bankers: Loudon City & Midland Bank Ld 


4 7NNNNNNNNANANNANANANNANAANNANANNAASNANN AANA ZZ 
NINDS 
¢ 1 Cyclists 8 Motorists ‘ 





(Kendd ii ind idi..iiiiidi,,.iittiiziar~y 
Chk LN NN\NN 


‘ie 








\ 
)) SURVIVAL OF ) 
4 THE FITTEST. & 






FOR CYCLES 
AND MOTORS. 


Perfect in Strength, Lightness, 


4 















RIFLES, SHOT CUNS, TARCET 
PISTOLS, RIFLE TELESCOPES. 
Cnequalled for accuracy, sound make, and low price. 
Target and Sporting Rifles .. -. 16/6 to 25 10 
12-Bore 0. F.B.L. Shot Guns . a | © se | as 
. oO 





Renold Chains are stamped 
“RENOLD” on every link. 


mex O 


A.A. 





Rifle Telescopes .. 
From all Gun 


o - 220 , 1212 

ers and Dealers. Wholesale only 

from—J. STEVENS ARMS & TOOL CO. 
(Dept. B) 13-15, Wilson St., London, F.C. 
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ESTABLISHED GB YEARS. 


MONDSON’S 


Mh ds nll 


SUPER 


FIRST IN VALUE 








The Largest Stock 






Linens, Donegal Matting 
to Is. Id 
Newest Patterns, wT value, 


WE HAVE.. 


PATTERNS SENT POST FREE ON APPROVAL. 








MAKES THE BICYCLE SAFE 
+ is the. . 


Hines’ Brake 


As you value your life, send a post-card to— 
HINES’ BRAKE CO., 36, Montrose Street, CLASCOW, 


for prices and particulars of the Safe Brake. 


THE BRAKE THAT 













THE POPULAR 


SCOTCH 
BLACKAWHITE 


WATLSK 






STATIONARY PAD. 


ves Nerve-Jar 
Pping, Saves Money 
Pad one might be walking 
eo any turf, so marked is the 
buoyant one. 
of your 


Boots. 
Be sure it is the WOOD-MILNE. 





in the Kingdom to Select 


LADIES uN Waite For Tue NEW SUMMER PATTERNS 


f everything required for your own and children’s wear. 
NOVELTIES IN COTTON DRESSES. 


Shot Linens, Embroidered Spot Linens 
New Style Delaines, in medallions and fancy spots, Llid. to Is. 4d 
td. to Is. ; 


FASHIONABLE AND DURABLE TWEEDS, is. to 4s. 6. 
on nea, &c. os Suitings in new ard neat styles, 2s. 6d. to 4s. 6d Melton Suitings, Is., Is. 4d., and 2s.; 
ak Plain Cloths, uns: otable finish. 3s., all wool, 5iin 
TYLISH DRESS FABRICS in (Crepolines, is. 6d. to 28 Sd.; Wool and Silk Voiles, Is. 7d. to 
DS Sa = Etamine Voiles, Is. 8d.; The New Canvas, 2s, 8d. ; Embroidered Spot Crepolines, 2s. 6d. ; Sedan Cloths, 
3s., 38. Gd, 4s. &c. ; New Crepons, 28. &1. to 3s. 6d. ; The New Sangliers, Is. 5d. to 23. Sd.; Silk Molians, 2s. 4d. 
to 5a. Sd. ; Silk Ord . a, Chene, &c., &« 
NEW GREN NES, is. &., 2, to 5s. 6d. Paris Transparencie:, Gauzes and Lace Effects, own 


d Ss. tel. to é 
YOU WANT, “risxecy a AND FANCY FLANNELS. Every Ne 
ba Gone. a to Sid. and 1s. to Is. 84d. ; also new Blouse Fabrics in charming variety 
SILKS, Velvets, Plushes, and Fancy Cloths for Mantles and Jackets. Silks for Blouses, Dresses, Linings, &c. 
We know that in order to get your trade we must give you better value than you can 
obtain elsewhere. 
Carriage paid on ali Orders over £1 in value. 


EDMONDSON’S WAREHOUSE, 


FIRST IN STYLE 









Linens, Crash 
cay rs, 4d. 
ercilawns, 





Every fashionable make, 3}d. to Is. 3d 
all colours, 5d. to Is. 9d. 
Print Muslins and 
Grass Lawns, Swiss Muslins, Printed Satteens, & 
in New Mixtures, Flakes, Chevrons, 








Every New Idea in Printed and Woven 









Address in ‘ull i— 


LEEDS. 


SEWING 
™ MACHINE. ‘ 


Patented. 
Patronised by H.I.M. the Empress Alexandra of 
ussia. 
HIS machine does work which will 
bear comparison with that of other 
machines costing higher prices. En- 
tirely made of metal, with plated fit- 
tings, improved stitch regulator, etc. 
It works at great speed. It hasno com 
plications like the old-fashioned intri 
cate machines, therefore no experience 
is requirec It works fine and coarse 
v§ materials equally as we 
-]Sent in wooden box, carriage 
paid, for 69; two for 13/-. 
Extra needles 6d. and 1s. packets 
Write for Press Opinions and Testimonials, or call and see the 
machinc at work. Address— 


SEWING MACHINE Co., 28 Dept., 


32 & 33, Brooke Street, Holborn, London, E.C. 





Postal 
Room, 
































MARVELLOUS VALUE. 


Calcott & XL 


CYCLES. 





No. 2’s 
£10 10s. 


XL’s 
£8 10s. 


© 














CALCOTT BROS., Ltd., XL Works, Coventry. 
London Offices—78, Newgate Street, E.C. 


WORLD'S BEST AGENCY. 
























y 
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*"Tondon end WILL YOU SAVE MONEY ? 


Birmingham. , , 
Mace aay If so write to-day for my Price Lists of 


a BEDSTEADS, 
| BEDDING, 


WIRE MATTRESSES, COTS, 
CHAIR BEDS, BEDROOM FURNITURE, &o., &o. 


Lists Give Full and Useful Information. 


All goods sent (on ‘“‘appro’ if desired) DIRECT FROM 
WORKS. Packed Free. Carriage Paid. Cash or on Instal- 
ment Terms. 


CHARLES RILEY, °°" Moor Street, BIRMINGHAM. 


Please mention this Magazine. 


7 O matter what is your present position, what salary you are making, 

N we can show you how to improve them, by qualifying yourself in 

your spare time to become an Electrical Engineer. There is no 

other profession that offers such brilliant opportunities, quicker advance- 

ment, and greater pecuniary rewards. Are you satisfied to remain in the 

crowd, amongst the poorly-paid trades, where the supply always exceeds 
the demand, and where the 


UNEMPLOYED QUESTION 


has to be considered? If not, we can teach you by post direct to 
your home, in your spare time, a paying profession. We have 
. students all over the world to-day who testify to our system, 
W* teach and whom we are putting on the high road to success. 
by post Our methods have proved successful, and we have not 
direct a to-day, to our knowledge, an old student out of a 

your home Electrical (eo) situation. . 


Engineering, Me- ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 


Electric Lighting, Dynamo 
Designs, Electric Motorman’s 


Stat te fi ourself 
Course, Short Electrical Course, Co ——_ 3 euuueet that 


you would investigate our 


chanical E 
ngineoring, Sto is our speciality. We would be giad if 


Telephony, Telegraphy, etc., etc., we can carry out what 
which instruction means success to you. 
Why not qualify yourself? We are endorsed 
by the Great Edison and all leading British Engi- 
neers. Our fees are low, and can he paid in . 
Monthly Instalments if desired. Write Sodhee for THE ELECT 
our interesting Booklet, sent free, entitled, “*How to 

Become an Electrical or Mechanical 


Engineer.’’ It tells the story of success. TN tcha:t res al n N 
TC-DAY IS YOUR OPPORTUNITY. aerece CHAMBERS 


7TC-MORROW THE OTHER FELLOW’S. TEMPLE AVENUE 
LONDON ¢< 











Conforms to every position of the body. Is adjusted by the occupant. A twist 
of the wrist does it: Rocks or remains rigid. Combines Chair 
and Couch, and affords complete comfort and rest. 


BACK reclines to ang 
degree. 

SEAT tilts toong angio 
LEG REST (detachable) 

inclines to varying 

positions. 

HEAD REST odjustable, 
TABLE and READING 

DESK detachable. 

J. FOOT & SON, 

(Dept. R.C. 3), 
171, New Bond Street, London, W. 
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Welddadaddduddauddvdduens 
Big Bicycle Bargains. 


All the best Coventry makes at wholesale prices “Cen- 

taurs,” “Coventry Challenge,” “ Humbers,” “Rovers,” 

“ Premiers,” “ Swifts,” “ Singers,” ** Triumphs,” etc. 
£6 upwards. From 8/- monthly. 

No Cycle is cheap unless good. These cyan are 
Goop and (at my prices) CHEAP. 

EDWARD O'BRIEN (Ltd.), The World's L angest Cycle 

Dealer, COVENTRY. mention this Paper. 


J100 EAD IAPRARAAARARRARARAPARAAARARARRAAIRARRAAARAE RR 
AT LAST! GENUINE HOME WORK. 


15/- and upwards per week can be easily earned with 


rane “CcComMmProunnD” 


“AUTOMATIC” 
KNITTING MACHINE 


By Either Sex. 
MACHINES ARE 
BRITISH MADE, 
and are supplied for 
CASH or SPECIAL EASY 
HIRE TERMS. 
WORK TAKEN. 
Write “Sapm” Dept., 
67, SOUTHWARK 5ST., 
LONDON, 8.5. 


é 




















<15¢ 







s dy dddddddd widddey uci 75 
















UNSIGHTLY 
SUNKEN 
NOSES 


(Whether imperfectly 
formed or the result 




















Agents wanted where unrepresented. 


Your Future is Known 


For 1/- Mr. WILDE umemde Reading of the Stars. 
©. Anruve Pearsons, Esq., T. Sreap, a. and —y! other 
| me tlemen ay testified to the accuracy of their 

casts, the exact er approximate hour of your birth (if 
possible), date, year, etc., together with P.O. 1/- and stamp. 


THE RESULT WILL ASTONISH YOU. 
GEO. WILDE (Dept. S), 143, High Holborn, London. 


LEwis 
VELVETEEN 











WONDERFUL 


2/- 


A YARD 
THE PREMIER. 


It is equal > ap- 






















3 MANCHESTER. 

Made in Black and all 

& colours, including the 

New Greens, Moleskin, 

Royal Blue, Poppy Red, 

Violette de Parme, and 

the New Parisian and Pastel 

eases Fast Pie, Fast = 

pi VERY IncH GUARANTEED ris 

Fashion's uality is sold elsewhere at 

Latest doubte and gzoble the price, 

rut manufacture 

Decree. this Velveteen themselves, 

“The Smartest thus enabling them to sell it 
Gowns to- | Soast to the gute at 2/-a 

are rade ard ay should write for 
Velvet.” Vide Parr 3 (which will be 


— POST FREE) 
LEWIS'S pay carriage 
on all orde! rs. 


Daily Presa, 


L EWI: 18'S also supply 
the most_ Wonderful 
Value in FASHION- 

ABLE DRESS 
MATERIALS. 
Write for Patterns. 
Please mention 

Sraanp Mac 

and address — 









of injuries) 


NOSE BEFORE. NOSE AFTER. 


MADE PERFECTLY STRAIGHT 


By an Absolutely Painless Method. 


THE MOST MARVELLOUS DEVELOPMENT OF 
MODERN SCIENCE, 





DERMA-FEATURAL COMPANY, LTD. 
(Specialists in Correcting Facial Blemishes/, 
69, New Bond &St., London, W. 


PROTRUDING EARS CORRECTED, 
DOUBLE CHIN, 


Drooping Cheeks, 
Wrinkles in the Face, 
Neck, about the Eyes or 
Mouth Removed, 
Baggy Eyes Cured. 
Warts and Moles Re- 
moved. 


Booklet sent (post 
free). 




























Please mention this 
Magazine, 

and state for which 

of the above su! 

you desire a t. 








NOSE BEFORE, NOSE AFTER. 















LEWIS'S, Manttr Sr, MANCHESTER 


















The OLDEST and BEST. 


A D A MS’S “ Having made a fresh 
trial of its virtues, we feel 
no hesitation in recom- 
mending it to all house- 
wives.”"— Zhe Queen. 
Cleanliness. I 

For Furniture, Brown Boots, 

Patent Leather, Oil Cloths, and 

all Varnished and Enamelled 

Goods. a 


ova 


Send addressed envelope, stamped jd., for dainty 
memo tablets. 
Victoria Park Works, Sheffield. 





FREE TO THE 


DEAF 


If you suffer from Deafness or Head Noises, and 
desire a complete and permanent cure, write at once 
to Professor G. Keith-Harvey, 49, Finsbury Pave- 
ment, London, E.C., for Pamphlet fully describing 
an entirely new self-applied method, which he will 
send you gratis and post free on mentioning this paper. 








E. -—y-r 1, Erskine Street, Alloa, N. 
as deaf as a stone wall and Sante’ 
hospital for 12 ‘onthe without benefit. I then applied 
your System for three weeks and my hearing is now 
comp! restored.” 
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The best the 
tobacco plant 
has ever done. 


~ 


Fo oe 
a hes 


a. — 7 ~~ ae 









eS tH IS 
BOOK 


is all about the 
hair and hair 
diseases. 


THERA | 


The author 





explains why 
hair falls out, 
why it does nob 





REQUIRED 











me // Ww of patent reme- 

WHE?Ps A IO dies, his disap- 
— proval of pes 

TOW use, the rea 

How lo Gf it: pane B of bald- 


BRITISH-ALL- THROUGH. 
Free from Acid, Poison« Grit. 








| grow, thefailure 
| 















ness, and why 
everyone, even 
in old age, can 
and should have 
a plentiful sup- 
ply of good hair. 





— by—— 
—Warner Oliver. — || 
——f 

A copy of the work will be supplied free of charge 
on application, either pers: wneny a or through the post. 


WARNER OLIVER Ltd., 
231, Kensington High Street, London, W. 


WINCYCLES 


Supplied on the Deferred Payment System. 


PER 23/G@ weEex 


OR TEN GUINEAS CASH. 


eee 


WINCYCLE TRADING 00., Ltd. , 106 R, Gt. Saffron Hill, London. 
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HICHLY eae BY MEDICAL MEN. £7:19:6 
uzun: | RUSS >) WORLD’S 















ezk 1. _7/ WONDER 
ese Ss 
F235 e ~ (No Steel in Band.) 
$546 Ss Effective & Light. Equally OR AT i10/)/- MONTHLY. 

=! fortab erect 
4 oF ie ple Ball Free Wheel, Clincher Tyres. 
- Se VERY CHEAP SECOND-HAND CYCLES. 
—| 5s MOTOR BICYCLE, 38 Guineas. 
@ = Consultations & Price Lists free. Write ror Free Price List. 


Insist on having vas Moc DO, ~ Parext 


> Lrp. ee 
White's Truss. - = 
Those bearing the Co.'s : mF wcadilly ly Circus ist hoor THE SILVER QUEEN CYCLE CO., Ltd., 
name are alone genuine. Bat. 0 ars. Female Attendant (Y Dept.) 18, Gray’s Inn Road, London. 
All others are imitations. NOT sold by the Stores (Army & Navy, &c.). 
Kinpty mention THis Macazine. 


Tea and Breakfast Service......10/6 


“The Dresden” in the new and fashionable Vert Blue, finished in gold. 


This complete combination service is wonderful value, and consists of 6 tea cups, 6 tea saucers, 6 breakfast 
cups, 6 breakfast saucers, 6 breakfast plates, 6 tea plates, 1 slop basin, 1 milk jug, 1 tea pot 13 pint with slide lid, 
1 cocoa jug 1} pint with lock lid, 1 breakfast dish, 1 covered butter dish, 6 egg cups, 2 cake plates; as here shown. 














net > 
Witt 
as 


tae 





Safe delivery guaranteed. Money returned if not approved. Bazaars supplied. Bankers: Lloyds Bank, Ltd., 
Hanley and London. Illustrated Price List Free. 


The Ceramic Art Co., Ltd., 


Crown Pottery, Stoke-on-Trent.....................Staffordshire Potteries. 


'NO MORE CORNS OR HOT FEET! Every puff of the 
(See 1 eatimonials below. / 


Rev. MP. J. HT send ‘MoM t 
eque for 25/8. pes wi 
és very well. Such prompt. as a Pipe 


ness in 
executing is a puff of serene contentment 








| (== ; . aE = L. to the happy smoker. 
| freshing.” 8 
, mokes cool, smokes dry, smokes to the end. 
y z gy Sd magi gy 3 bowls, 
| station, Manchester, sa; ™ Blave, worn them for 12 years—feet - a oe . 
never seem to get tirec ‘in them Mr. P 65, Part Street, Hb 
Soutgpere. weptes i, “ Last pair were for six years for Cycle, House. PIPE with the Z 
Enclose Length of Walking Shoe. Prices (post free) NEW SMOKING 3 for Booklet, 
White, Brown, or Black. er ee Lasies. iy MIXTURE, a — (‘ cn 


b Superior Canvas as per ifastr an = ae 06.29 ” 
E Velvet Uppers (Black).....-..-... — 2 “MELHONA 


Canvas Tea ane Shoes (superior) 3/6 eH Sweet, mellow, delightful flavour and fragrance. Ame tebnaco 


Gvew 
G20w 














SS fine a thal Rubber "Boles - ~y of delicious full flavour. In tins, jlb_ 2/-, postage 
Off three pairs at one time we allow 2d. per pair postage Sample packet, post free 7d. es 
PATENT ay wy 4 SHOE CO., 95s, Bath Street, Glasgow. Ot all Tobacconists, or t 
, British Isles; Abroad. Extra. “ MABTA” P. PIPE CO. (Dept. 2. 153. Fleet 8t., London. E.C 
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A 
Swerer 
AFFAIR 


STOPS 
ANY 


TOOTHACHE 
INSTANTLY, 


arrests decay, cleanses and sweetens the mouth, 


DENT’S TOOTHACHE CUM 


is easy to apply, safe to use, and stops the ache. 
Price 7$d 
Dent’s Corn Gum Cures Corns. Painless, 
Price 7d. Chemists, or by post on receipt of price. 
Cc. S. DENT & CO. 
(Dept. 1), 3, Farringdon Avenue, E.C. 


















DERBY ROLL-TOP DESKS 


These Desks are Handsome, most conveniently arranged, 
and are the finést value the world can offer. 






Will take to pieces and 
gothrough any doorway; 
prices from 

£5 15s. 
Can also be had upon the 
deferred ptyment system 


T. INGLESANT 
& SONS, Lo., 


Atlas House, Leicester. 


THE SHIRT FOR YOU! 


REAL IRISH MANUFACTURED 


WHITE SHIRTS. 


pleintidiy made and warranted four fold 
and Cuffs, Ready Dressed for im- 

Hee ES use, either for Dress or ordinary 
ness Wear, with full sized large cuffs or or 
qual wr wristbands adaptable for separate cuffs ; 
ie to on Se front or back and wee one or two stud- 
holes. Sample Shirt, 3/6, three for 10/-, Uar- 
Tiage id. yo are the mesh marvellous e value 
in the trade, being fully worth 6/6 When 
ordering state size oe col —— worn, and whether 
Dress or Business Shirt. 
| J. 


& S. SAMUELS, 
3s. |] eg, °° 8%, #100, LONDON ROAD, 


Shirt Manufacturers, 
LIVERPOOL, 
FREE! w23. 


























for tustrated . Ca’ 


speci! prices, and sawe 20 to 60 por sont 














TOLD BY A 
PRESIDENT ! 


Working Men's Institute, 
Moor Row, Carnforth, 
April 21st, 1904. 
Dear Sirs,—The 18-ct. Gold Hunter “ Belgrave’ *(£12-108.) 
supplied to ‘the above Institute for presentation to our Hon 
Sec. is 
a beautiful compact model, very 
strong cases, and the — is pn 
that could be desired. am informed by 
him that the J antl ‘qualities of the 
watch are beyond reproaoh. 
The inscription is beautifully executed and reflects great 
credit upon your firm also.—Yours truly, 
THOS. BUSHBY, Hon. President. 








THE H. WHITE MANUFACTURING CO. are 
not merely sellers of Watches. They are something more than 
this. They are reputed makers who eo sepely We he of al _— 


are as @ 
from those Mold by oe ortinar retailers tn every town inthe 





kingdom, as a -diamo differs from a fine gem. 
Company's Watches = built, “sclentificall —they are made by 
the cleverest workmen—each a master of his craft, with the 


and Construction. They keep time everyw! Home or in 
the Tropics. They are the Value because the are of the 

t Mak eep the -y: ident Bushby 
so courteously tes all the H. White Manufacturing Vom- 


pany’s clients 





THE 


‘COUNTY’ 


Strong Gold Cases, Chronometer Balance. 
Timed for variations in temperature. 
A thoroughly rene, 5 well-made Watch for i eo or Colon 


ial 
wear, El Looks like, and keeps time like, 
a £2 Watch. Just the Watch for —. 

P - 3 anes Gold Haif-Hunting Cases 

(fu unter preferred). s 7s. 6d. 


Supplied by the makers for— 
Engine turned or yay — u “wy an elegant mono- 
extra, 


SUPPLIED also soln MASBI 
18-CARAT GOL in MASE at veg 7 15s. dsm. 
Sterling Silver Cases, £2-10s. 
The “ COUNTY-ALBERT,” splendid Solid Gold Curb 
or Fetter Links, £3. Single or double. 


The “Lady’s County” 


A splendid 18-ct. Gold Hunting or Half-Hunting Watch. 
Fine Lever, with Chronometer Balance, 25-58. 
All money refunded 


CONDITIONS OF SAL in full within 10 days 


of purchase should any article fail to please (highly improbabile/ 
COLONIAL ORDERS receive careful attention 
from a member of the firm, 

= are dispatched promptly after being subjected (watches) 
Postage, British Possessions, 24 extra ; else- 

ee i Address letters—“ Colonial De 
AT E COMPANY'S OWN R 


FREE ! 
A VALUABLE GUIDE BOOK of HIGH-GRADE 
WATCHES, RINGS, BRACELETS, etc. 


Sterling Silver Table and Toilet Requisites of eve: 
tion, sui le for nts, sent to every Strand nd Magasi 
reader. Write a card to-night. It may save you pounds 


ag em Company, 
H. WHIT achat erect 
Oe MANCHESTER. 
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RHEUMATIOM 


Cured 
Through the Feet 
Without Medicine. 


AN EXTERNAL CURE SO SURE THAT 
THE MAKERS SEND IT FREE 
ON APPROVAL. 


Try It. 


Send your name and address to the makers of 
Magic Foot Drafts, the great cure for every kind of 
Rheumatism—Chronic or Acute, Muscular, Sciatic, 
Lumbago, a etc., no matter where located or 
how severe. You'll get a pair of the Drafts by 
return post —prepaid— free on approval. 


~ Mie 





Magic Foot Drafts are worn without inconvenience, 
and cure Rheumatism in every part of the body by 
drawing out the poisonous acids in the blood through 
the great foot pores. You can see that this offer is 
proof of their merit, for hundreds of thousands of 
persons answer these advertisements, and only those 
who are satisfied with the benefit they receive send 
any money. Write to-day to Magic Foot Draft Co., 
3, Pugh’s Buildings, Pugh’s Place, Golden Square, 
London, W., for a trial pair and be cured. A valu- 
able illustrated Book on tism also sent free. 


CAUTION. Magic Foot Drafts are prepared 
— after the original formula only by 
us. Note carefully the address. 


_ Goddards | 
Plate Powder: | 


For Cleaning Silver tro Plate & 


So pee Sanaa 2h & Ao 


BOYD ORGAN 


As Mustration. 

In bright polished Walnut Case, 
with Gilt Pipes, large centre 
bevelled Mirror, 

4 SETS OF REEDS, Bass 
and Treble Couplers, 2 Knee 
Swells, 10 STOPS, including 
the Vox Humana. Height, 6ft. 


TEN YEARS’ WARRANTY. 


£14 3 orion 9/G | 8 


canmanen 2 PAID. 
Ilastrated PIANO and ORGAN 
Catalogues Free. 


BOYD, Ltd., 
19, Holborn, London, e.0. 
Open ®@ till 9; Saturdays ® to 8. 








(Near Holborn Oircus) 





SEND 2/- STAMPS | 
BRACES FOR | FOR SAMPLE PAIR. 
The “ Martin-Spring " Braces (Patented) are undoubted'y the 
easiest and best yet introduced, they give perfect freedom of 
action to the arms and shoulders without the slightest suspicion 
of cramping or chafing and are light, beautifully cool, and won- 
derfully elastic, made with either braid or leather ends 


MARTINS BIRMINGHAM Ld, Granville St , Birmingham. 


SHOOTING or GOLF. 


“MADE LIKE A J 
GUN.” 














JUVENILES, 
£6 15 


Art Booklet free of all our Agents 
or direct 


THE ENFIELD CYCLE CO., Lro., REDDITCH 








_e. 


Postcards! Postcards! 


From your own Photograph. 
2/- per dozen. Send Photo and Postal Order to— 


FRANCIS & CO., 29, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 
Bstablished 1886. 





PAWNBROKER'S SALE 


NOW PROCEEDING. 
Full Price List post, fx = on application. 
= (samp ny Keyless Wateliew nd 
in 10 yey ichly engra Cageered anen a, eqlenes 


0 years’ s trial 

50/- “Gent's 10- guines, welig. "Gold 
(Government stamped) Ei less Lever 

hro ph Stop 


Seconds C nograp® 
Watch, 14 holes jewelled rubies, com- 
pensation a ot imed to a minute a 
month, 12 eek's free trial. 


Magnificent Serv 
37 /6 =~ Forks sv rvice of Spoons 
silver (guaranteed) 


silver- et BPS on we 
quality, 12 each table and dessert spoons and for j—my ® 0 teaspont . 
pieces ; list price 8 guineas ; or half-set, 19/6. Approva! 
6 Pair of Razors, real ivory handles, finest quality Mat 
steel (unused), 14 size, utifully finished and hollow 
ground, i. Russia leath 
29/6 /6 Su =) Service of Silver-Mounted Cutlery, com 


2 hese, 12 small, game carvers, meat carv: 
and steel (2 baa newt eee Sheffield. steel, with Yhall-marked 
Silver mennte, ach bbroval willing! 

16 /g # 6 prs. silver mounted Hall-marked Fish 
/ = —~ | Forks, Engraved b! ificent } ay Nabi 
net. 12 mn a Hall- peared, --t-) eT 106. 
0 ig Be ful Field Glasses, by Pk optician (le 
/ Gautier, Paris), 30 miles range, achromatic L— (suaren 
teed), yo silver eye-shades, in leather dling ome, A 
/6 Genuine Italian Mandoline, by ridente, te, Naples, fine 
tone, 21 ribbed, real rosewood, pearl and tortoiseshell inlaid, 
in sadder. made case. Approva'. 
2 _ Gladstone —24in., superior eat real brown cowhide, 
* strong leather : raps, nickel-silver fittings, &c., in perfect 
condition ; unsoiled ; ta PX +s neas. , 
10/6 Gent's is-ct. Go G-coned sylees, Hunter, jewelled, 
/ lever balance, exact timekeeper, 10 years’ warranty. 
H M Gent’s fashionable Doub je ‘Albert, neat select pattern ; 
uine 18-carat rolled -L-- i); another heavier, 10/6. 
y’s handsome 1 Gold cased gh Watoh, 


pases J opal dia welte| movement oy ‘renuine Ih po, 
ui uae walled gol 
stamped), beautiful fra r ~ ni 
oud aan rasalet, with teen ik and ris lect 


teed), in ¥ 
pat an evar rich solo stone teelled Pietro 
° on yt spouted bee gad cass 12-fold 
0 
10/6 bellows (metal bound). 8 ¢ 3 yd ay bronze reeds, and 4 acting 


stops, ri or A 
ny of the above a sent on approval willingly. / 


P. Hi DAV Pawnbroker and Jeweller, 
MN ROAD. LONDON, 6.W. 


7, 6 Ss id 
“ola wn 


21/= Antonius, anno 1747, 
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The Healthiest 


SHIRTS 


AND 


UNDERWEAR 


The body being ‘‘Clothed with 

Air,’’ the best non-conductor of 

heat, is protected from the effects 

of outer heat or cold, while the 

action of the pores of the skin 
is not impeded. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS SOLD UNDER SIMILAR NAMES. 


Illustrated Price List of full range of Aertex Cellular Goods for Men, Women, and Children, with 
list of 900 depots where these goods may be obtained, sent post free on application. 





LONDON.—Rosert Scott, Ltd., 24, > Victoria St., E.C. 
Otiver Bros., Ltd., 417, Oxford Street, W. 
Belfast.—Lowry & Orricer, 12, Donegal Street. 
D. Lyte Hatt, 19 & 70, Royal Avenue. 
Rosertson, Lepiie & Co. 
Birmingham.—T. K. Scruton & Co., 92, New Street. 
J. Sraruine, 87, Corporation Street. 
Bristol.—G. STanDERWICK, 26, Stokes Croft. 

C. J. Hivt, 26, Small Street. 
Dublin.—Taarre & Co._pwe tt, 81, Grafton Street. 
Edinburgh.—Srark Bros., 9, South Bridge. 

Dow & Son, 29, Princes Street. 
Glasgow.—Arneiw & YuiLt, 20, Gordon Street. 


Leeds.—Hvyam & Co., 42, Briggate. 
Liverpool.—Liverroo. Hosrery Co., 5, Lord Street. 
Be.rast Depot, Lord Street. 
Tue Don, 86, Lord Street. 
Manchester.—H. R. Freesorn, 11, Cross Street. 
. Hyswopr, 109, Oxford Road. 
Newcastie.—G. Brown, 78, Gre Street. 
I, Watton & Co., Grainger Street. 
Nottingham.—J. G. Hick.ineG, 19, Market Street. 
1xon & PARKER, Lister Gate. 
Plymouth.— Perkin Bros., 13, Union Street. 
Sheffield. i | HARRISON Son, 24, High Street. 
. Howarp, 70, High Street. 





SHAKESPEARE and .. 
TRICKER’S ninc'svn BOOTS 


1 7 /6 “Of such perfection 
As we do in our quality much 
& want.” 

21 /= —Two Gentlemen of Verona, 

Act 1V., Se. 4. 

(stented Cofens 

/~ extra), — 

‘ The realization of 
Paid. Boot ideals. 

Wearers say they 
have never felt a 


more comfortable 
boot on their foot. 


LADIES’ 
oR 


CENT.’S 


SEND... 
A TRIAL 
ORDER. 


No. 45 


All kinds of foot 
wear direct from a 
Northampton 

Factory, in either 
English or American , 
shapes, and saving 50% 
Send along for our simple 
registered measurement form. 
We guarantee a perfect fit and 
satisfaction or Cash Returned. 
Colonial representative Mr. Arthur 
Mansfield, P.O. Box 1022, Cape Town, 
from whom measurement forms are obtainable. 


R. E. TRICKER & CO., 


Dept. 8, Hand Sewn Boot Factory, 
NORTHAMPTON. 











| EXTRACT or SOAP 


For quick and easy 
washing, white, 
sweet clothes, and 
bright, healthy 
homes. 

Use it in your 
next wash. 


Sold in 3-16. packets everywhere. 


By Special Makers to 
Appointment The King. 
The Patent Borax Co., Ltd., 


Birmingham. 
WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLE, Eto. 


BORAX STARCH GLAZE 
IMPROVES ALL STARCH 
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MAGAZINE. 





CALVERT S 


CARBOLIC( 


TOILET SOAP 


Not only makes you clean, but makes you 
feel as clean as it makes you. 








CASH 
WITH 
ORDER 








SIX ror D/= 











bes fs 8 6 per doz. when we can supply you 
wit! fhe best Irish M inufactu 4fold 
Collars, any shape and any size, for 2/- the 





si 
half-dozen? Carriage paid. Order at once, 
Bend old collar i size and ~~ or simply state shape and 
size Ce aa liars made to order. 
MUELS, Shirt ¢ and Collar Manufacturers, 








9, 100, Road, Liverpoo! 
prite for Illustrated Gataloaue with special 
ricesand sive 20 to 59 per cent. 







be dressed warmly with the 

tiest = of aneey garments. 

aving studied babies and their 

| evan needs for years, we know 

jast what they want. Mothers 

i} will save money and much trouble 

} Z sending for = Catalogue of 
} A Clot finest work- 

manship and eantie of design will be foun 

it at a cost low ordinary shop price. 
oonel outfite are strongly recommended 



















No. 1—Contains 13 well-made servieea! le s* 
ments and | dozen napkins for £1! 1 
No. 2—A A tan teeme set of 23 garments oo” 






efor £2 2. 
Ko 3- Tine “i "beans fully desi 
3 dozen napkins for 
i and Patterns ‘o-day, post free. 
CONSTANTINE BR BROTHERS, 
(Dept. L) Bri Warehouse, Deansgate. BOLTON, 
life te 
fs tthe E bepelann anes rg ent 
treatmen: 


are yy - fe me ote 
ew grows in 4 
days. . age @ ¥ writes: “ After 
using sample, has made its appearance.” 
8. HEN RI-FRANCIS, Brixton Rd. ,.London 


garments and 




















THE PAPER .. 
FOR THE HOME CIRCLE. 


Woman’s 
Life 


For Maid and Wife. 








WHOLESOME FICTION 
USEFUL ADVICE 
DRESS ARTICLES 
SHORT STORIES. 


AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAMAM MMs 


blll hh hhh hh hh hhh hh ie 


i 


FREE PAPER PATTERN EVERY WEEK 





Ask your Newsagent for a Copy of 


WOMAN’S 
LIF EVERY 


TUESDAY 


ONE 
PENNY. 


» MMA AAAAAAAAAAMAMAMAMAMAMMAM AM 
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An nee Letter : 


* Some time ago I was feeling very unwell, the 
Symptoms being dull Headache, want of Appetite, 
loss of Sleep, Nervousness, Brain F: ag, and Ex- 
haustion. I tried many remedies, and was under 
the care of a leading Doctor for two months, with- 
out improvement, T tried another Physician, who 
advised a change of air and rest. I started for the 
South Coast, and placed myself in the hands of a 
local Dx but returned at the expiration of my 
leave in a s ae lapse, both in body and purse. 
A week or after my return, a friend related my 
troubles to a rse who was staying with her. She 


1 
advised me to give Guy’s Tonic a trial. I hesitated 
at first, but as she was so confident of Guy's Tonic 
1 acted upon her recommendation. The effect of 
Guy's Tonic was marvellous, as scores of my friends 
can verify. ‘The first few doses freshened me up, and 
the dull ——s had experienced — disappeared. 

t 


When partly through the next bottle of Guy's Tonic, 
my Head was clear, I felt refreshed, and began to 
relish my Food. Another bottle of Guy’s Tonic 
lasted me for weeks, as I forgot to take it regularly, 
having lost the unpleasant Symptoms that reminded 
me a Remedy was required. ad I taken Guy's 
Tonic at first, I should have saved myself months 
of misery and torture; but, as it is, I am extremely 
thankful for the wonderful benefit derived from 
Guy’s Tonic.” 

A Six-Ounce Bottle of Guy's Tonic, price 18. 1id., is sold 
by Chemists and Stores everywhere. Give uta trial to-day. 


RESTORING 
Tone Ano 
STRENGTH 
WHEN WEAK 
Ano 


‘RUN Down: 


Guys Tonic 
RiVALS THE 
ScABREEze 
It SHARPENS- 
THe APPETITE, 
Braces THE 
NERVES, 
REVIVES THE 
ENERGIES, 
AND 
REESTABLisHE? 
Goop 
HEALTH. 
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THE COCOA “PAR EXCELLENCE.” 














Frys 
Gocod. 


‘*] have never tasted Cocoa that I like so well.’’— 





PURE 
CONCENTRATED 





300 
COLD MEDALS, &c. 


a 

















Sir CHAS. CAMERON, C.B., M.D., Ex-President of the Royal College of Surgeons, Ireland. 





= 
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BILIOUSNESS 
HEADACHE 
LASSITUDE 
LIVER TORPOR 


THE INFALLIBLE 
REMEDY—FREE! 


The great Abernethy, one of the most distinguished physicians of his day, 
said, “ Keep the bowe's regular and you need never be ill.” There is no 
doubt that during the winter we eat to excess, and this, coupled with 
lack of outdoor exercise, clogs up the system with accumulated blood- 
poisons. We consume rich, indigestible foods. One physician says we dig 
our graves with our teeth. We eat four times as much as necessary, one 
fourth to sustain life and three-fourths to imperil our lives. PROF. LAWSON 
TAIT, M.D., recognising human frailty in cultivating digestive and excretory 
irregularity, with consequent biliousness, headache, and a feeling of general 
despondency, adopted as his standard remedy that famous safeguard 
to Health, Kutnow’s Powder. He not only used it himself, but 
prescribed it for his patients. He realised the overwhelming importance 
of cleansing the blood of all poisons arising from indigestible débris. He 
commended Kutnow’s Powder as the best solvent for, and eliminator 
of, excessive uric acid. PROF. F. H. GRIFFIN, M.D., says: “I only 
wish every soul in the world used Kutnow’s Powder ; they would experience 
great benefit.” It is the safest and most delightfully refreshing antiseptic- 
aperient, which cools and purifies the blood in a most efficient manner. 
Health follows Kutnow’s Powder. You can make mistakes in eating 
and drinking, but you can make no mistake in taking Kutnow’s Powder 


PURIFY THE BLOOD GRATIS! 


A RENOWNED VIOLONCELLIST writes: 


**11, Bloomsbury Sq., London, W.C., 
** roth December, 1903. 
‘*The benefit I have derived from 








A WELL-KNOWN JOURNALIST writes: 


**1, York Road, Bournemouth, 
**January 9th, 1904 
**T have taken Kutnow’s Powder and 


found it an efficient remedy for Indigestion, 
Constipation, and Uric Acid troubles. As 
disorders of the stomach are so prevalent 
from over-eating and the effects of ‘bad 
cooking, I can safely recommend Kutnow’s 
Powder as a valuable remedy. 
“TIOWARD PAUL.” 


Kutnow’s Powder compels me to state that 
those afflicted with Liver trouble or Con- 
stipation may rely absolutely on your 
ee for permanent relief and perfect 
ealth. It is a delightful remedy, and 
seems to impart new life into the system. 
“ARNOLD FOLDESY.” 











FRAUDULENT SUBSTITUTES! 


Should you be shown a bottle similar to the 
genuine Kuttow’s Powder, bear in mind that 
to be genuine every bottle must have the fac- 
simile signature, ‘‘S. Kutnow & Co., Ld.,” and 
the registered trade mark, ‘‘ Hirschensprung, 
or Deer Leap,” on the carton and label on the 
bottle. This signature and trade mark a!one 
ensure your obtaining the 


CENUINE KUTNOW’S POWDER. 


SIGN THIS FORM 


FREE OF CHARGE. 
pS ee ere 


Strand Magasine, June, ‘04 





TO OBTAIN KUTNOWS POWDER 


Fill in, cut out, and send to S. Kutnow & Co., Ltp., 


41, Farringdon Road, London, E.C. 
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‘BEDFORD’ DINING ROOM SUITE 


comprising : Couch, 


NO EXTRA CHARCES. f- 


Carpets and Linos laid 
Free of Charge. 


We pack and deliver free any- 

where in England or Wales. 

Write for our splendid work, 

“ How to Furnish the Home. 

Free, on mentioning this 
Magazine. 


Lady’s and Gent.’s Easy and 6 Small Chairs, in 
Stamped or P lain Keal Pegamoid, Leather, Tapestry, or other materials. 


FURNISH 
ON-EASY'TERMS [ee 
NO-DEPOSIT ee 
_ REQVIRED ., kainate 





Price 9: GNS. 


TERMS: 
(TOWN OR COUNTRY) 


WORTH. PER MONTH 


i» 

i) 

— 
se#euee 


o 
6 
° 
°o 
°o 
° 


Goods Packed and Delivered Free. 





; MIDLAND 


FURNISHING COMPANY, 
69-77, Judd Street, King’s Cross, LONDON. 


CUARANTEED GOLD RINGS 
18-ct. SOLID 











No. 18. No. 19. No. 2. 


CDE.2 CB 


Strene 18-ct. \— Bashes Rings, with Real Diamonds, 








Rubies, or Sa ogbies. res, 21/- each, including Case, Post, 
and stration. Send for Size Card. 


AND EVERY CLASS OF JEWELLERY 
can now be had of much better quality, because full value for money is 
obtainable by purchasing direct from the actual producer, instead of 
payine the ehormous profits retail shops are known to charge to cover 
interest, unsaleable stock, etc. 
WEDDING RINGS, 22-ct. GUINEA-GOLD. 
Any goods not approved may be exchanged, or the money paid will be 
returned if desired. 
Illustrated Oatalogue and Size Card Post Free on application. 


Manufacturing Jewellers’ Co., Birmingham (®*"4":*"*"), 


























"t experiment 


Don 
with the hair—different cases 
require different treatment, — any- 
thing is wrong give us particula s yout 
letter will receive individual atten ion, 
and only the correct 


z.0 Xx iN = 
parations will be recommended. Our 
Book. Hair Care,” will interest you— 
it describes briefly but plainly the 
diseases of the hair, and shows why our 
cures do cure. ‘ Sent free of course, 
Will you. write for it to-day? 
LOXINE CO.., Laboratories, 
678, Bull St., Birmingham 


CAREY 





YOU DON’T KNOW 
The value to your HEALTH 
Of RUBBER HEELS 
Unless you have worn . 





PENNA 





Hygienically constructed Heels, which are an exact fit to the leather 


DON’T SLIP. 


heel (old or new boots or shoes). 


It is LUDICROUS to say you wear 


Rubber Heels if you wear the turning style heels to twist and turn 


the ankle and develop ungraceful walking. 


THE PENNA bygienically constructed elastic Rubber 


Heels are worn by Royalty, and prescribed by doctors to relieve the Nervous system, spinal weakness, 


and prevent fatigue. 
wonderful. 
heel, or send stamps to us. 


Howison & Co., 4, Svow Hirt, Lonvon, E.C. 





Without three months’ wear you don’t know their benefit to your health—it is 
You must insist upon your shoemaker supplying PENNA—SEE PENNA on each 
Ladies’, 9d. ; Men’s, 1/3 per pair. 


Write for free pamphlet to— 


PENNA wear longest, and are leading Rubber Heel. 
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“ Aye, for the leap of the pulses, for the 
spring where the muscles rise, 

For the clean, red mouth, cold temples, and 
the wide, glad, vivid eyes.” 


Health is Wealth. The Strong 
Man wins because he is Strong. 
He feels the Fire and Energy 
of Youth tingling in his veins. 
He is full of Joyous Impulses. 
Life is a Pleasure to him, and 
he enjoys it to the utmost. 
YOU CAN FEEL LIKE THIS. 
You can have a Healthy Body, 
an Active Brain, a Clear Eye, 
a Steady Nerve, plenty of 
Energy, Vitality, and Will- 
Power if you adopt the 


PULVERMACHER 
BATTERY BELT 


It will make a new man of you. 
Removing, as it does, both cause 
and effect by going straight to the 
seat of the trouble and revitalising 
the nerve centres, the Pulver- 
macher Battery Belt has had 
unparalleled success in curing 
Rheumatism, Gout, and other 
Blood Diseases ; Indigestion, Con- 
stipation, and all Liver Troubles ; 
Kidney Disease or Weak Back ; 
and Women’s Disorders. We can 
prove all we say, and show you 
Do you want to be strong like this? Only by that the Pulvermacher Treat- 
the Pulvermacher Treatment can you put that ment has the approval of some of 
stamina into your system which makes it possible the highest scientific men and 
for you to develop yourself into a perfect man. institutions, if you will 


e> SEND FOR THE PULVERMACHER BOOK. = 


We will also send you a pamphlet full of new testimonials showing how the 
Pulvermacher Treatment effects cures in cases when all other means fail. 


30 DAYS’ TRIAL ALLOWED. 
To show our confidence in its curative powers we will supply any Belt on Thirty Days’ Trial. 
The Trial will cost you nothing if you are not cured. 

































































Call or Write To-Day. Acdress Letters: 
THE SUPERINTENDENT, PULVERMACHERS, LIMITED, 
36, VULCAN HOUSE, 56, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, EC. 
Removed from 194, Regent Street, W. Established 1848. 
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“CLEAN AND STRONG.” 


C. B. FRY’ § gay 
sne'*  MAGATINE 


Outdoor Men: No. 3 LORD HAWKE. 


With a Coloured Cartoon by TOM BROWNE, R.I. 





—Review of Reviews. 


























THE GORDON-BENNETT RACE. 


Described by & F. EDGE, Winner in 1902. 













HOMBURG FOR THE MODEST MAN. By A. WALLIs Myers. 


DERBY HORSES AT KINGSCLERE. 
By JOHN PORTER. 
Specially Illustrated for this Magazine. 


























H. C. MERWIN. 





THE MIND OF A HORSE. 


SECRETS or YORKSHIRE’S SUCCESS. 


By LORD HAWKE. 


By 


























THE SOUL OF A HOOLIGAN. 


‘RIGHTS AND WRONGS OF CYCLING. 


Graphically Illustrated. 


By Epwin PuGu. 

















THE QUESTION OF POLO. By W. S. BuCKMASTER. 











THE FOREMAN: A “Biazed Trail” Story. By S. E. WHITE. 
A STRAIGHT TIP: A Fine Derby Story. By H. |. GREENE. 
THE SA’ZADA TALES, No. 3. By W. A. FRASER. 




















THE OPEN GOLF CHAMPIONSHIP. By G. W. BeLpam. 


SIX FULL-PAGE PORTRAITS OF FAMOUS CRICKETERS. 
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AN INVENTION 


THAT 
WILL REVOLUTIONIZE CYCLING 





The 1904 Sunbeam Bicycle has a vari- 
able gear inside the Crank Chain Wheel. 
This gives the rider a low gear for hard 
work, and a high gear for easy work. 


The new No. 4 Sunbeam Catalogue contains a full description of the 
above invention. It is sent post free on application to 


JOHN MARSTON, LIMITED, Sunbeamland, WOLVERHAMPTON. 


Established 1790. 





The Largest Private Firm of Cycle Makers. 





















The White Mountain 
Ice Cream Freezer. 
| A HOUSEHOLD TREASURE | 


The White Mountain Freezer makes the most delicious Ice Cream and Frozen 
Desserts. No Ice Cream like that made by the White Mountain Freezer, owing to 
its scientific construction and exclusive ‘‘ triple motion.” 

The White Mountain Freezer may be had at most of the leading Stores and 
Ironmangers. If there is any difficulty in getting it, write at once for Booklet of 
recipes for frozen dainties, and names of denies, to the Sole Agents— 


8. GUITERMAN & CO., Ltd., Dept. 22, 35 & 36, Aidermanbury, LONDON, E.C. 
Do not take any ‘substitute. 







































ADVERTISEMENTS ae 


cton, 
£25 WEEKLY. rr Febru. 104 

AND BARN Gentlemen,—The first post you 

The spread of advertising in these days of keen competition has opened up a new department obtained for me at £100 per er Oe 
in modern business, and a knowledge of it gives the ordinary man an immediate advantage over for evening work only, rons t 
his fellows. Besides being a necessary part of business training it has become a lucrative pro- numerous other offers nent of 
fession i in itself. If you are only earning a meagre pittance of from 30/- to £3. a week you can double now accepted the appointment o 
it easil Our students are earning £5 a week and upwards by Ad.-writing. and we are continu 
ally shintaing appointments for them in some of the largest firms of the United Kingdom You 
need no other capital hut common sense and a training in detail. Our course will give you all 

t is necessary for success. Interesting Prospectus Post Free. 
PAGE-DAYIS CO. (Dept. L), 195, Oxford Street, LONDON, W 





















Advertisement Manager for 
South Y a Branchesofa A 
la rm. I cannot thank you 


rge fi 
gueugn for all the Page-Davis 

School has done for me.— Your 
faithfully, (Sgd.) H. B. Stevens 
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A DAINTY 


TOILET ARTICLE 
oS FREE. 


We have set aside as an advertisement for 
readers of the “Strand Magazine” 5,000 dainty 
sample bottles of our invaluable home-remedy 


Essence de 


Ricqlés 


as we are determined 
properties into every pms 
Its exquisite taste and delicious fragrance, its 
coolness and stimulating qualitie 
like a charm on the jaded nerves an 
digestive organs. 
peqeacs pe RICQLES affords instantaneous relief 
















1 cases of 
Indigestion, Meese = ubles, 
pasms, ldainess. 
Splice: eadaches, 
or usea. 





ESSENCE DE RICQLES has been in use all over the 
Oontinent for upwards of 65 years, and is growing in 
favour as a populir home remedy “day by day, and is 


INDISPENSABLE IN EVERY HOME, 


We will send One Dainty Sample Bottle 
ABSOLUTELY FREE 


to every reader mentioning the “ Strand Magazine.” 
Appress is Fru— 


JOHN FAIRBANK & CO., Ld. 
(°°), 59, MARK LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


One Price only 


































Per 


1/6 














One Quality only 


HE BEST 


PEARKS, GUNSTON, & TEE, Ltd., 
6, BAYER STREET, E.C. 











FUSSELLS 
Thick CREAM! 
Delicious with Strawberries. 


Ti and upwards. 
‘oral Grocers, Stores, etc, 


A FREE GIFT. 


name of ~ 
‘our grocer to 
‘ FUSSELL & CO., Dept. B, 
4,Monument St., E.0, 



















fsraauisnto $0 Years 
J . 


(Late J. W. Hayt cc 


Clinton St. East, Nottingham 
paqeterturess of Plain Brussels Net, Mechlin and Silk Tulles 








Sprigged and Fancy Nets, Spot N tty Si _ 
Gauzes and Swiss | Ra. dengrintien of Lace - 4 . 
and Ecru 7 ty Braiden and 


fons ip a, Waite, © 
or Lace Wor! “Tan Ourtains. Black Grenadines, 
2/2 per yard. PATTERNS POST FREE. MENTION THIS dl 


A HELPING ocr 


T RN TE TO 


THE U AND RNI FURNISHING CO. 


Furnish on Credit at Cash Prices. Prompt delivery in 
mn vans. No objec’ tionable inquiries. 


Monthly Terms: £10, 6 16,9; £50, 26/- 
42/-; £200, 84/-. Phototype batalogue Sn free.’ We Pack a 
Deliver Free up to 300 Miles. Telephone 6416 Gerrard 


248, 249, 250, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. 


LOVELY 
LAUNDERED 
LINEN. 


Returned within a week 
by Parcel Post. 


















3 £20, 11/-; £30, 














or een 





_— 





To secure a faultless finish 
Gentlemen are sending their 
SHIRTS, COLLARS, and 
CUFFS from all parts of the 
Kingdom to . 


GLENIFFER LAUNDRY, 








PAISLEY, 
Aad . 
CASTLEREACH LAUNDRY, 
BELFAST. 


A. BELL & SONS, Ltd., Proprietors. 
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Do sead to the Antexema 


























Sample of 
“« ANTBXEMA, ad 


* For a Lady's Desk. 
the Standard Skia Re- 
medy, also a copyright 


aca thn | “SWAN” 


+ 
bies,’’ and 200 Testione. F 
nials, post paid, ia plain ountain 
wrapper. ‘‘Aatexema’’is 
the most wonderful skin 
cure ever discovered. en Ss i 
This cooling remedy 
cures every form of Ecze- , , 
ma, and stops that dread- Supersede dirty ink 
ful irritation, bringing pots, rusty steel nibs, 
rest and sleep to sufferers pen holders, wipers, 
while curing the trouble. etc. 
ut 4 Bottles, of Chemists, 
rr post free for 1/3. Make 
°Established 20 years. ha se daintily 

Writing a mounted 

with Gold Bands, 
Pleasure in Silver, Rolled 

Gold, or 

18ct. Gold, .. . 





t ¢ YOU 


HERE'S A NEW HELP 
for ~ ears—a S greater help than 
as been before invented. 

THE "MURRAY EAR DRUM 
It does what all other ear drums have 
“been trying todo. It does more. It actually 
makes the ear better. INVISIBLE and 
harmless (no rulber or metal), as soft as 
the ear itself; it awe nothing to speak of ; 
it is easy to r~ one com peta, 


r Bookle 
THE ‘MURRAY COMPA 
15, Century House, Regent St., London, W. 








SOLD BY ALL 
STATIONERS. 






Catalogue Free. 








" MABIE, TODD & BARD, 93, Cheapside, E.C. ; 


95a, Regent St., W., 3, Exchange St., Manchester, 
and 37, Ave. de l’Opera, Paris. 


A Book that “Talks” 
My Massive Book contains over 3,000 pictures 
illustrating the thousands of unique Bargains in »~ 
Watches, Clocks, Jewellery, etc., in my stock. Each { 
copy of this huge book—excellently printed—costs 
me over 1/- to produce, and 4d. to send to you. It 
is yours for ever, whether you buy from meor not. It 
“talks” to you about my countless extraordinary e 
offers. 
I direct your special attention to page 13 - 
of my Book of Bargains. It contains particulars 
of my 25/- «‘ACME”’ SOLID SILVER LEVER 
WATCH, of which there are now over 1,000,000 
in daily use. ) 
I sell more Watches than any other firm in the | 
world, because the Watches I sell are exceptionally q 
good and cheap. No one can equal me in quality q 
for price. In dealing with me you are getting your ' 














goods direct at aciual factory prices. I save you all 
the middlemen’s charges, and I have no bad debts. 

REMEMBER—If you are not satisfied with any of my 
goods I take them back and refund your money. 


I make many STARTLING OFFERS in my book— 
send for one to-day. 


H. SAMUEL, sincr's:, Manchester. 








ors 
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“NATURES THE ORIGINAL 
PLEASANT AND 
LAXATIVE” GENUINE. 













taking a substitute. 





The Crowning Triumph 














WORDS OF ADVICE.—Asx ror Catirornia Syrup or Fics, and 
see that the package bears the name of the California Fig Syrup Co. 
Seeltations are numerous, but as you value your health you cannot risk 
Of all Chemists, 1/14 and 1/9. 


of modern medicine lies in the 
pleasantness of its great reme- 
dies. This is exemplified by 
the unparalleled popularity of 
California Syrup of Figs, the 
pleasant natural laxative, of 
which millions of bottles are 
sold every year. It is made to 
do pleasantly, gently, naturally, 
that for which violent purgatives 
were too often used with harm- 
ful effects upon the system. It 
is a tonic, a strengthener as well 
as a cleanser of the liver, kid- 
neys and bowels, and its use may 
be discontinued as soon as the or- 
gans are cleansed and corrected. 













ass hy the we 


will be more eygeblew 


DLE 7 aS 
iT MEDIUM 


NAVY( 


CIGARETTES . 


IN CARD BOXES aa 
OF 10, 20, 504100. e- 
SOLD EVERYWHER 
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Cut-Glass 
Flower Holder 
on richly chased 
solid silver foot, 


| OETZMANN « Co. 


HAMPSTEAD ROAD, W. 


(Continuation North of Tottenham Court Road.) 


60 & 61, Grafton St., DUBLIN; 75, Union St., RYDE. 





Sterling 


FURNISH WITH GOOD TASTE AND ECONOMY = tvs, 


Brush and 


By Consulting Oetzmann & Co.’s Stand 


sin. high, 4/1. JLALUSTRATED GUIDE TO HOUSE FURNISHING, 37/6. 
Gratis and Post Free. 





Bamboo and Lacquer Octagon Table, 
with four folding flaps .. .. .. 8/9 
Oblomg Gitt0 nce tees ews ees 





Inlaid Mahogany Kidney-shaped 
Tea Tray, 10/6. 


Other Designs at 12/9, 15/9, 21/-. 





Cut Glass Hairpin Bottle, 
solid silver cover, 


34in., 4/9. 





Comfortable Easy Chair, spring stuffed 


6in., 5/9. 
and covered with Tapestry, £1 1s. 








Blackpool 


offers a thousand attractions. Steamer 
Sea Excursions: Delightful Country 
Drives. Palaces of Pleasure. Triple 
array_of Piers, Three tiers of Marine 

Magnificent sea - view 
The Ideal Holiday Spot. 
Everything to 


Esplanades. 
Tramway. 

Every taste gratified. 
please everybody. A wonderland by 


the waves. Easy of access from all 
parts. The Children’s Paradise— firm 
golden sands. Safe boating and 
bathing. Mild and equable climate. 
Iilustrated Guide and general infor- 
mation post free. Apply Advertising 
Dept., Town Hall, Blackpool; cr 62, 
Imperi1l Buildings, Ludgate Circus, E.C. 











INDISPENSABLE TO 
WELL-DRESSED 
MEN AND WOMEN, 





ALDERMAN ‘ovstase BOOT TREES 


Easily adjusted, allows free circulation of air, preserves form 
and life of shoe. Gents’ and Ladies’, any size or wit th 

Sold at most Boot Shops—it you cannot obtain write to 
S. Guiterman & Co., Ltd, Dept. 5 95-6 Aldermanbury, 
London, E.C., mentioning the name and address of your boot 
dealer, 











EVERYBODY's 
ASTROLOGY. 


SECOND EDITION + COPYRIGHT. 


ALAN LEO, west nampsrean: Lonbon-nw 
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N 


weight and % 





DEAFNESS 
axp HEAD NOISES retievep sy vsine 


WILSON'’S COMMON-SENSE EAR-DRUMS. 


A new scientific invention, entirely different in 
construction from all other devices. Assist the deaf 


when all other devices fail, 


ven no relief. They are soft, comfortable, 
and invisible ; have no wire or string etiachenent. 


Write for Pamphlet. Mention this Magazine. 
WILSON EAR- 


D. WILSON, 59, Seuth Bridge. Epinscres. 















HILIS HONGROISE 





FIXES THE MOUSTACHE | 


or Beard in any desired position. It also 


stimulates the growth. 


grease. Obtainable from Hairdressers 
throughout the Kingdom in Collapsible 
Tubes, 6d. each. e send post free if 


unobtainable. 


Sole Manufacturers : 
COUNTY CHEMICAL Co., Ltd., 
ae 


Moor Street, B: 


ROBERT LANE, 


Wiig Maker, 
3, DUKE ST., 


CARDIFF. 
WE SUPPLY A SWITCH 


of best qualit; 
Nartcrat Curt Crete Frinces, 
5/-, and Motor Fatnces, at 7/6. 


Bither sent POST FREE upon 
receipt of ae and 


pan @ Be 


We will send y you ou =, Gata 
se 10/6 (Illustrated) on sao 
ff 













FAMOUS IRISH 
DRESS LINENS 


make Perfect Summer Dresses 
for the Town, the Garden, the 
Country, or the Sea. 


na WRITE FOR PATTER 
The ‘ARDARA.’ ying colours, G94. pe on 
RAIE” “ _ delightful s shades, 
inen Voile, nha 







hair, 14 ozs. in 
n. long, for 10/6. 














» 10 
Box of Patterns of th ti and other cr washing fabrics 


ceed | BELPAST Li ene sate 


STREE . LE 



















where medical skill 


DRUM CO., 





BRE NG 





It is free from 


Use the Best International 
Dentifrice 














NERV’ Sus BEBILITY SPE EL eDILY RELIEVED. URED t 

a OUE ) y ULEVED or © ) : 

HALE'S IMPROVED ELEOTRIO BELT, " 4 to carry oF use—the leader for o third of # century. 
No metal contact with skin. 


Arnica Tooth Soap 
VARICOCE LE § |B Basdeos the gums cleanses, preserves and 


ENGTH, and No powder or liquid to spill—most convenient package 


etc., Two Guineas. 


Very comfortable At all Druggists asc. 
ELECTRIO BELT for ordinary ailments, One Guinea. Cc. Hh STRONG & co., e Chicago, U.S. A 


Consultations and Pamphlets free. 
BAZ EE & SON, 
| Medical Caivanists, 117, Chancery Lane, London. 
Oe 














SS 


IN THE WEEK. 


)} TO BE WORN THREE TIMES 


Madame H. M. ROWLEY’S 


TOILET MASK 


O22 Face Glowe (Patented) 
Is a natural beautifier for bieaching and preserving the skin 
at removing complexional imperfections. 
It is Soft and flexible in form, and can be worn without discomfort 
or inconvenience. 


It is recommended. by eminent physicians and scientists as a substitute for 
injuric ous cosmetic 

COMPLEXION BLEMISHES may be hidden imperfectly by cosmetics and 
powders, but can only be removed permanently by the Toilet Ma ask. By its use 
every kind of spots, impurities, rous ghness, etc., vanish from the skin, leaving it soft, 
clear, brilliant, and beautiful. It is harmless, costs little, and saves pounds uselessly 
expended for cosmetics, powders, lotions etc. It prevents and removes wrinkles, 
and is both a ¢ complexion preserve: and beautifier. Illustrated Treatise post free two 
stamps. Address, and kindly mention this Magazine— 


Mes EX. M. ROW i. EY, 


) 
) THE TOILET MASK CO., OXFORD, STREET, 
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let | 


The Money for 
Wrapper Soap. 
EVERY WRAPPER OF VALUE. 





120,419 PRIZES 


£35969 


Save your wrappers of Matchiess 
Cleanser, Nubolic Soap, and Sparkla, 
and so save your Money. Watson's 
Matchless Cleanser Soap has the 
largest sale in the world of a full 
weight pound tablet. 

Particulars of competition with every 
bar. Every competitor in our last 
scheme was awarded a prize. 


JOSEPH WATSON & SONS, Ld, .Xr'sorl, LEEDS, 


THE BEST SOAP 
FOR ALL PURPOSES 
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G.P.0. 


These letters represent the great agency which 
acts as a powertul ally to Pitman's Metrepolitan 
School 1n its unique system of Postal Instruc- 
tion in all Commercial Subjects. It also 
indicates that there are 


Goon Positions Open 


for all our qualified Students, as Private Secre- 
taries, Foreign Correspondents, Shorthand 
Clerks and Typists, Book-keepers, etc. We 
receive more than 2,000 applications for Assis- 
tants annually. See valuable booklet ‘‘ Hints 
on Home Study” (post-free and gratis). Write 
Secretary, 
Pitman’s MetRopo.itan SCHOOL, 
SoutHampton Row, Lonpon, W.C. 


: AGOOD ) BABY 


PREn ASS sau? mother must have at 
LOWEST 
Some wiletoe cay are “dear a 
Buya COVENTRY EAGL Pal -—™ 
prices and save money. Prices from 36a,, or 
4s. monthly. Catalogues of "lovely designs 


ost free. 
The Coventry Eagie Carriage Coy., 


Lincoln Street, Covevray. 












































me Copies of 
eee FAMOUS Pictures 


IN ee ay a HOME DECORATION 
y be produced by 


ALSTON’S CRYSTOLEUM PROCESS 


To which 47 Medals and Diplomas have been 
awarded. No previous art training necessary 
Beginner's Outfit, 76. Renowned do., 21/-. 
To purchasers of this Outfit is extended a free course 
of postal instruction. Success guaranteed 

Guide to SY pe gex Painting, 1/14 post free, together 
with Free Gift of ticket for the Crystoleum Exhibition, 
Modern Art Gallery, New Bond Street, London, June ist 

to 18th, Write for full particulars to— 


ALSTON’S Crystoleum Depot (Dept. A), Burniey. 











,-ERGUSON’ —) 


| ~ 1 O/G Boxtitted with the tinest scotch 
Carriage Paid. Sweets FRESHLY MADE. 
T A. FERQUSON, Melbourne Place, EDINBURGH. , 


| 
_EDINBURGH ROCK 


Something fresh, useful, and never on 
market before Undistinguishabie from 
linen. Will not crack or turn yellow. 
A'ways ready for wear. When soiled 
washed with soap and water and dried 
on towel. No starching required. After 
this they are snowy white as before 
COLLARS 64d. each, or 3 for 1/6 state size, 
goth and style when ordering), CUFF: Fs 
pair. FRONTS 1-each. All post free. 


Supplied only by PARKER'S 


li Illustrated List sen 


a 
ws us hd us 


PARKERS pert, x cHeapsinE LANCASTER.) 











qe years Guarantee - 
REFUSE SUBSTITUTES 


Washable, 


Lasting, 
geWEeae festores the Colour to the 
Root, making detecti 

ible, and is un- 


r ‘ Certifi ates sent 
Pr = each Bottle. 


ONY 


BRITISH 
7’ GARPET - SWEEPER 


STAINS GREY HAIR, 


NECROCEINE eptiinoi 


pac Dy it for 1/ 
3/3, 5/-, and 10/- vas 

























Does not Stain the Skin. 


» seule in a few min- 
It is Harmless, 


and 


on 


Vs 2/3 3s? LEIGH « CRAWFORD 









Fo et 
or overwork, try 


DOLLE’S IRON MILK. 


increases weight. Of all chemists, 1/9, 2/9. 








== _ Summer Wear. 


The ‘ Bernice’ Twill dik” 1/-| * Excelsior’ Flecked Tweed 1 
The ‘Marie’ Silk Broche 1/6) ‘Carlton’ Flecked Panama 


The‘ Dorothy" Lace Stripe 1/10) ‘Challenge’ Flecked Canvas 1 


The’ bs ary Silk Chene 1/114! ‘ Keppel Stripe B 
The ‘Edna’ Rich Taffeta 2/6\ ‘ Waverley’ Fancy Tweed.. 2 


in choicest designs and_ colourings. I 
Self. coloured and Plain on saan cy Black Silke. 


Voiles, Tweeds, Crepolines, Panamas, Canvases 





Plannelettes, etc., etc., all at 
n ANY LENGTH CUT. PATTERNS & ILLUSTRATED pr 
onary LIST SENT POST FREE on appitontion. 


wat ° > 
row Ke ps 


anemic, or suffering from effects of Influenza, a bad 


° PATTERNS POST FREE™ 
on approval. 
’ “et LADIES 5978 ne iti erinle for 


-, A lovely choice of lovely things. T/lustrations 


of the ing are to be found in our New Illus 
trated yong Send for a copy. aie 


SatinFoulard, Navy& White 1/8) ‘ Radstock ' Fanc Ay HY 


In oa to the above we have theunets of charming fabrice 
ete ranges of 


A POST-CARD MAY SAVE YOU POUNDS. 
We invite your inspection of our _ latest Ne: in 


work effects, also an endless variety in Dainty Printed Delaines, 
hes Cotten Voiles Muslins, Dress Linens, Flannels and 
Economical Prices. rw 


32 and 33, Brooke St., 
Holborn, London, E.C, 








The finest tonic in the world ; enriches the blood, Y a i aoe 


ticulars, with Lancet special repo. Ky 
IRON pan ub read Londen. 
x ® —, 





Mac CLESFIELD 
Ss — 
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Thonet Bentwood 


Bros.’ Furniture 


IS GUARANTEED AND THE BEST. 

















CIGAR or_MEDICINE CABINET, CANDLE- 
>> in dark Oak 7 on. STICK 
aa with Copperec inge 

| See Fan 
Escutcheon Strong ay . neue 
Lock and Key Two bs an went 
Shelves inside. Size ee or me 
17in. high, lifin. wide. ished. eight 
Price, 4/9; 17in. 





Price, 4/-. 





Copper fittings, 5,3. 





lfany difficulty be found m obtaining, write for Nlustrated Catalogue, 
and, on sending same, we will refer you to the nearest agent in your district. — s 
, 24/-; othe 15/-. EE Ht 

Four Tables, 40/- ; Nest of Three, 


43s, OXFORD STREET, W. . haetnentheindines cetanan 






























onest Value Cash— 


& S” Cycles £8-10s. 
ave no equal. 17/6 Monthly 
Clubs from 3/- ; carriage, 4d. 
GOLF Our R. Cored Ball, 1/- ; post, 1d. 
* Caddy Bags, 2/6 to 25/-; post, 3d. 
Sample parcel on approval. 


CRO UE £2 2s. Set for 4 players; 
e carriage, 1/-. Association 


Set sent on approval. 





THE ONLY ‘ LINEN-MESH’ CARMENT 


HAYCRAFT & SON, Ltd., } Oe Allows fresh air to come in contact 
BLACKHEATH, S.E.; with every part of the body. 











Broadway, Deptford; and Lewisham High Road, 8.E. 


SPROCK’S 


“ Never require grinding.” 


Will absorb and carry off the exhala- 

tions of the skin, producing a feeling of 

genial comfort in the hottest weather. 

With this material the defects of an 

all-linen garment are overcome, dis- 

comfort and irritation being unknown 
to its wearers. 


















Sheticit trtand. Above Trade Mark on every Garment. 
Ground in Germany. 
Black Handles, 5/- each ; Ivory Handles, 7/6 each. 
Sprock's Razor Strops. Pocket & Table Cutlery 
From all Cutlers and Hairdressers, 


Wholesale : Parton, Son & Oo., Ld., 
5 & 6, Bull Ring, Birmingham. 


RAZORS. 


CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE 


Booklet, giving fuller information, with 
Prices and Samples, free. 


THE DEIMEL FABRIC CoO., 
11, Bread Street, Cheapside, 
LONDON, E.C. 


New Yor« : 491, Broadway. Mowrngar: 2202, St. Catherine St. 
Panis: 43, Bould. Haussmann. 




























DISFIGUREMENT NO 


BY HAIR ON THE FACE. & 
| 





DRINK THE 
This Unsightly Blemish can be 


Cured by “ Hairemovine,” which 
BEFORE USING effectually removes all super- 
@ fguous hair without pain or injury to the 


skin. Preparations and every requi- 


site, with Dr. Griffiths’ analytical 
certificate of value, and harm- 
& lessness to skin, 2/9 post free 


(plain wrapper). 
DELICIOUS FOR BREAKFAST & AFTER DINNER A MADAME S. BOND, 


In making, use less ty, it being so much 67s, BULL St., BIRMINGHAM. se 
stronger than in: COFFEE. Orders, 1/- extra. . 
ee 
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The “Elastic” Bookcase grows with 

your library, fits any space, is artistic, 

and is fitted with the only perfect dust- 

proof roller-bearing non-binding door 

that positively cannot get out of order. 

We are the Originators of 
the Unit System. 








7. 7+ 


SEND FOR BOOKLET No. 5 B, post free, from 


The Slobe-Wervicke : Co., 


44, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C.; and at 
82, VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W, 
factory and Warehouse: + Been Buildings, George Street, 


WHY BURROW IN THE DARK 
WHEN YOU CAN DEVELOP IN THE LIGHT 8 








OXIN 


A Patented Solution whereby ORDINARY 

Dry Plates and Films can be developed 

with ANY DEVELOPER in DAYLIGHT or 

GASLIGHT, thus dispensing with the use 
of the Dark Room. 


@: MONSTER ve 
COXIN COMPETITION, 


68 PRIZES. 


Open to everyone. No knowledge of Photography 
necessary. 


First Prize— Humber Motor Bicycle, value £45. 


Second Prize— Riley's Combined Billiard and Dining 
Table, value £26. 


Third Prize—“ Monarch’’ Gramophone, value £10, 
65 CAMERAS from £7 7 0 to 5/6 each. 
The most fascinating Competition ever held. 


PRICE. 











mdon, N.W. 
Se AT 
—— 








Bottles (containing 1 coupon), 1/-; 4-pint tins (containing 8 
coupons), 2/6; 1 pint tins aantaining 5 coupons), 3/6. 
Particulars of Competition can be obtained from any Chemist 
or Photographic Dealer. 


W. Butcher & Sons, {22cm "are, Fangmovow 















WITH ONE OF 


WATERMAN’S IDEAL 


Fountain Pens. 


They are best because they are always 
right and always ready to write without 
leaking, spurting, or blotting. And there 
is no scratching. This is where they beat 
the hotel and post-office pen. 
FROM . 4 ofr 
1 8) 6 - Stationers, 

/ a Jewellers, &c. 
in Sitver and Cold for Presentation. 
Send for Dainti-y lilustrated Booklet on 
these Pens, post frie from 


aa & . Oo HARDTMUTH, 
“Nee ve York: 173, pow By 


































THE 


Photographic Novelty 


form ivo4. 


Every Photographer Should Cet a Postcard Camera 
and Make His Own Picture Postcards. 


HOBBIES POSTCARD CAMERAS. 


In Hobbies new Photographic Catalogue, which 1s now ready. 
will be found particulars of a particularly interesting cameeet 
cameras for takin pictures on plates of the size of the regula- 
tion postcard — 54 by 3} inches. These Postcard Cameras range 
in price from 18s. to £5 7s. 6d. 

— 0: 


HOBBIES INTERNATIONAL HAND CAMERAS. 


This is an es fine series of New Hand Cameras :— 
No. 1. With R. R. Periscopic Lens, &c. 22 5s. 
No. 2. With Hobbies Rapi ‘Apianat Lens, sae. 


No. 3. With Special Jena Glass ‘Rapid 
Apl a &c. - a4 4s. 


“> can be hased 
sesstits Wrecete Tmete yaratus can System. pare! = 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, ONE PEN NY. 
HOBBIES, LIMITED, 
120, Paternoster Square, London, E.C. 
And at the Hobbies Supply Stores: 

BO. 326, Argyle Street, @ 

te St Without. 4 me Street, Liv 

. Walw Road, 5. EB. Bi 
118, Powis St., Woolwich, 8. EB. Hy and 22, Vicar Lane, 
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#25 @ BENSON’S 


RENOWNED “‘ FIELD’? WATCH. 


BEST LONDON MADE. HALF CHRONOMETER. 


High-class Watch at a moderate price, in Hunting, Half-Hunting, 
or Crystal Glass, 18-ct. Gold Cases, £25 - 


esr Che Cimes 
20 MONTHLY ... 


. » PAYMENTS © 25* 


AT SAME PRICE AS FOR CASH. 


4 gl I I lag 


i ae Ae ae A 














GA 





Gold Chains (London Hall Marked), £38 to £20, 





ILLUSTRATED BOOK 
WATCHES, CHAINS, RINGS. 
PLATE, CLOCKS, BAGS, 
AND SUIT CASES, 
POST FREE. 





Rubies or Sapphires 
and Brilliants, 
15s. 














Brilliants and Rubies 
or Sapphires, £17. _Brilliants, £446. Mention STRAND MAGAZINE. Brilliants, £12, 


J. W. BENSON,'*> .icw, 62 & 64, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 




















F. HODGSON & SONS, 

SALE City of Leeds, will, on receipt of 
PRICE: Postal Order for 3/6, with 
poses d. extra), send one 

3 6 adies’ autiful Tailor - made 
NM) Cloth Serge Dress Skirt, in 

Postage, | Black or Navy, Richly trim- 
4d. extra. med, with mercerised  silkette 














strapping, also fitted with 
linenette pocket. We cha 
present Free to every rea 

of THe Stranp MaGazing 


that British Cifts. 


workman- Bizes: G/6/1904) sending for above 
ship car | 38, 40, kirtt a massive 18-ct. 
- Goid-Pattern 





aaa 


TALIA igen Frog 


> 
FJ 


7 
TUL TAN — 


‘KAEILS, 


Catalogue and eh ntmye 4 , & es Insurance Scheme, Free { 


TRIUMPH CYCLE | C0. Ltd., COVENTRY. | | = 


London Address: 4 & 5, HOLBORN VIADUCT, E.C. 








with heart Pen- 
with pearis and 
scented forget- 
with pure gold. 


BUNION SPRING dha “4 10,000 Rt Rugs Given Away 


(Patented), GUARANTEED GENUINE BARGAINS. 


Curb Bracele 
dant, we ar | 
Seremetne, enns 











Supplied to Royalty. Be This Phenomena! Offer is made to the readers of ty | press 
bea mos without Macazine (/e71908) only. On receipt of Postal Order for 5. 
inconvenience. stam we w orwarc DIRECT FROM OTR LOOM 
Recommended by Motienl neat @ ur 106 Genuine SEAMLESS WOVEN :kayenaters 
Men. Price 39 eac CARPETS, suitable for Drawing-room, Dining-room, edromm, Se 
Packed in Plain oo hendoonely bordered and wore te in 30 differen nt uorns a and arge 
\ enough to cover any ordin 
~—s —— ld _ will he i as on gavertgemnen’ ay our goods, L.~ teh 
Cost of Production y are mage ¢ material eqy 
send camne of tt for ciun \ being a speciality of our own only be obtained 4 from ou 
POND’S Looms, thus covian the purchasers all middle p = “with every 
Carpet we shall Ansovvrety Give Away a very handsome 
wah mach sett He Cae ap ee Rh fr Be 
Ladies’, 5’-,Gent’s. 6/-,per willingly returne: not wiijustrated oursanls 0 
t received. Galax n Catal of 
(#11 Carpets, Hearthrugs. s‘Tinen, Gertaine. Bits F 
if mentioning tae, ian Macazine (1 61904) while writing. 





SOLD BY ALL BOOTMAKERS, OR 


and P.O.’s payable to— 


F. HODCSON 4 & "SONS Or , poring & Merchants, 
2 ¢ 





DSLEY RO. 
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LADIES Feo 
POST FREE DiREcr 
re AT WHOLESALE PRICES 


Saving 5/- in the £. 


Our boots and shoes are made in 





DAINTY DESIGNS by 
the most skilled workmen. 
@ Quality & Fit Guaranteed. 
M Ladies’ Fine Glacé Kid or 
Box Calf, in all Fashionable 
Styles, from 6/6 to 16/6. 
Send to-day for 
Nlustrated Catalogue. 


(Dept. 2), Leicester. 
Bankers: Midland Counties 
District Bank, Ltd., Leicester. 


' FALLING 
EYELASHES 


— the beauty of the fairest face, and 
eprive the eyes of their defence 
against dirt and dust. The eyelashes 
are strengthened and restored by 
SINGLETON’S EYE OINTMENT, a 
remedy with 300 years’ reputation. 
Supplied by chemists and ctores in 
ancient pedestal pots for 2/. each. A 
little book “* How to Preserve the _— 
ht” will be sent to any applicant b 
SEEPHEN GREEN, 210, Lambe 
Road, London. All who suffer 
from any eye trouble should 
send for it. 











IS EASY, AND YOU ALSO 
RIDE  @rtn Lee 


The First really popular-priced high- 
_ cycles fitted with genuine Hub 

wo speed gear. Makes cycling easier 
up hill and faster on level roads without 
more work, included by us free in first cost 
of New Hudsons. Matchless for light- 
ness, speed, durability, and more complete 
equipment for money than any other make. 


Populares, £8 Ws.; Standards, £10 10s.; 
Two-Speed Tourists, £12 12s. 15/6 monthly. 


Cycling Guide and Art Catalogue Free, 


wEW Ruseen oveLs oo., bse., a. 
ite anchester! 
Bei Deansda! Ti 7 146, Gray's Inn Ra. 





for any Prices, £9 to £11 11s. 
IF purpose Full ncnuranaal size. 

you need a — ay 

Typewriter, f 


then 


NORTH, 
SOUTH, 
EAST. 
WEST, 


Large Cash discounts, 
or easy time payments. 


/BLICKS... 


as it gives 


All the Quality for 
Half the Price. 


List 13, and “Case for Tart Burckensperrer,” post free, 
tells all about it. 
BLICKENSDERFER TYPEWRITER CO., 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
London Depot : Also Leeds, Liverpool, 
9, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. Bristol, Birmingham, 
Manchester : Belfast, Dublin, i 
74, MARKET STREET. burgh, Glasgow, 








GOLD MEDAL AWARDED, Woman's Exhibition, London, 1900, 
75 YEARS’ ESTABLISHED REPUTATION. 





NEAVE’S FOOD 





“ Admirably adapted to the wants of Infants.”"—Sir Chas. A. Cameron, C.B., M.D. 


For Infants, Children, Invalids, and the Aged. 
Used in tte RUSSIAN IMPERIAL NURSERY. 
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A REVOLUTION in the PRICE of WHITE SHIRTS. | 


they wear trices ongasordioay sur] PETTIGREW @ STEPHENS’ White Shirts 
are known wherever the English Language Is spoken. 


They are cut and made in (houmnds on uniform lines, their stom of mat 
has been reduced to a science—hence their extra ordinary ase 
They are sent direct from the factory U? LAU NDRIED a all 
Middieman's Profits saved. a 
Made in Three Quit 
No.1. * The City” Shirt, equal when dressed to the 6/6 quality of the hosier, 


Sample Shirt 3/9 post free. Six Shirts 21/6 post free. In 6 styles as follows: 





























Style A. qaney, Front, Reversible Cuffs (s fece Ves'r ation), 
ty. * Business” Front, Reversible Cuffs (see sllustration), 
Style Cc. Granary Front, t, Single Cu ffs. 
poze » & usiness” Front. Single Cuffs, 
tyle EB. Short Front, Wristbands for attaching Cuffs 
Style F. Evening Front, Single Cuffs. 
No. 3. No. 3. 
The “ Comquerer Shirt. The “ Deflance” Shirt, 
Thei: economic o aBrantoans Fitted with our Reversible Cuffs A Magvel at the pri Pen Soke with phan 
agiance. By permit ‘the shirt eo (See _Uustrativn) and 4-fold fronts. on fe Cuffs an 
a © ith — ey free coi Sample Shirt 2/14 pom free. Sample Shirt post rsa 
Sa = hey eld, wae Be Six Shirts 1'7/- post free. Six Shirts 4 post free, 








washing wear twice as long, The in-] When Ordering state style chosen, size of outside collar worm, and if wanted to 
hundreds of th yy ty ogee Seas & tase, 
tomers ail ower the unale of cus-1 Foreign Postage 3/- extra per half dozen. 


PETTIGREW @ STEPHENS, ©». © SHIRTMAKERS, 





























MAR E, YOU CAN ONLY DO SO BY USING 


WITH OR WITHOUT HEATING, WHICHEVER 
KIND 18 PREFERRED. joe coarrow rts, MARKING | 3 
FREE= enticing purchasers to" 






te their Name or Monogram Rubber Stamp, 
SOLD by STATIONERS, CHEMISTS and STORES, or 3 Free, ¢ or 12 Stamps, from 75, SOUTHGATE ROAD, LONDON, N, 


BIRKBECK BANK _ 
ESTABLISHED 1851. ee N F H i \ 
Current Accounts. 2 per cent. Interest allowed on W pMI Li EF | y )y 
minimum monthly balances when not drawn below £100. —— aa wa n 
Deposits. 2} per cent. Interest allowed on Deposit Accounts. @ y 



























Advances made. Stocks & Shares bought and sold. 
made yyy = QUIET & RESTFUL 
TO THE NERVES 
i OUTWEAR ALL | REDUCE FATIGUE 
OTHER PADS. REVOLVE OF 
IMPART ELASTICITY; THEMSELVES 
At Warehouse Prices. 
The “NONPAREIL.” — rrr TO THE TREAD. SAVE 35M REARS 

WASHABLE Ladies’ Washable Kid Clove Pain. 

2, ~R Pe at PROTECTED BY a eal SALES OVERA 





4 ™ ~ n | ae 
KID * 8 s 3 Large P earl a 2/6 PATENT. 
The “ ESPERA 
Ladies’ Washable Kid G ae 


GLOVES. . aa vit 9/11 


Pointe, 2 Large Pearl Buttons 


= “TOUJOURS CHIC.” LADIES’ 
Fine Suéde, 4 Buttons, in eck, 
1/11 White, New Beavers, Fawn, 


Browns, and Greys, 1/11 per -;* 
“me “wonma”'.. SUEDE 
Drabs, Bea —¥ and en 
vers, ‘te 
2/8 : shades, with Fine Loop a GLOVES. 
2 Large Pearl Bettens? B ool 


nara net Ges 2 St 
THE LONDON ‘GLOVE co., 


CHEAPSIDE and 
45 Stew BOND STREET, W. } LONDON. 































>) REVOLVING HEELCS 





xl 
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RIDER AGENTS WANTED. 


One in each district to ride and exhibit a sample 
1904 Oycle. grade fully warranted 
British made Cycles, Latest Models, 


£2:10 to £6 


New Departure Coaster Hubs, Best Makes 
Tyres, aud best British made Equipment 
throughout. 

200 SECOND-HAND CYCLES 
ll makes, 
tiume, &f to £2:10 
Great factory clearing sale at Aal/ factory 


prices. 
We send on approval and allow ten days’ 
free trial on everycycle. Money with carriage 
charges refund without question if you 


are not satiafet. 
EARN A CYCLE taking orders from sample 
machine furnished by us. Our agents are makir 
rite at once for free catalogues an 
Tyres, Sundries, Sewing Machines, Phonos., 





large profita. 

our apecial offer 

yay Dept. 60 E, 85-97, 

MEAD CYCLE CO.z, Pirakne street,’ 
Liverpool. and is, Charing Groes R " n 


oad, London, W.C. 


EVERY MAN 


suffering from Varicocele and its consequent nervous exhaus- 
tion speedily relieved and cured by the most advanced and 
rational method of treatment yet introduced. An Illustrated 
Circular, giving full particulars and testimonials, showing 
Successful Cures, sent post free, three stamps. 


E. W. NORTON, 59 & 60, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
Established over 30 re. Consultation Free. 

















Nose Machines. My Nose Machines, the 
only machines sold under H.M. Letters Patent, 
improve ugly aoses of all kinds. i 

tie contrivances, and can be worn du 
slee; Full descriptive Particulars will be sent on 


hree stamps. 

Red Noses. - My long-established Treatment, 
absolutely Cures Noses. Medically approved. 
3/9 and S/- post free. Foreign, 1/6 extra. 

Ugly Ears. My patent improved Ear Caps are 
scientific appliances which remedy outstand or 
prominent ears in children and adults. Can 
i Under eminent patronage. 
Foreign, 1/6 extra. 


C. LEES RAY, Specialist. 17a, South Castle St., Liverpool. 
SAVE YOUR MONEY 
Polish your Piano at Home. 
PERFECT PIANO POLISH. 


j The Marvel of the 20th Century. Pianos, 
4 when polished with the Perfect Piano 
ti) Polish, will look like new,and will not smear 
or show finger marks. Also excellent for 
} cleaning and burnishing piano keys. Sent 
in bottles securely naaaed and car. paid to 
address for 1/9 and 2/6, on receipt of 

. — Address, Dept. 5, The Direct 
jupply Co., City R BRISTOL. 
































the swift cure for 
NEURALCIA, HEADACHE, 
TOOTHACHE, INFLUENZA. 


ZOX is a speedy remedy for all nerve pains 
The above illustration shows the facial 
nerves, along which Neuralgia is so prone 
to strike. No nervous torture should be en- 
dured when ZOX will cure in three minutes 
FRSE Readers of The Strand may 
tle prove this free of all charge. 
Two sample ZOX Powders will be 
sent free to any reader of 7he 
Strand Magazine sending stamped 
addressed envelope. 
ZOX its sold by Chemists, &c., at U- and 
2/6 per box, or can be had post free from 
THE ZOX CO., 11, Hatton Garden, 
LONDON, E.C. 





























SOLD BYERYWHERE, at is. ijd., 2s. Od., ds Gd., and Les. 


()bridge: 


COUGHS, COLDS, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, &c. 








He a 
Or att Hicn-ciass Tonaccowists, 


5 STONE'S 


(PERFUMED FURNITURE) 


case) CREAM 


| FREE FROM FINGER MARKS. 
LITTLE LABOUR. PERFECT 
| POLISH. PLEASANT PERFUME. 








6d., 1/-, and 2/6 
each, 





, 
by Reece & Co., 168, 
Piccadilly, W.; or 
any grocer can obtain 
it from Newsery & 
Sons, Charterhouse 
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A CLOCK THAT 
MAKES TEA! 


And tells you 
when it is (Patent.) 





Prices 25/- to 70/-. 
Please send for Mpastented Booklet of this post Ingenious and 
Useful Appliance. free from—AUTOMATIC TEA 
M ‘Ganeenaiien Street, Birmingham. 
London Office Od oh Showroom: 31, George St., Hanover Square, W. 











The Half-dozen. 
Post free. All shapes. 
White Business Shirts, 3/- 
each. White Shirts refitted, 
Free. 

e LLIPS, 
Radford Rd., Nottingham. 


COLLARS (7:2 
2/ 











CIs 


are the two 7 essent: 
in boot buying. a 


The ‘CITIZEN P Trade Mark 

denotes ion of these 

two qualities, combined 
wi 


STYLE, QUALITY, and 
other important points. Prove 
this to your satisfaction by 
wearing 


CITIZEN BOOTS 


, in 3 Grades. 


10/6, 
12/6, & 15/6. 


~—— Heny diieutiy. send post- 
< cy card for name of nearest 
agent to Manufacturers, 
nanix Suoe Worxs, 
NortHampron, 


THE PERFECTION 
OF FOOT WEAR 








“MOTHER AND C€ 
_of firm flesh and bone. They pro 
“S disorders common to So chikina hha Fed o 





at a FSi ie 





The“Allenburys” Foods e Strength N osaiie Stamina. and 5 
ra te perfect health, and give Beedom 
n farinaceous foods , condensed mille. ° 


Allen &Hanburys, itd. Plough Court, Lombard Street. London. es 
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LCOHOLIC EXCESS 








Narcomania and Resultant Nervous Diseases. 









Cured at Patient’s own Home in 3 to 7 weeks by the now recognised 


TURVEY TREATMENT 


without inconvenience or interference with the ordinary routine of daily life. This 

Specific Treatment, in addition to creating a lasting distaste for Alcohol and Narcotic 

Drugs, has a most beneficial and recuperating effect upon the general health and 

nervous system. The Treatment, with full instructions and advice, can be sent to any 

part of the country or abroad. The Specific for each case is prepared under the 
personal direction of a highly qualified English Physician. 


THE LONDON DAILY CHRONICLE says: ‘A remarkable success.” 

TRUTH states: ‘Their method has had really good results.” 

Used with the greatest success by Officials of Church of England Temperance 
Society, Diocesan Branches, &c. 


Remarkable Medical Testimony. 















Dr. E—— writes: ‘‘I can only say that for many years I was systematically very 
intemperate, and that since taking the first dose of the specific, nearly two and a half 
years ago, I HAVE NEVER TASTED A SINGLE DROP OF ANYTHING 
ALCOHOLIC, nor have I felt the need todo so. _ This is also true of half a dozen 
other cases in which I have tried it. In one case I had the patient in hospital, and 
administered the treatment to him, with the surprising result that, although apparently 
paralytic, he recovered the use of his limbs and vigour, and has been for more than 
a year perfectly sober.” (Reference permitted.) 
























Mr. THOMAS HOLMES, the famous North London Missionary, states, regarding 
his cure of some of the most hopeless cases in London :— 


**T soon saw the beneficial effects of your remedy: their physical condition rapidly improved, 
their depression of mind passed away, they became bright and hopeful—in fact, new men.” 
Publicly tested before Medical Committee (see Press Report). 
Write for Illustrated Treatise on the Turvey Treatment, sent post free with 
private consultation form, or call (10.30 to 5), Secretary, 


TURVEY TREATMENT Co., Ld., 1, Amberley House, Norfolk St., Strand, London, W.C. 


All communications and interviews strictly confidential. 
Telegrams—TURVERT, LONDON. Telephone—5494, GERRARD. 





















Harbutt’s Plasticine for Modelling is the best Home 
Amusement and refined Mirth Producer ever invented. 


Fitted boxes, 1/3 and 2/10, post free. 
The .. 


“Plasticine Designer.’ 


THE LATEST BOX. 


Teaches the art of designing in a delightful and simple manner, and 
serves for ordinary modelling too. Price 3/4, post free. 








WM. HARBUTT, A.R.C.A. Lond., "“dr7iio"" Bathampton. 
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SPEED WELL 


A Light, Double-Seated Car. 


Highest Workmanship. 
Very Moderate Price. 
Simple to Control. 
Easy to Learn. 


@ 


The SPEEDWELL is a simple, effi- 
cient, and powerful light car of 6 h.-p. 


The SPEEDWELL is easy to learn, 
easy to drive, easy to keep clean, and 
does not need a mechanician. 


The SPEEDWELL 
for Doctors and professional men, its 
upkeep being very inexpensive. 

The SPEEDWELL will develop 25 
miles an hour on the level, and is an 
easy and speedy hill-climber. 

The SPEEDWELL is made with a 
long wheel base, thereby enabling the 
car to take corners at a sharper angle 
and with greater safety. 


The SPEEDWELL is acknowledged 
by Motoring Experts to be the most 
remarkable value in light cars before 
the public. 








is the ideal car 














Write for our interesting Booklet, 
“ Preasures of a Light Car, 
post free. 


" SPEEDWELL MOTOR CO.,L™ 


151, KNIGHTSBRIDGE, LONDON, S.W. 









































=T0 SMOKERS 





favourite 
Brand, 


6/6 “ 50, 
3/6 i 25. 








€ 
Sample box 
of 
7 Cigars, 
1/- = free 








‘ CROWN HEAD” CIGARETTES 


(The Cigarette of the Century), 
This is a very high-class brand, of exceptional val guaranteed 
hand-made of the parent Wiotneen a 
TURKISH or VIRGINIA r 100, - 
of 50, post free. . Cee ty from ae por a too 


“CROWN HEAD” SMOKING MIXTURE 


(A Tob for C 
2/- per j-lb. Tin, post free. 











So convinced are we that we can suit the taste of every smoker, 
that we ae a invite a trial of our goods. On receipt of 1/- 
we will send — free to any address a san ple collection of all 

our leading brands of Cigars and Cigaret 


Price List Free on application. 


BRACKETT & GO., noitorn circus. London, Bc, 
( Agents Wanted.) 














JS<s<0ss> OER 


SOUTHS | 


: PATENT 


SS 





Absolutely Reliable in’ W, = a and Comfortable. 
Smart Styles for Summer wear in Black and Brown Glace Kid. 
Visit one of owt Stores of drop a post card for inreresting catalogue to 
Southall] & Co. depri, Kirkstall Road, Leeds. 
Retail Stores 27, Bridge Street Bradford; 

72, Pinstone Street. Sheffield 35 Norfolk Street, Strand, WC 





12/6 
14/6 
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WILL DEVELOP OR REDUCE 
ANY PART OF THE BODY. 

A Perfect Complexion Beauti- 
fier and Wrinkle Eradicator. 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN. 
Dr. Wilson Gibbs’ Patent 
THE ONLY ELECTRIC 


MASSACE ROLLER. 


“A new beautifier which is warranted 
to produce a perfect complexion, remov- 
—_ wrinkles and all facial blemishes.” 
—CHICAGO TRIBUNE. 

An Electric Roller in the strictest sense. Removes 
** crow's-feet,"’ wrinkles, etc. No charging. Will last 
for ever. No shock or burn, pleasant and soothing. 
‘Always ready for use on ALL PARTs OF THE BODY for all 
diseases. Renews youth, creates nerve force, revita- 
lizes any dormant function. PRICE: Gotp, 25/-; 
Sucver, 21/- each,sealed. Valuable booklet postfree. 
Send to-day certain. Dr. A. WILSON GIBBS’ CO., 
30 New Bridge Street, London, E.C. 








| Strohmenger Pianos 


ee NEW SHERATON 
STYLE PIANO 
In Inlaid Mahogany Case 
Ps oat £ 2 5 ’ 
or by easy payments. 


lustrated List Post Free 


Pianos for India and Colonies a 
speciality 


ted 
10 Years. Pianos for hire, 10/- per mo. 


J. STROHMENGER @& SONS, 
86, Brompton Rd., S.W., & 167-206, Goswell Rd., E.C., 
LONDON. 


















ent 
It was Abraham Lincoln that said: 


“You can fool some of the people all of 
the time, and all of the people some of 
the time; but you can’t fool all the 
people all of the time.” 


You run no risk of being fooled when 
you take DR. ROBERTSON’S COMPOUND 
IRON OVETTES FOR ANAMIA. 


Anybody wanting that sort of thing 
would find it the sort of thing they wanted. 


Prepared only by 


Ww. RICHARDS & CO., 
Chemists, 
79, Queen St., Cheapside, E.C. 


2/9 and 4/6, post free. 
(Trial Boxes, 1/-.) 


Please say, when writing to your friends, you saw 
it in Tue Stranp. . It will do you no harm and may 
do us some good. 


Wholesale only: W. EDWARDS & CO., 


157, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 

















sos 
RALEIGH 


Year. 


The Sturmey-Archer 3 Speed Gear 
Makes 1904 the RALEIGH year. 


ADDS A NEW CHARM 
TO CYCLING. 
= 




















——S 
Lady's, Diamond or X Frame. 
Motor Cycies from 35 Guineas. 
You may learn all about this wonderful 


invention by readin ng “The Book of the 
Raleigh,’’ gratis and post free from The 
Raleigh Cycle Co., Ltd., Nottingham; 
41. Holborn Viaduct, London, E.c. 

5, Leinster St., Dublin; 45-49, Berry St., Liverpool ; 
Daily Mail Buildings. ’178, Deansgate, Manchester; 
panmeres Buildings, Clifton, Bristol; Babington Build- 
ings, St. Peter's Street, Derby ; 6, London R« , Leicester ; 

and from Agents everywhere, 
The 3 Speed Gear may be fitted to any make of cycle. 

Particulars from— 


The 3 Sreep Guan Syxpicate, Lrp., Lenton, Nottingham. 
SET EEEeeerrrr 

















TO CYCLISTS 


The Parker Cycle Bracket isa 
most valuable and usefui invention, 
Keeps “yt ey ywn in strongest wind, 
and the cycle, knees, or skirt are kept 
pemectly © dry. Best parcel carrier 
maginablie. When not inuse arms fold 
back out of theway. Nocycle complete 
or cyclist comfortable wienomt one. Sent 
post free for 19 by PARKER'S. 








(Dept. 14), Lancaster. PATENT. } 








x Claxton's FAR- GAP 


Iurroven Patent 
For Remedying Prominent Ears, 
Preventing Disfigurement in after life. 
Keeps the Hair Tidy. 
/naili sizes. Send measure round head just 
above cars. Price 3/11. Postage, id. 


S. M. CLAXTON, 108, Strand, 
LONDON, W.C. 








The Most Perfect Treatment without 
Operation in Europe for the Cure of 


RUPTURE and 
VARICOCELE. 


NO PAIN, DANGER, INCONVENIENCE, OR 
DETENTION FROM BUSINESS. 
IMMEDIATE RELIEF. REASONABLE FEES. 
20 Years’ Reputation. Highest Skill. Unquestionable References. 
BOOK OF INFORMATION, 3 Stamps. 


CONSUL F4tIOn FREE. Hours, 11 until 4 Consultation at 
Albion Hotel, Manchester, on first Monday in each month, and at 
the abeae Hotel, Dublin, the following day (Tuesday /. 





Mr. AUSTIN BROOKES, Rupture Expert, 
SURGICAL MECHANICIANS (Ltd.), 65, Chancery 
Lane, London, W.C. 
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An unique blend I 
of the choicest leaves \ Hm) er } 
of the tobacco plant. if Follow the majority and you’ll use 


ill Hauthaway’s Peerl Gloss, be- 
fie) LUNTIN MIXTURE \ @) hea 

ii friertis alround; HW 

[erect pe soe or | HAUTHAWAY'S 
i Wa flavour, and will have no a Il | PEERLESS GLOSS 


ather tobacco. onladies’ and children’s bootsandshoes. 


I 2-08. packet ti-, $d. packet 2m, \ Been using it for over forty years. It’s 
ACCONISTS. 1. i . e : ° 
nance stat Gap ons ox oa Hh the shoe polish with a history—a his- 


$10 ov B18 for compile divest to — tory rich in shoe polishing prestige. 


— If it didn’t shine most brilliantly, if it 
dome — of nearest fill ih! wasn’t kind to the leather, it wouldn’t 


dealer. I I! ‘ be to-day the PEER OF 4 EM ALL. 





WNW 


ill 
iti yg wi WA HM <- p Boot and shoe factors sell Hautha- 


| . way’s Peerless Gloss. Besureyou 
af i ba H Set the genuine. Made only by C. L. 


/ iH i \ Hauthaway & Sons, Boston, V.S.A. 
cet f shiny Mm vl HNN tN 




















INSTANTLY STOPS 
INFECTION 


by destroying the germs by which disease is caused. 
A little of this powerful disinfectant used daily in the 
flushing of drains, sinks, traps, w.c.’s, etc., will keep 
the house and its surroundings free from “bad smells,” 
and keep the occupants from the ailments that those 
smells frequently precede. 

1- Bottie makes 20 gallons. 


AND CO., LTD., \ Only as much need be made at a time as is required.) 


THORNGLIFFE. }} IZAL is sold everywhere at 6d., 1/-, 2/6, 4/6. 


‘edema, OFFICIALLY ADOPTED BY H.M. COVERNMENT. 


FREE Copy of “‘ The Izal Rules of Health” (so pages), by 


Dr. ANDREW WILSON, sent on application to— 


NEWTON, CHAMBERS & CO., LTD., THORNCLIFFE, mr. SHEFFIELD. ; 
Dept. 39. 
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ore |, a 
There is no greater mistake! 


THAN to suppose that a religious magazine must necessarily be dull and 
uninteresting. 

THAN ‘to carry away the notion that the ‘Sunpay STRAND’ is not your sort 
of publication, instead of carrying away the magazine itself and 
proving that it is. 

THAN to fail to enter for the ‘Sunpay SrranpD’ Criticism Competition—a 
perfectly easy, fair, and sensible competition, in which merit will win 
all the 400 prizes. 


THAN having bought and learned to appreciate the ‘SuNDAY STRAND,’ to 
fail to recommend it to your friends as 


An Ideal Magazine. 


ae «~s 


SUNDAY STRAND 


6d. NOW pied READY 6d. 


iS THE BIBLE TRUE? By A. T. Cray, Px.D. 
With Many Unique IIlustrations. 








THE NEW METHODIST HYMN - BOOK. 
By Rev. RICHARD GREEN. 
With IlIlastrations Never Before Published. 


RANK IMPOSTORS. A Complete Story of the 
Lake District. By A. B. Cooper. 


THE LADY HOUSEKEEPER. By Karnarine 


TYNAN. 


Etc., Etc. 


THE SUNDAY STRAND. Now Ready. 


GEORGE NEWNES, LTD., 3—12, SOUTHAMPTON ST., STRAND, LONDON, W.Cc. 


. 
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racxen Free. COMBINATION TEA AND BREAKFAST SERVICE 
in RICH ART FLOWING BLUE, as here shown. 
Free Gift—1 Half-Crown Plaque. The ‘‘GEISHA.’’ 

A Marve. or Baitisn Evrerrrise. 


50 Pieces. 
TEAPOT STAND, 64. 


PACKED FREE, 


consisting of— 
12 Meat Plates, 

12 Pudding Plates, 
12 Cheese Plates, 


3 = — = SS — == 
. , AND BREAKFAST, £1 6s. 3d. All to Match. 
Ln ee a Sy - aoa, showi Tea, Dinner, Chamber Services, &c., 
ART POT TERY ALBUM ao. sent Post Free to any Address. No one should miss obtaining a cop of this 
3 Magnificent ALBUM who require Crockery. Estimates for 
THE FENTON POTTERY CO. (Dept. 


Badge Goods Free. 


PATENT 


BATH 
CABINET 


THE SAFE KIND 


of steamin th 


¢ impurities from your quae. —of absorb 
healthful medicated atmosphere— 
privately, oeaies 


. 
hts and henefits of Turkish Bathing— 


own room. 


van be enjoyed 
¥ and with absolute safet; 
The mild 
Skin diseases. It eemesten new life and vigou 


ty in your 
but powerful influence hot air 
or medicated vapour as applied by our Patent Cabinet is 
endorsed and recent ed by P 

of Rhe Colds, 
vigour, and is exhilarating to a degree 
ful in every w: 


hysicians for the cure 
cleanliness, wards off disease, and is —_ ay. 
exclusive advan 
Efficiency, and Durability are some as the strong points 
formula of medications, &c, wi 


Our Patent Cabinet contains se vera 





Kidney, Blood and 
iL. 2 of. Its use ensures perfect 
and embraces every desirable feature. Absolute Safety, 

5 mabe! it the one Bath Cabinet to be desired. Complete 

Prices from 35s. to £13. Gradual ee if desired. For full particulars and prices write for “ Bath Book” No. 3. Itis free 


J. FOOT & SON,-171, New Bond Street, London, W. 


SAVE YOUR FEET 


NORTON BASE 
from perapization, heat, corns, bunions, ey 
. by wearing ue * : 
DR. Hoaves (HYGIENIC) eg j 
ASBESTOS SOCKS. , 
They keep the feet in perfect health and 
sete’. by -4 free. In three 








uali- 


ers ene 
Yele & Motor sage v.) pe. 


FIRST CLASS 
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Now is the time to send for the Ia most Artistic Illustrated Design Book and 1 daned Guide of Lace Goods issued 
DIR CT Fro AJ LOOMS, post free. S50 Illustrations 0: 
LACE CURTAIN LADIES’ AND GENT.’S HOSIERY. 
REAL swiss CURTAINS. | COLLARETTES. | ROLLER BLIND 
MADRAS MUSLINS. USES. TABLE AND HOUSEHOLD LINENS. 
1904 POPULAR PARCEL, 2x =, a" 112 contains 1 pair Drawing-room Curtains, high-class, rich design, 4yds. long, 
about 2yds. wide; 2 pairs alike Dining-room Ourtains, choice artistic design from 
Old Point Lace, Siyds. long, 60in. wide; 1 pair new Art style Bedroom Curtains, 3yds. long, Sin. wide; 1 pair yg Brise Bise Curtains ; 
1 Table Centre, Guipure make; 1 handsome Set of Duchesse Toilet Table Covers ione 45in. long, 5 smaller). Carriage paid, = 
Designs in new sty ¢ decorative Art. Prize Medals: Toronto, ( ae The Eg FH durability are qwegualles oved by inc: 
J _ PEAC Gate, 11 Githim. Esta. 1857. 


the best parcel ever offered. — 


NO LANCING OR CUTTING ¥<:\: 


World-Renowned BURGESS’ LION OINTMENT. It has saved many a limb from 
the knife. Cured others after being gree up by hospitals The best remedy for Wounds and 
all Skin Diseases. A certain cure for Ulcers, Tumours, Abscesses, Eczema, &c. Thousands 
of Testimonials from all et. Sold by all Chemists, 7 1/13, &c., per box, or post free for 
stamps from proprietor, RGESS, 59, Gray's Road, London. Advice Gratis. 


MUSIC FOR SUMMER EVENINGS. 


saul, CAMPBELL’S 
[)) <2. MELODEONS 


With Organ and Celestial tome and Sweet 
Bell Accompaniments, No Home — 
be without one. The solemn 

soul- pat y the = Song, ond 




























































= 5 Me ce can all be played on these 
charming Instruments. No Know of 
Music required. 200,000 Testimonials. 
Special Offer to the ~~ of “Tux Srraxp Macazive.” 

Campseits “Gem” Melodeon ..... deapretess eden —_ —, 6/9 

Campbell’ s“ Miniature” Meledeon ae . 0/9 

Campbell's “ Paragon” Melodeon . at 1a 

SS Campbell's “ ee Naledens, ones _” 16/6 

Out out this and senc ).0. for the amoun 
‘for SUCHE ASTHMA BRONCHITIS Either sent carriage paid to any address in Great Britain & Ireland. 





See HEW BOOK on CONSUMPTION, etc., by All lovers of music should send for Campbell's Illustrated Privilege Price 
, ts. Talking Machines from 
@. T. CONGREVE. Sixpence post free 4 ~ of all kinds of Musical Instrumen ¢ Mac 


also 10,000 Best London-Made Records, 1/- each ; Columbia, 1/3. 
Coombe Lodge, Peckham, London, $.E. Gal PBELL & Co. Musical Instrument Makers, 116, Trongate, Giascow. 


i 60 Years. Beware or Worrniess Iurrations. 





DRAB COUTIL 


FLEXIBLE CORSET. 
Te patent ie ble Hien Sad Servants 


les Busks and Steels, 6/6. 


IMPROVED KNITTED CORSETS where 


Support Without Pressure. 


Elastic Sides. Perfect Fit. Write for Lists. Mention Srrayp Maa. 
Knitted Corset and Clothing Co., 118, Mansfield Road, Nottingham. 
A CLEVER IDEA. 


There's no difficulty in getting a china- 


like ge on _— if you go the right way 
abou! right and easy way is to 
use Rediord's ® ‘Starch Gloss. 
REDFORD'S GLOSS. 
Don't add this to the Starch, but rub 


on the linen before ironing, and you get a 
beautiful polished res No sticking, 


no trouble. Send - P.O. for large 
box to 8. A REDFORD & SON, Oxford 
Street, Liverpool 


Sexp Postcanp ror Samrie. LI S 

PO H 
COLDS IN SUMMER. 
You can easily and ¢ cuichly get rid of a cold 
a DR. MACKENZIE’ Ss 
CA TARRH-CURE But they are merry when they get it— 


because it is the Easy Polish—the Bril- 


Smellin Bottle liant Polish—the great Boot Beautifier 
. and Preserver. For any kind of boots 


It instantly Relieves and quickly it is the best, and all that is required is 


























is not used. 


cake} Ayvests taftuenen Is the Just a Little Rub 
best remedy for a ness, with a cloth. 
and Neuralgia in the Head. 
A SPECIFIC FOR HAY FEVER. Larger Tins than others, but smaller 
Sold by all Chemists and Stores. price—2d, 4d., 6d. Outfit, Is. 


Price B/= ; or if you cannot obtain it at 
ned Chemists ( worthiess 
tions) send 14 Stamps and it will be 
re CHISWICK SOAP CO.,London Ww. 


sent Post Free from 


MACKENZIE’S CURE DEPOT, READINC. 


Ask the Grocer. 
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A 400 DAY CLOCK 


This unique clock is con- 
structed on entirely new and 
original principles. With but 
one winding it goes for 400 
days—thatis, one year, one 
month, and one week. The 
circular pendulum seen in the 
picture does not swing back- 
wards and forwards as in an 
ordinary clock, but revolves 
slowly and noiselessly to the 
right and left alternately. 

Thus, with one winding, 
this remarkable clock silently 
and ceaselessly points the 
hours and minutes, whilst 
the days pass into weeks and 
weeks into months, until 
more than a year has passed 
away. 

The finest workmanship 
and skill have been called 
upon to produce this master- 
piece. Each clock is put to- 
gether with the same accu- 
racy, and is regulated to a 
nicety, which is absolutely 
necessary in sucha timepiece. 






















Greatest Novelty 
of the Century 


——095 00 —_. 


Coes for over 
ONE YEAR 
with one winding. 


0 OH fo 


Write for superbly illustrated 
Catalogue showing various 
styles in this wonderful Clook. 
In Crystal Glass, Polished Brass, 
Mahogany, Wainut, and Onyx 
Cases of the most artistic de- 
signs and finest finish, at 
prices ranging from 

£3 to £15 each. 

































KEMPS, Ltd., 


27 & 28, FETTER LANE, 
LONDON, E.C. 










































rimanns } 


HYGIENIC 


<Toweletkles 


ANTISEPTIC AND ABSORBENT. 


Hartmann’'s Invention is used by Fant oe Hospitals in the United Kingdom. For health and 
comfort superior to all other Sanitary Towels. 

Obtainable at less than the cost of washing. From all Drapers and Chemists in 6d. packets 
(one dozen); 1s. (6d. per halfdozen); 1s. 4d. and 2s. per dozen. 

HARTMANN'S SANITARY SHEETS for Accouchement (in three sizes, 1s., 18. 6d., and 2s. 6d.). 

EFUL BOOKLET, “ Advice on Accouchement and the Management of Babies,” by Sister 
arian, will be sent post free on app! lication. } 
The Manageress, HARTMANN’S DEPOT, 26, THAVIES INN, LONDON, E.C. 














FOX’S Steel Tube-Sticks 


fitted with 


“PARAGON” mark FRAMES 


for 


SMALL-FOLDING UMBRELLAS. 
Trade Mark: 


(SFOX&C*umiteo) (PARAGON Seem) 
Will not bend or break. Cost only a FEW PENCE extra. 


























iieieneemeationnaaeadiaiee + aol 
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STOP THAT PAIN 


Pains in the Back, Stomach, Liver, Lungs, Throat, 
Kidneys, Joints, are affected instantly by 


VIBRATION. 


A Soothing, Powerful, Thrilling, 
Restful, Stimulating, Healing, 
Delightful Sensation. 


Vibration, the latest discovery of medical 
science, is being rapidly adopted by the profession. 
USED BY ROYALTY. Yow can FEEL 
it cure you. Cheapest and most 
Effective Treatment Known. 
Wonderful Relief. 


THE VIM VIBRATOR 


is a small but powerful machine for home use in 

the instantaneous relief of pain and natural cure 

of disease. It is such an obviously good thing that 

rather than waste advertising space in telling 
you about it, we offer a 


6,000 Vibrations per Minute. F. R E E TR f. A L Tirestoated Booklet ‘Vibration. 


Temple Chambers, Temple Ave., E.C 



























HOMES MANUFACTURING GCO., (Dept. F), 


DRESS FABRICS. 


«f Write to-day for Patterns of our NEW SPRING 
& and SUMMER NOVELTIES in ail kinds of Dress 
= ¢ Blouse Materials for every occasion or wear. 








at. 14 re. Sut at Wholesale Price 
Ar ISFACTION Guaranteed or MONEY RETURNED. 


Dainty Washing Materials 
nted Cottons, Linens § Delaines. 
Chiffon Wool Voiles 


specially made to Cuck or Gather. 
Carriage Paid in the U.K. on parcels value 10/- or over. 


J. & W. DUTTON, Oress Warehouse, ° ; 
(Dept. M), Sankey Street, WARRINGTON. La 


DISINFECTS AND PRE- 
SERVES THE TEETH, 
AND DISINFECTS THE 
All Makes MOUTH. i 

The most Fragrant of a 
BOUGHT, SOLD, Dentifrices. Leaves a de- 


EXCHANGED, lightful taste behind. 

















A 64. ti t as sample 

REPAIRED, A be of 3d. in 
& r tin, o 

and LENT emists ond Stores. 






on HIRE. 

















rite, wi 
TAYLOR’S “io cy FS 
whan you On it " 
uta., Vine Monthly instalments when your o1 er wi 
* of One Guinea will buy a a gy 






74, Chancery Lane, good Remington, Barleck, of Bath siakers and 
LONDON. Hammond. or Chicago. Eucry! Soap. 
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to-day the standard of excel- 


lence ; the Grand Prix of Paris 
sane < made te 6 heen of tae Masters’ ‘Empire’ Holiday Class. 
FOR 3 " y The Power of a Telescope in the Compass 


75 years’ world-wide reputa- of an Opera Glass. 
: * * The “ — +A " is fitted with eight specially-selected } 
tion > but 6-08 the decisive test sclentifcal Ay ad justed, giving very clear definition ate 
elled sun and spray —-, Pp umbered 
of merit is in the drinking ; try a framing sey igh abr cere iam gd eal 
or supplied to readers of The Strand , ~~ on Easy Terms. 


14 
934d tin from your grocer, or a pe SEVEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL -o 


h P. lue 3 
free sample sent on receipt of wi so y's pl of thog 1478 Claes aay PRER 
post card stating your name, S/o monthiy fers mouthe Cash paid refund Purchase, 


unsatisfactory and are returned in ‘seven days. 


address, and Strand Magazine. SI Sg 


Suchard’s Cocoa and Chocolate, 33 King pear Str 1 received the Field Glassen quite iy "and think 


William Street, London, E.C. ie are ames value for the money. We will recommend 
: : to our am, yours truly, EDGAR STEEDS.” 


Suchard’s VELMA : the greatest achievement in 
eating chocolate yet, Catalogue of Watches, Glasses, &c., Post Free. 











ADD TEN YEARS TO YOUR LIFE | 


and feel fresh and 
vigorous all the time 
by drinking 


DISTILLED — 4 
WATER ( Ks 


rw fed ir e 
(from 35/-). = R U B B E R ETS 
as se ong , FOR HEELS THAT 
gp gy Eo ge : . r : WON’T WEAR DOWN. 
is the sound ad- . ; : 
vice of an eminent = = uy silent tread~For's For th 
physician. ‘ 
——— and in- 
Fixed by all a. -4 Ly = Ny het. 
The upplies If your bootmaker cannot su’ y. — yt 
Co., Lon pet B, 1 for sample pair. State 
Newgate St., London, PHILLIPS’ PATENTS, Ltd. yee BE 
251, Edgware Road, London, W. 


Makes WomMEN BEAUTIFUL. 


Marvellous He ny os accomplished by the new and wonderful Diano 
method of enlarging the female bust. 

Thin women are quickly developed into commanding figures that excite 
wonderment and admiration. 

A new and surprisingly effective home treatment has been that enl the female bust at 
least six inches. Women who are not lacking in this — will a be. ‘particularly interested, but 
those who by some unfortunate circumstance of health or are in this 
will be very much fascinated S the uliar prominence achieved a treatment. It is called = 
and is coptretiod by the well-known Beeances Mepicrve Company. ere is no doubt about the marvellous 

of this new treatment to develop the bust to a gratifying extent. Any lady who wishes to know 
more about Diano should send ber name and add th PANOLA MEpDIciNe Company. , They will 
vat posta new “ beaut; also h 
t induced, t ber of testimonials from physicians, 
the w l and remarkable power of Diayo - enl: 
be. Do not fal to write Cs -' ie besuty book om 


ae, 
the ter how flat the chest 
will deli ht you All eis iicrere send nam eae to bey stages ail 
Srtpaten ce strictly confidential. Address “LADY DY MANAGER, me L ESP NO CIN 
COMPANY ees == ly Regent St., London, W. 
possess Beauty is keenest where refinement is strongest.” 




















ti 








ki 
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Bankers; Ulater 
(Donegal P 








Of all Grocers, Fish Deale &e 
obtaining send name of your dealer, and 
sample packets to 


Cabinet. 
ness, 
Bronchitis, 


flap to 
The pa 


cures that it effects. 


To create a wide demand for the 
: New 
Sra AG; 


(Regd.) 
Fashion- 

Butrerrty Coirar 
(4-fold pure Irish Linen, as illustrated) 


abl 
I will give one FREE 

to a limited number of readers ordering only one of 
my ae 4 chaste and_natty “ Shamrock ” 

attern Iris Poplin Ties (as_ illustrated). 

nd the usual pen for a real Irish Poplin Tie, 
viz.: 3/6 (Postal Order, not stamps) and receive Tie 
and free “ Butterfly Collar." Remember that, with- 
out any quibbling, I immediately return money if you 
would rather have it back than keep the Collar and 
Tie. | have a nice catalogue of latest fashion Collars, 
Shirts and Ties,that | want to get into the hands of 
men who like to be well-dressed. It is free for the 
asking. am, yours truly, DAVID HOPE, 
(Dept. A). 24 ARTHUR STREET. BELFAST. 


ank, Lid. Wires: “ Foremost, Belfast.” 
Uiranch / ‘Phone: 842 Belfast, 





LNaye7alng 
PETROLE HAH 


THIS ANTISEPTIC RESTORER “aazs 
THE UR SOFT, GLOSSY & TRACTABLE 


AS SUA MARVELLOUS RESULTS 

OAL OP POST FREE: —————_ 
: FOR 
FROM 


Buy CLOCK GOLF 


AND 


LEARN TO PUTT. 


This most interesting 
Outdoor Putting Game 
consists of Set Metal 
Ulock, Figures, Hole, Flag, 
Pins, and Line for marking 
Circle, Rules, all complete 
in box, carriage paid, 9/6. 
Golf Putters, 3/-, 3/9, 
46. Golf Balis, 6/-,7/6 
per doz. 
























6 en 














R. WYLIE HILL & CO., 
LIMITED, 
140, Sauchiehall St., 
GLASGOW. 


WRITE FOR PRICE LIST. 





Usual Diameter of Setiwmg, 24 to st. 


FOR ALL GAMES. 









pencess Crab with mus- 

tha produces tard, pepper, 

ite inimitable vinegar and salt 

flavour and de- mixed to 

liciousness. For use as Solid 
First prize Cream with fruit 

London Dairy tarts, fruit pies 
Show, 1903. 


Highly recommended by the Medical Faculty. 


If any difficulty in 
|. stamps for 


HORNER'S CREAMERY, Cuddington, Cheshire, 


TRY HORNER’S RICH CREAMS 


Sold everywhere in Jars 64. and 1s. 


Constipation, Gout, 


heater, spirit or 


The Book can be secured absolutely 


as, w 


For use as Cheese | 
with salt. For 


use as imitation 


— es, jams, 


HORNER’S cream CHEESE 





GRATISI | 
__ FASHIONABLE RINGS. ? 










Recommended by the { 
Medical Profession for Rheu- 
matism, Nervous Disorder, 
etc., and general health. 

To advertise our half-guinea 
“VERITAS” Anti- Rheumatic 
Rings we are giving a large quantity away for a limited 
time only in order that you will recommend them to others. ( 
} Send stamp for postage, and we will forward by return size { 
} card and lists, together with our offer of a free ring. The 
( galvanic coil these rings contain causes electricity to act 
] gently on the whole system, which purifies the blood, 

strengthens the nerves, and keeps one in perfect health. 
TH BRITISH RING SYNDICATE. (Dept. 2), 

86, New Street, Birmingham. 

















SENT TO ALL WHO WRITE. 

Tells of the MARVELLOUS CURES effected with the ‘‘Century Thermal’ Bath 

In Cases of Rheumatism, Indi 

Lost Vital 

right’s Disease, etc., etc. 

other testimony from hundreds of users. 

The “Century Thermal” is as near perfection as a Bath Cabinet can be. It has a four- 
pmeentee, to enable regulation of temperature up to 200 degrees Fahr. 

n ether i 

REE by all who would know of he great luxury of the Thermal Bath and the 

Write to-day for Book No, 9, mentioning Stranp MAGAZINE. 


CENTURY THERMAL BATH CABINET, Ltd. (Dept. 9), 203, Regent Street, London, W. 


i 


ty, 













estion, Dyspepsia, Blood Diseases, Nervous- 
Eczema, Insomnia, Sciatica, Asthma, 
Gives also a multitude of medical and 









i 


or outside, ensures absolute safety. 
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Furnish Your House with CROCKERY for A TTT 


WS FREE BONUS 
SYSTEM. 


THIS I8 OUR NOTED 
GUINEA CRATE. 
ann iste BIN P. o. F for 


RYICE 
ities 21/- 
A ‘Complete wan sunusen 


iso give 
£ ‘Complete Tou. ET SET 
each goes er of the above er ger 
The F @ Gift alone is worth 
almost halt the amount ch: 

Each Service is in Beautiful Art 
Colours and for six persons, and 
the toilet set is ok ze (5 pieces) 
in nice pty a n- 
ished in vieb oe gold {if required) 
for 10/6 extra. 


“NOTE” OUR FREE GIFTS GiFTs. 


seq, OD 


“Paveurite” 
inner 
Service. 


This Splendid Service, for 12 persons, con- 

waa peting +3 Pyee. ia Pudding. 12 Cheese 

. lates, 5 Mea’ ishes (about 10, 11, 12, 14, 16 

= ria 10, 6» A Very Pretty = partiee = inches), 2 Covered V egotable Dishes, and 2 

ol consisting ol 2 Ra Boats. Cc te ti- 

Dinner, 12 Pudding, 12 Cheese Plates, 5 Mea 12 Saucers, 12 Tea ful ‘Design and Rich Peacock ‘Blue Colour. 

Dishes (about 11, 12, 14, 16,18 inches), 2¢ cme Plates, 2 —. aa ‘Butter Plates, 1 Slop 5 If finished in rich 

Vegetable Dishes, 1 Covered Sauce Tureen with Bowl, and 1 Cream. Jug. Same pattern as the ith this we give a Bonus of an 

Stand and Ladle, and 1 Gravy Boat. Each piece 27/- Dinner Service. Each piece tastefully gid. 30 Flower Pot Gusapestng 7 inches 
tastefully tinted in natural colours and finished decorated in natural colourings and finished inside) in Rich Art Colours. 

in rich _. te for the King’s bret As a in rich gold. To every Purchaser of this naiinngeas 

Bonus with this lot we give a pair of Rich Vases, Service for 10/6 we give a Lovely Full-size 
about 10 inches high. Very tastefully decorated. Teapot and Stand of the came pattern. TRRESENTS FOR WEDDING On” 


Immediate delivery, packed free, and 50 per cent. saved. OTHER OCCASIONS. 
red f "CO., Goods a speciality. Illustrated Book free to intending buyers. 


Bazaars cate ‘or. 
THE MAIL POL LERYS r Late DRESDEN PoTTerY co,, BURSLEM, staffordshire Potteries 
PPPPPPPPPOUCCCUCRUWUUUWUUCUUNW = 


WALTHAM WATCHES — 
WALTHAM 
WALTHAM 
WALTHAM 
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warcues | ||" GOMPACTUM” TENT 
WATCHES Wo. 12 


WATCHES Specially fitted and adapted for Bathing or 

Garden, to supply a much-needed requirement, 

and within everybody’s reach, being Commodious, 
Durable, and Cheap. 








SCIENCE AND SKILL Plain. Diameter 7ft. Gin., Height 8ft. ...£1 4 0 each. 


built up the reputation of Waltham Watch Striped. do. do. do. fl 10 0 4, 
Movements, and made them the World’s 
Standard in Watch Value. Every watch turned os 7 





out supports this. Every grade represents the A valise to pack above in at 2s. 6d. extra. 
most skilled workmanship, and is accurate and This tent is highly recommended for its portability 
reliable in every detail. Watchmakers and weighing only, when packed in Valise, about r4lb., pe 
Jewellers will show you Waltham Watches. measuring 34in. long by 6in. diameter. 
Booklet No. 7 will tell you all about these SS 
Watches, post free. : SLY, DIBBLE & CO., Cable St., London, E. 
ROBBINS & APPLETON wee yy “7 (lMastrated Tent and Flag Lists Post Free. 














1%, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. Please mention STRAND MAGAZINE. 
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DRUNKENNESS 


It is now within the reach of Every Woman to 
Save the Drunkard—A Free Trial Package 
of a Marvellous Home Remedy 
Posted to All Who 
Write for it. 


QE 


Can be Given in Tea, Coffee, or Food, 
thus absolutely and secretly 
Curing the Patient in a 
Short Time without 
his knowledge. 


Tuere is a cure for drunkenness which has shed a radiance into 
thousands of hitherto desolate firesides. It does its work so 
silently and surely that while the devoted wife, sister, or 
daughter looks on, the drunkard is reclaimed even against his 
will and without his knowledge or co-operation. The Compan 
who have this grand remedy will send a sample free to all 
who will write for it. Enough of this remedy is — in 


this way to show how it is used in tea, coffee, or food, and 
that it will cure the dreaded habit quietly and permanently. 





A lady residing in Manchester used the remedy as described 
above, and her experience, told in her own words, will quite 
likely interest all women deeply. Mrs. says: “‘ Yes, 
I used Antidipso without my husband's knowledge and 
completely cured him. He was a hard drinker, a good man 
when sober, but for years I lived in fear and dread, shame and 
despair, poverty and disgrace. How shall I tell other women 
about it? Is it not a wonderful thing that a woman can 
take matters in her own hands and stamp out this dreadful 
curse to the home? Iam glad you are going to publish my 
experience, for then I know it will reach hundreds of other 
poor souls, and they will cure their husbands just as I cured 
mine. I am so grateful for the marvellous changes that 
have come into my life that I just feel like I would do anything 
to let every wife and mother know what a blessing Antidipso 
is. I honestly believe it will cure any drunkard, no matter 
how far down he may have fallen.— Faithfully yours, Mrs. ——.” 
(Full address sent to d0nd-fide applicants.) 

Hundreds of others are reported, even the worst cases where 
the habit seems to have blotted out the last remaining spark of 
self-respect. Tears and prayers are of no use. Pleading, 
pledges, loss of social or business position are unavailing to 
stem the tide of absolute depravity. 

This famous remedy has re-united thousands of scattered 
families; it has saved thousands of men to social and business 
prominence and public respect ; has guided many a young man 
into the right road to fortune; has saved the father, the 
brother, the son, and in many cases the wife and daughter too. 
Such a godsend to the home should be known to everyone. 
Upon application to the Warp Cuemicat Co., 9, CENTURY 
House, Recent Street, Lonpon, W., they will post a free 
package of the remedy to you, securely sealed in a plain 
wrapper, also full directions how to use it, books, testimonials 
from hundreds who have been cured, and everything needed to 
aid you in saving those near and dear to you from a life of 
degradation and ultimate poverty and disgrace. Send for a 
free trial to-day. It will brighten the rest of your life. 

















ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Lp., BELFAST, 


And 156 to 170, REGENT ST., LONDON, W. 


(Awarded a Diploma of Honour, Edinburgh, 1890 ; 
0 Prise als, Paris, 1889.) 


emai << ¢7~ four-fold from 
4/11 per dos. 

Cuffs for —_ or Gentlemen from 
11 per dozen. 





PRICE LISTS | Write for 
POST FREE. Damasks, &c 














CUFFS, & SHIRTS. 


Magehtee tne Fine quality Long Oloth, with 4¢fold 
Pure Linen Fronts, 35/6 per }-doz. (to measure 2/- extra). 
Manufacturers to His Gracious Majesty the King. 
N.B.—To prevent delay, all Letter-Orders and ne 
‘or Samples should be sent direct to Bel 
















HEALTH, 
BEAUTY, 
and a 
GOOD 
FIGURE. 






The Attractiveness of Women. 


In practically every instance, my system of phy- 
sical culture for women brings immediate improvement 
in health and appearance. 

The cheeks become full and rosy, the neck well 
rounded, blending almost imperceptibly into a well 
developed chest, the arms firm and roun 

Healthful sleep and good digestion are certain to 
result. 

My system is simple, requiring no apparatus, no 
unpleasant dieting, only a little of your time and a 
willingness to follow my instructions. 
will send you, in plain 
sealed package, my Booklet, “ Health, 
Beauty, and Symmetry “a FREE. 


MADAME L. BULLEN, 43, Apsiey 
Sandon Street, LIVERPOOL. 


Gentlemen address to Mr. Vincent Bullen. 


‘Not Wolsey 


Pure Wool 
Db rink ) Underwear 


For Ladies, Gents. and Children. 
Various textures for all Climates. 
Any Shrunken Garment Exchanged. 
STRONG. SOFT. ELASTIC. 
Avo Iwrrations. Of all Drapers, 
Hosiers, &c. It any difficulty in 
obtaining, write to—The Wolsey 
Underwear Co., Leicester, who 
will give name nearest retailer. 










Write me to-day, and 
beautiful 
of Form, 









‘ 


fee Ste ey 


UNSHRINKABLE 
‘ a 
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<= FOX'S 
SPIRAL PUTTEES 


(With or without Spats—Spats made detachable if required). 
Shaped to Wind on Spirally from Ankle to Knee without any 
turns or Twists, 
Made of all Wool. \ 





Will Fit any Leg. Great Support to the Leg. 


is} 
Can be worn under Trousers to keep the 2 

Leg Dry and Warm. ‘9g 
Can be Used without Stockings. = @ 


Supplied in Various Qualities and Colours (including Military 
Shades). Shade Cards and Quality Patterns on application. 


The ‘ REGULATION” quality is the same as now supplied to 
His Majesty's Government. 


For LADIES I 

& CHILDREN. Bay, | 

Light Weight. HT 

PER PAIR, i 

With Spats - 7s. 6d. | Ml IM 

WT Detachable 1s. extra. NH HI 


Without Spats 5s. od, | 

















Send size of Boot. 




















FOR MEN. AM 

ae) PER PAIR AH 

With Spats, from tos. 6d, TAMIA 
to 12s, od. HAT 


Detachable 1s. extra. 
detachable required send size @ boot. 


Without Spats, 
from 6s, od. 
to 7s, 6d. 


PER Pain 





atentees and Sole Manufacturers— 


FOX BROTHERS @ Co., Ltd. 
Wellington, Somerset. 


Agents fer the United States and Canada: BALE & MANLEY, Wool Exchange Building, New York, U.S.A. 
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FAT FOLK 


Should take 


FELL’S REDUCING TABLETS. 


REGISTERED BY GOVERNMENT. 


A REMARKABLE REMEDY 


That Reduces Weight 28lb..a Month. 
Every person who is suffering from too much fat can easily be reduced in ee iy a new and remarkable remedy 
that quickly removes all superfluous fat in either sex at the rate of SEV UNDS A WEEK. 
it is Guaranteed to Reduce Weight a Pound a Day 
without the slightest inconvenience. Do not be afraid of evil consequences. It is a vegetable treatment, is perfectly safe, 
and gives such a degree of comfort as to astonish those'who have oe and ee under the weight of excessive fat. 
It improves the breathing, gives the heart freedom, takes off the stomach,.enables the lungs to expand naturally, and 
you feel a hundred times better the first day you try this wonderful HOME TREATMENT. 


From our Thousands of Testimonials we take the following extracts, the original letters of which 
(with full addresses of course) can be inspected at our offices. 


PUBLIC TESTIMONY. 


Miss WORMALL, Grantham: “I have (the greatest of reduced to y Beguaal weight, and am much better in health 
ure in writing to tell you of the quick and wonderful result since taki: of 
blets. I have been reduced Mr. BRUNE, Gainsborough: “I have lost another 5iIb. 





ve by two small 
ry pleased to say that they have done since taking your Tasiete, I am also in much better health. I 
for me all that 'I wished them to. My friends tell me I look three nave = taken half of what you-éent me, and with them and the 
renee younger, and I am pleased to say I feel much better in have lost 12Ib. in all. Iam delighted.” 
ealth. I heartily thank you for thé remedy, and for your kind “—_ “PLANT , Oldbury: “ One of your 
attention shown in my case. patients and I are 7 mates at the same 
Miss yg ornsea : “I think it my duty to tell you works. Weare both stout men, and fora 
the good I have received from your treatment after trying all long time we talked about the Reducin; 
kinds of advertised and other treatments which have failed, and Tatlets advertised in the newspapers, an 
by your wonderful Tablets I have been reduced 3at. 6lb. I can at first had no faith in them, but at last 
safely they are quite pure and harmless, and a valuable remedy 
aes . —< They have cured me and I shall not require further 


"ret SMITH » Portsmouth: “I have taken your Reducing 
Tablets and am pleased with the result. The Tablets are really Tablets for sixteen weeks, and they 
wonderful. Before commencing your treatment I was under the cost me 18, and at the end of that 
doctor's hands for several years, and I wso bad that they told time I was 1lb. heavier than when I 
me | had but a short time to live, . I 1 aly - ot - though I started them, so I thought it was 
could scarcely walk down the sti t t difficulty. i stop. On the he ly hand, 
Now I can go for four or five ited © Fy without fe feeling tired. friend has been reduced and 
I also slee nue better can assure you he is ve: kat in 

Mr. M US, Durham: “After using the Tablets for fact, he says would noi ve it on 
exactly ace . | weighed myself yesterday, in the same clothes oquin for 8 for £30. 
and on the same machine. I now weigh exactly 12st., havi . LEFTCH, Bute: “I feel 
gone down &ib. since last Friday. I may say that I have no 
made any change whatever in my diet or mode of living. I also 
sleep better, and am much better in health.” being quite cured by the time 

rs. CONNOCK, Somerset: “The Tablets [ received Ihave taken another box of the 
foo ye you some time ago were all that you said of them. I am now Tablets.” 


Lady ——— writes: — ** Since taking your 
Lost 40\b. Tablets I am reduced in weight alb.”” 


Just to prove how effective, pleasant, and safe this remedy 


is to reduce weight, we are sending free trials. If you want 
one, send usfyour name and address and two stamps to pay 
for postage. It coste you nothing to try it. 
Each box is sent in a plain, sealed packet, with no adver- 
tisement on it to indicate what it contains. Correspondence 
strictly confidential. 


Address: FELL FORMULA ASSOCIATIO 
15, Century House, — St., London, W. 





Comfortable LADIES’ PATTERN, 874B. 
A Saddie Makes Price, Bnamelied. 


a yp i eee ‘an tei ae. 


GENT.S PATTERN SAME PRICE. 
— Sent per on_ trial to any address on 
216, which —— payment 


ls the most perfect saddle made. 


NEVER GETS HARD. PADDED TOP. 
I 





16 SWAN Pas ty s “Cygnet” Stylo, 3/-8 5/- fe 


No. 1 “Cygnet ” Stylographie Pen, te. complete, post free. to. 2“Cygnet” Stylographic Pen, 
MABIE, TODD 4 BA D, 93, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 


Baancum—06a. Regent Street. W. 3. Exchange Street, Manchester. 37, Ave. de l’Opera, Paris, 
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THE MOST PERFECT, ARTISTIC, AND HUMAN LIKE IN TECHNIQUE, WITH 
INSTANTANEOUS AND COMPLETE CONTROL OF TEMPO AND EXPRESSION. 


The extraordinary success of the 
“ANGELUS” is the st proof of its 
superiority. 

It provides everyone with the essential mastery of technique and the 


perfect control of rae which ensure a musicianly interpretation 
of the great composers. 


PURCHASED BY ROYALTY AND THE CREATEST MUSICIANS. 


The SIMPLICITY and COMPLETENESS of the EXPRESSION 
pe ICES are the unique features of the“ ANGELUS.” The control 
is verfect, the action so sensitive and effective, the response 80 
ee fate that all the effects of expert hand-playing are realised with 
=~ most gratifying sense of mastery. 

The “ANGELUS” is the only PIANO-PLAYER with 
ORCHESTRAL ORGAN COMBINATION, or may be obtained as a 
PIANO-PLAYER ONLY. 

DEFERRED PAYMENTS ARRANCED IF DESIRED. 
DISCOUNT FOR CASH. 
You are invited to write for our No. 20 Catalogue, or call to see the 
“ ANGELUS.” 


Ay, HERBERT MARSHALL, °°?*238: Regent Street, London: wo" 





The Name... 


£15 15s. Ae COLUMBIA 


GRAND PRIX, applied to 


PARIS, P ° 
agen Talking Machines @ Records 
is the HALL MARK of QUALITY. 


Columbia Graphophones & 
Columbia Records . . 


CYLINDER 
are made in both and styles. 
DISC 


More than 10,000 Dealers in Great Britain can 
supply them. 


Write for “Price Book F”— 
Special List of ‘Grand Opera” Records will be 
sent free if you mention this advertisement. 


COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH CO., Gen'l., 


89, Great Eastern Street, E.C.; 200, Oxford Street, W., LONDON. 
Cardiff: 96, St. Mary Street. Glasgow: 21, St. George’ s Rd., Charing Cross. 


Temporary Add: 
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“To the Hundred Thousand Ladies and Gentlemen 


who have written me from all parts of the world (sometimes enclosing stam + for reply, and sometimes expecting me to defray 
the return postage to the uttermost corners of the earth), requesting me to forward them immediately my —— for arresting 
the Fall of the Hair, GREETING: KNOW ALL OF YOU—In consequence of the immense demand for my remedy, 


* Tatcho,' and the flooding of the market with Non-Genuine Preparations purporting to be the same as mine, but in reality 
nothing of the sort, | have been compelled to place the matter in the hands of a Syndicate. These gentlemen 
have agreed to supply the whole world with the Preparation absolutely made up according to my directions. It was the only 
way for me to protect the public and myself."—Mr. GEORGE R. SIMS, in the “Referee.” 


‘*TATCHO” gets the hair back; puts the hair right; keeps the hair right. 
Read these appreciative letters from well-known Officers in the Army and Society Ladies. 


Col. H. Bagot Chester on “ Tatcho.”’ 
* Zetland House, Maidenhead. 


“ Ever since I t n to use ‘Tatcho,’ and learnt from experience its value, 
I have recommended it to my friends and acquaintances, and in no_ case has 
it failed to meet with unqualified approval. “Col. H. Bacor Caester. 


Col. Perry on eee 
»yal Hibernian Hotel, Dawson Street, Dublin. 


“*Tatcho’ is wonderful, and na to whom I recommend it praise 
“Col J. E. Perry.” 


Lieut. E. Thompson on “ Tatcho.” 
“ H.M.S. Sanspareil, Sheerness. 


*Tatcho’ is excellent, and my friends like it very muc! a 
Lieut. E. Taomrson, R.N. 


Commander T. Wolfe Murray on “ Tatcho.” 
,, Towbetden, Crediton. 


“I have found ‘Tatcho' of distinct bones to my ha = 
wit Woure Murray, RN. 


Major-General Keate on “Tatcho.” 
“ High Oroft, Winchester. 
“TI find *Tatcho" excellent, and better than anything I have ever 
tried in the course of a long life, devoted partially to kee »>my hair on. 
p>. Keare. 


Capt. Fombroke Marshall on “ Tatcho.” 


Rue du Cygne, Boulevarde Militaire, Brussels. 
“IT was actually amazed at the genuineness of Mr. Geo. R. Sims’ 
*Tatcho,’ the only hair restorer I ever found of the slightest. use, not- 
withstanding the many I have tried. Had no result happened I should 
not have blamed ‘Tatcho,’ as it really could be hardly expected, 
age, to have a fresh crop of hair. A lady of my acquaintance Feared 
the phenomenon and tried ‘Tatcho’ also with like results, which was 
not so wonderful, though to her gratifying. I never wrote so much 
about a similar subject in my life, and never gave a testimonial, but 
the facts are so extraordinary that I tet help letting you know. 
“Oapt. Pemeroxe Mansma.t.” 


Lt.-Col. Nedham, Magistrate and Judge, on “Tatcho.” 


eemuch, Central India. 
“T have been using a bottle of ‘ Tatcho’ at I brought out with me 
to India in February last. It has done my hair a power of good, and I 
wish to continue using it. Lt.-Col. Nepaam.” 


Lady Powell on “ Tatcho.” Lady Collins on “Tatcho.” 
“ Torr-Aluinn, Dunoon, N 


B 
“ Lad Powell thinks ‘ Tatcho’ has been very beneficial, the | “18, Ashburn Place, Kensington, W. 
off of having ceased. Lady Powell anticipates very gee “ Lady Collins has been induced to try ‘Tatcho,’ owing to the 
results _ Tatcho.” It is the nicest Fes ap ion for the r, fact that a near Uy of hers used it fora short time, the result 
being Non-Oily and not perfumed as most lotions are. being that the hair began to grow fast and thick.” 


A WHOLE MONTH'S COURSE OF TREATMENT WITH “TATCHO” TO ANY ADDRESS IN THE KINCDOM, 
Cut This Out | “2c ENTITLES THE SENDER TO A LARCE 


Chemis TH IS 
and J is unable \ TRIAL 
the ees COUPON BOTTLE FOR 


Post To-day. ‘Tra 
Bottle CARRIAGE PAID. = S:M., June, ‘04. 























In making this unique offer the Company is acting within the knowledge that such distribution of large 
Trial Bottles is making the yz -y— even more widely known, and is introducing it to every home 
in a more satisfactory manner than could be effected by any other system of advertising. 


“ TATCHO ” is a brilliant, spirituous tonic, the colour of whisky, free from all grease. 
“ TATCHO” is not a dye, and contains no colouring matter or any harmful ingredient. 
“TATCHO” is sold by all Chemists and Stores throughout the world in bottles at 1s., 2s. 9d., & 49. 6d. 


“TATCHO” LABORATORIES, 5, Creat Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 
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The Grecian System 
of Physical Culture for 
Men and Women 


THE GRECIAN SYSTEM will reduce flesh, build up the figure, renew and strengthen 
every nerve, relieve a sleeplessness, constipation, torpid liver, sluggish 
circulation, rheumatism, weak heart and iungs. 

We teach men and women the kind of physical culture that gives them sound health and brings to highest perfection 
the charms of grace. Mere muscle-building is not the object of the Grecian System. Strength without health is 
valueless. The Grecian System is altogether unlike training for an athletic contest. It was introduced six years ago 
at a leading University. It is, in a word, the natural development of one's latent forces by an agreeable and most 
interesting method, without fatiguing, suited to the convalescent and invalid, to the aged and the growing youth, to the 





busy business man and the society woman, 
and all, any age or condition, who value 
health, long life, grace of carriage, and 
shapely figure, to say nothing of greater 
will power and strengthened nerves. 

Our system is the secret of retaining 


outhfulness, also the secret of regainin 
t. It is ideal for men and women of al 
ages. It is perfectly fascinating to busi- 
ness and professional men, because of 
its combination of mind exhilaration 
with physical exercise. 

The retaining of a man's strength is 
essential to success in life. It is more— 
it is a duty he owes to himself and to bis 
family. 

The GRECIAN SYSTEM cultivates 
for women the distinguished carriage of 
bearing and appearance of ease which 
at once beapeak culture and refinement, 
giving to her moral, mental, vital, perfect 
self-possession. It will do more in curing 
women of all diseases peculiar to her sex 
than any physician can do_ It invigo- 
rates and rebuilds internal organism. 
Society women, business women, singers, 
women in delicate health, school-girls, 
women in early life, middle life, or 
advanced years, all benefit under our 
treatment. 

Physical needs of no two persons are 
sitnilar ; ew each person of 

either sex should be given individual attention. This we are able to accomplish most successfully by correspondence. 
The Preceptors of the Grecian System are specialists in scientific physical culture, preventive and curative, and each 
person who writes us and accepts our instruction is assured of painstaking and personal care from our hands. 


TAUGHT BY POST ONLY AND WITH PERFECT SUCCESS. 
INTERVIEW BY APPOINTMENT. 


No apparatus whatever is used, no book, no chart, and it requires but ten minutes et gout time each day in your room, just 
before retiring and upon rising. There is no guesswork about it. Your individual condition is fully considered, and instruction givenas 
your particular requirements demand. 

‘@ publish books, illustrated with photographs, showing what our System will do for members of either sex. These we will 
send free, together with condition blank for men and women, also testimony of intelligent men and women who have received 
untold benefit at our hands 

ll correspondence is treated in strictest confidence, and should be addressed either to— 

FLORENCE ELLIOTT (Directress) or CLARENCE ELLIOTT (Director), 
GRECIAN SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL CULTURE, 


16, Century House, Regent Street, London, W. 


‘RELIABLE’ Cycles 





Sold in Metal 
Bottles, price 
CHINA, GLASS, oa 6d. & Is. 
STONE, WOOD, post free. 
CUE TIPS, PIPES, 
IVORY, &C., &C., reg ry 


OF ALL DEALERS 


— = — . Everywhere. 
Agents Wanted. Write for particulars. Specification: 





Lady's or Gent.’s. Free Wheels, Coaster Hub, Back-pedalling and 

front Rim Brake or Hyde Olutch with Bowden and front Crabbe 

Brake, Electro Plated. Rims, Clincher or Clipper Refiex Tyres. 
On Easy Terms if required. Send for Catalogue. 

JOHN HAWLEY, Ltd., Reliable Wor COVENTRY. 








Stanley Feast & Co., Ltd., 
9, FARRINGDON ROAD, 
LONDON. 








A LENO To 


Many Striking Stories and Art 


THE AN 
TRANSVAAL ELEPHANT 
TREASURE HUNT IN 

TROVE. LIVERPOOL. 


SLIPPING 
TO 
DEATH. 


By 
PAUL CINQUEVALLI. 


. . See the JUNE... 


WIDE WORLD 


MAGAZINE. 
On Sale Everywhere May 22nd. § SIXPENCE. 
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RELIABLE 
CYCLES 
Motor CYCLES 

(loror CARS 


NORTH BRiTiISH- 








-RUBBER @ i Castle Mills. EDINBURGH 











Well to know! 


“All is not gold that 
glitters; but all metals 
glitter like anything 
when rubbed a very 
little with the tiniest 
portion of GLOBE 
METAL POLISH.” 


From “ Metal Reflections ” 
by Mrs. Briton. 


RAIMES & CO., Lrop., - Tredegar 
Road, Bow, London, E.; and Stockton- 
on-Tees. 








ND 
MORE 
DRUNKENNESS 


A Sample Packet of the 

marvellous E. Coza will 

be Sent, Free of Charge, 
to every applicant. 


wt 3h 2h 


Can be administered in coffee, 
tea, spirits, or solid food, without 
the intemperate’s knowledge. 


wt tH 


E. COZA is of more value than all the harangues 
in the world upon abstinence, for it produces the 
wonderful result of creating in the victim to drink 
an actual repugnance for spirituous liquors. 

E. COZA acts so oily and so surely that 
wife, sister, or daughter can administer it to him 
without his knowledge, and without his learning 
what has effected his reformation. It has the 
same effect on females. 

Quite recently, a young wife whose happiness 
brought tears to her eyes told us her experience 
in the following words :— 

** Yes, I made use of this grand remedy without 
**my husband’s knowledge, and it has cured him 
“completely. He was a good husband when 
“sober, but, unhappily, he was almost constantly 
“intoxicated. I lived in incessant fear and 
‘‘anxiety, in shame and despair, in degradation 
‘‘and poverty. But why should I tell these facts 
“to others? Is it not wonderful that a woman 
‘* herself can manage such a matter independently, 
“‘and transform her home from an abode of care 
** into a palace of delight ?” 

E. COZA has reconciled thousands of families, 
and has rescued from shame and degradation 
thousands of men who subsequently became 
strong and healthy citizens, and capable men of 
business. It has guided many a man into the 
right path leading to happiness, and has prolonged 
the lives of many individuals by several years. 

The Institute which owns E. COZA forwards 
to applicants, on request, a free sample of a 
sufficiently large quantity to enable everyone to 
test how powerfully a | how surely it acts. It 
is guaranteed to be perfectly harmless. 


E. COZA INSTITUTE (Dept. 14), 
71, HICH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 
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Deal 
Direct. 


CARRIAGE PAID 


Here's a good porrvents of bu on LPs a Set at dicul 
teat Pintee, nner at a ridicu — low figure. Highest Grade Semi oped BS it is, 


and set pass oy ME, 
2 Vegetad 


Pudding Pilates, 1 
1 sent Carri Paid to your door for 179; 23/- 


ts. 
every Ab Cray, Gilt. You effect a considerable saving in buying 


eese Plates, 5 Dishes (asso 


DIRECT FROM THE MANUFACTURERS. 


We have many more lines—bargains, every one of them. Our Catalogue i k di 
particulars; further, it shows the goods in -~ 7-1 A —* a 
WE WANT YOU TO WRITE FOR IT TO-DAY. WILL YOU DO S03 


STAFFORDSHIRE 
POTTERY CO., 


(Dept. A) LONGTON, 
STAFFS. 





To buy good tea and put it in a poor 
Tea-pot is false economy, for much of 
the flavour is lost. 


Aluminium brings out the full flavour of the tea. 
Besides, it is better than china, electro-plate, or silver 
It won't break, won't rust, won't tarnish, or generate 
verdigris Highly polished, 10/6 for 1) pint 
size. Our Catalogue of Pure Aluminium Kitchea 
Utensils will interest you. Write for it to-day. 


ALUMINIUM CASTINGS CO., 
GREENOCK, N.B. 





The Lord Bishop of Newcastle 


has used Proctor’s Pinelyptus Pastilles 
for some years and recommends them. 


PROCTOR’S 


PINELYPTUS 


(Broncho- 
Laryngeal.) 
FOR THE 


Voice, Throat, & Chest, te 
Asthma, Influenza, &o. 


1/- and 2/6 per box, sold by Chemists and Stores. 
Proctor’s Pinelyptus Depot, 43, Grainger St., Newcastle-on-Tyne, 











NO DEFECTS 


mar the satisfaction of the user of the 


WARREN” ” FOUNTAIN PEN 


(Made entirely in England). 

Im appearance, in use, and in wear, it is everything that 
can be desired. 14-ct. Gold Nib. 

MONEY a on P seal RIGHT. 
Of all Stationers, or send 
BURCE, WARREN ‘a “RIDCLEY, Ltd, 
904 o. Gt. Saffron Hill, London, E.c. 
Uustrated Catalogue Free. 


“Is not as black as he is 
painted,’ 


BUT Try DICHROIC 





-- THE.. 


Best Ink 


oo POR cc 
Fountain Pens. 


Jars, 6d., 180, & 2s. 
If you have difficulty in procuring, 
name this Magazine, and send 
8d. stamps to— 
BEWLEY & DRAPER, Lid., 
DUBLIN. 








FITS CURED 


From the first dose of Ozerine fits cease. It has cured 
permanently the very worst cases of Ep ar when every 
other remedy had failed Price 4/6 and 1 post free. 
Th of Test Is. Sample Bottle sent free in 
exchange for this advertisement. Test it. LW. NICHOLL, 
Pharmaceutical Chemist, 25 High Street, Belfast. 40 














oa From 6/- Monthly 


| SPECIAL OFFER. 
' J 600 New Cycles, £3 10s. 
&8 10/- 500 Genuine 8.S.A., £6 10s, 
Sample Victory Motor Cycle, £26. 
Sent Carriage Paid before payment. Agents Wanted. 


DEREHAM ROAD CYCLE CO., NORWICH. 
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Our Consumers’ Benefit 


plan of Advertising enables Quaker Oats customers to obtain from us articles 
of daily use at from only one-third to one-half the usual retall price. 


The plan was adopted in the belief that if we could save you money, your interest 
in Quaker Oats would be keener. We furnish Silverware, Irish Linen Handker- 
chiefs, Pure Woollen Hosiery, Pipes, etc. Each article has been most carefully 
selected, and in quality, style, and finish will please the most critical. There is 
no advertisement on them whatever. Our Guarantee protects you in every way. 


if any article is not perfectly satisfactory when recelved, 
ce refund your money. 


i are | A 
baer Se 9 
_ |“ Regal” Silverware 
~~ [sent Post Free upon the following 
‘ terms:— 
3 White 
Squares 
like this from the front 
of Quaker Oats packets 
must be sent for each 
article ordered, In ad- 
dition to the amount 
of money stated after 
each Article. 


Coffee Spoon ‘A"45,2i""*" 64, 
é Tea Spoon (Five o'clock size) 8d. 

Porridge Spoon ‘°°*<{}.) 1/- 
Dessert Fork (Teasize) 1/- 

> .\|Dessert Knife (tea size) 2/- 
ae Table Spoon ae 
\ |Table Fork... ... .. 1/8 
SoeniTable Knife... ... ... 2/: 
 |Fruit Fork ... ... .. M/s 

 |Fruit Knife (saw back) 2/s 
| SPECIAL ARTICLES. 
4|Pickle Fork... ... ... 1/4 
Serving Fork ... ... 3/6 
Cold Meat Fork... ...  2/- 
_-|Sugar Spoon (gilt bowl) 1/6 
_~+|Fruit Spoon - 4/3 
Sauce Ladle ,, 2/6 
Gravy Ladle ” 3/3 
Baby Spoon... ... ... 2/= 


This — es govetty, and 
specially suitable christen- 
ing or oes 


~ — 2 t birthday presents. 
Regal” Silverware 

has all the smartness, bright finish and life-long durability of sterling silver—but 
the terms of our offer place it within the reach of anyone who uses Quaker Oats. 
The handle of each article is made of standard white metal—the blades of the 
knives of best tempered steel. Each piece is covered with a deposit of silver 
(999 fine) heavier than the best triple plate. The illustration gives only a 
general idea of some of the pieces. Illustrated Booklet post free from Dept. N, 


===, Quaker Qats 


Dec. sist, 194, ana only London, E. e 


applies to Great 
Britain anda treiand. 





Sethian ok dite tee 
he CO ee = 
A 


APT a ws 
- 77 


i 
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“THE PILLS THAT MAKE LIFE EASY.” 


A healthy life is an easy life, and a healthy 
life is always a by those 


who rely upon 
* 
These Superb Field \ 


orTheatre Glasses are 
offered at a price much 
below that at which a 
good glass has hitherto 
been obtainable. - They 
are fitted with ten power- 
to correct the Stomach and Liver Disorders ful achromatic lenses, of a 
that everyone is subject to. puny clear definition. 
hey have nickel silver eye 
Of all Chemists, at 1/14 and 2/9. shades and slides, the body 
is covered morocco leather. 
Complete in leather sling case. 
Terms : 1/- brings the 
Days’ 


for Seven proval. 
approved you send balance r 
weekly instalments until 15/- 1s paid. 
Special discount, 1/6 for cash with 
order, or balance within seven days, 
making cash price 13/6 only. 


STAFFORDSHIRE CHINA 
veegcy gy co. 


For 13/8 carriage pad (2/- extra Scotland or freland) we will 
oer af, ~ t Ln =e ater SP charming and —— a k 
rvice in Peacoc ue and Gold (sample cup and saucer for twelve 
M lease do not forget it will be carriage paid and carefully 44, Ansar es =>. HIGHGATE, 
Contents :— 











stamps). 
packed. A beautiful and lasting present. 





Enormous demand for these 
utiful and artistic 


BABY CARRIAGES 


ié Prices from 35/-. Buy direct from 
av S a facto: Lr save the shopkeepers’ profit. 
——_ Fp meee nee be Oatalogue 

200 magnificent designs free. 
J. LLOYD COURTS & CO., 

Carriage Makers, Coventry. 


59 AND NOT A WRINKLE. 


I have removed mine, and will remove yours, 
and guarantee you a Youthful Complexion. 
“‘ guaranteed cure” sent on 


Particulars of a 
receipt of stamped addressed envelope. 








Thousands of Unsolicited Testimonials— 
genuine under a penalty of £1,000. 


MADAME S§. T. — 4 sed Bond Street, 


FINGER NAIL 


Broad Ugly Nails trimmed to beauti- 

PLATT’S PATENT 
3 Qualities, 7/6, 
State size of 





ful filbert shape by 
NAIL SHAPERS. 
12/6, and 21/s set of ten. 
gloves. 
Thousands Sold. Every case successful. 
paid (2/- extra Scotland or Ireland), . R. O. PLATT @ co., 
le Dishes, 1 com- E._10, Central Chambers LIVERPOOL, 


For 18/6 we will forward, 

this complete Dinner Service. 

36 Plates (3 sizes), 5 Meat Dishes, 2 Covered Vege! sh 

ye aw A lage and Seas. — Batter o 

requ we can add a rT ~~ a ze) and 12 uu r 

®-extra. Don't forget, and On goods for — we Buy direct from the poker 5 ou then 

carriage to English L~ try at lowest rates. Buy china save middle oeetits, = i tter goods. 
nd bright from the potteries. Send 


Our No. 8 pr. a real work of an, containing aumerous tllustra- 
ane Tea, Coffee, Dinner, Dessert, and Chamber Services, is now ready 
will be sent to any address FREE to intending purchasers. FIRE BRASSES 
Please mention Tus Srrawp Macaztne. 
Badged and Crested Ware for Schools, Clubs, Hotels, etc. 1 
HASSALL & CO., MATTRESSES 
iain 


CHARLES STREET, HANLEY (Staffordshire Potteries). 


SPARKHILL vanDaR 
AND BEDSTEAD CO., 
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SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 


Remarkable Discoverg that will interest every 
Woman with Superfluocus Hair. 


PERFECTLY SAFE TREATMENT 


that permanently destroys the roots, fully desoribed, 
FREE TO ALL. 

Hairy women need no longer despair. Out of the mass of failures has 

come a genuine success. Their eaanly blemish can be so thoroughly 

destroyed that they themselves will wonder if they ever really had 

disfiguring hair. he Capillus Manufacturing Company are in sole 

possession of a 


MARVELLOUS HOME METHOD 


that removes superfluous hair for ever. 
IT SUPERSEDES ELECTROLYSIS, 
Marred going to the very root of the hair, destroying its life so that it will Beauls = 


never grow again. The company want it understood that this method 


Beaut — is different entirely from the many powders, lotions, and cosmetics 
sold that only remove temporarily and hurt a delicate skin, while this 


new method 


REMOVES THE HAIR FOR ALL TIME AND IS SIMPLE AND HARMLESS. 


It is a home treatment that any lady can easily use in her private apartments, and will permanently remove 

rfluous hair without pain. By sending your name and address to the CAPILLUS MANUFACTURING 
ce ., 18, Century House, Regent Street, London, W., you will receive free a full description of this 
simple and remarkable method which will enable you to remove all superfluous hair at home at a very slight 
expense. The description is posted to you in a perfectly plain and sealed envelope, and you should have no 
hesitancy in writing. You will be delighted to learn a easily and surely superfluous hair can be per- 
manently and painlessly removed, and 


prwecmeees. cy 
WOT wR) 
“Rutnakion 
EATING POWDER, 
66 99 


vins 3°6"s.1° se.tcows,9° 














IS | hy 5 


Removes ink, Grease, and Dirt. 
Restores Colours like New. 

















What is OTTEKOTE ? 


QOTTEKOTE i is a registered name of a patent process 

whereby cloth in the manufacture is made Absolutely 
Rainproof, after which, in a large variety of shades and 
styles, this cloth is made up by Skilled Tailors into Over- 


cas, Cla sl fc oe eal te OTFEROTE _Moslery and 


To possess an OTTEKOTE 


is to save Doctors’ Bills. sy : Dig Underwear 


How does the OTTEKOTE save Doctors’ Bills? 
The OTTEKOTE k ou Cool in Summer, Warm 
, Winter, and Dry in ‘All Weathers. ‘ 
s the OTTEKOTE expensive? cs 
The Price is within reach of the - purse. =f. Any Garment that y= in 
Where can I buy the OTTBKOTE ay * 
dhe OTTER is sold in -~y shops throughout the 
or 
How can I guard unscrupulous substitution 7? 
Insist upon your eeper er speplying you with a garment 


pnt Nae the OTTEROTE label cown inside. 








£6000 WEAR 
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44 The unas infant like all animal young. has a defective digestive apparatus: 
me ee 3 D'Kocn ae 
ong 


Se i in ba 


$ the defect D' KocH describes tam ‘f Has Dg ad Scored for 
ill omens digestive action, =, ‘ all ailments of infants and 
lalulence, Constipation diarthoeaand pa children 


oe To Three Generations, 


Establishes The Conslitution.  Cxemists, Grocers. Stores. Price 1/4 











wash atu WOOLLENS 


a WITH 
y JAPON 20, 


SAPON can be ob- 
tained of all up-to- 
date Grocers. Large 
packets, 4id. each; 
small packets, 9d. per 
dozen. 


A FREE PACKET 


will be sent on appli- 

cation to SAPON Ltd., 
Dept. 45, St. Swithin’s 
Chambers, London. 





SHORT-LEG 


Effectually Concealed. 


UNSIGHTLY HIGH BOOTS ABOLISHED. 
Applianees supplied to the War Office, Principal Hospitals, etc. 
eS \\ Gold Medals & Awards obtained, London, Paris, Chicago, ete. 
Ps 3 5 cally 


| FLAT-FOOT. 
\B 7 
Zi 


THE NEW PATENT ARCH SUPPORT CAN BE ADAPTED TO 
RELIEVE ANY CASE OF FLAT FOOT. 
Pamphlet Free on mentioning Tux Straxp Macazine. State particulars of case. 


Address : —THE | O'CONNOR EXTENSION CO., 


iance Makers to His Majesty's Government, 
2, BLOOMSBURY STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
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WM Lay, [Orme 


> 


can neither 
make nor buy another 
beverage that tastes 
so good or quenches 


thirst so well. No other drink so _ healthful, * 
convenient, so inexpensive. The finest Messina lemons . 
are used in its manufacture. Dr. A. B. GRIFFITHS, * 
the famous food analyst, says: ‘‘It is impossible to 
produce Lemonade of a higher standard of excellence.”’ 


2 LENONNDE 20 / 


Our large Operations in the Messina Lemon Market enable us to produce 


i, A PERFECT LEMON JELLY, 


exquisitely flavoured with delicious Ripe Messina 
Lemons. EIFFEL TOWER LEMON JELLIES can 
be obtained of all Grocers, 3\4d. pint packet. 
The Best Lemon Jelly in 
the World. 


SUN 














What is YOUR 


HOBBY ? 
Whatever it is, ask your News- She rode an old-fashioned tricycle 
ent for & specimen copy of ? 


ag 
HOBBIES And was cold as an Antarctic icicle ; 


Every Saturday. One Penny. 4 . ° 
£000 worth of Protwork or ather But she thawed in a trice, 
esigns Given Away Every Week. ae “ ! cum ¢ 99 
BOBBING, Eat, 12. Peter. And exclaimed “Oh! how nice ! 
noster Square, London, E.C. When he gave her a 


For Hot Weather Cookery 
. Ce. Coote an tire _ 
ol eat, tables. 

THE CEM Pudding, Fruit. ete. 

STEAM COOKER| From 15/6 
d Save Ti Fuel, > 

Food, Labour, Worry Pamphlet ; 
and Conserve Heal Post Free. 2 


THE GEM SUPPLIES co., Lta. 5 Dept. H, ’ 
121, Newgate Street, London, E.C. 























Ladies 


33 write to 
MADAME 
ee we 1. BULLEN 
The best and most intelligent method of PHYSICAL CULTURE fs. itt 
in the World, taught by post with perfect success, without any apparatus ~ ’ < 
of any kind whatever ; ; takes up but ten minutes of your time each day. , y Booklet 


For both sexes, ages from 7 to 70, without overtaxing the heart. i. , 
A POSITIVE CURE for CONSTIPATION, INSOMNIA, ‘ 
INDIGESTION, and NERVOUS EXHAUSTION. 
It restores HEALTH, corrects defects which occur in the human 


body, imparts STRENGTH to the waning energies, restores nervous 
force, and ensures SUCCESS. 


I am an Englishman, and my original System of Physiological Exercises is 
adapted to English men and women. I give my personal attention to each 
pupil. Write to-day for full particulars, photos, testimonials, &c., FREE. 


VINCENT BULLEN, ‘“cinbon’sr. tiverroo.. 
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There is no SUMMER FOOTWEAR 


Fourstar PEN 
is always a matter of great consideration. 
made which for You a Boots that whilst being ght 
ond comfortable and easy to the feet, y 
withstand the variable English Climate. 


EWE The ‘IDEAL’ Boot 


is made epectal on these lines and will 
be found A be unequalled for 


in the words of the users, it ELEGANT APPEARANCE, 


HAS NO EQU oon faa 


Duplex feed, Y 
’ ‘ou need not call, as we can fit by 
we Nib, BRS eine re. Send outline of foot standing * Post Free to: 4 
o ort large, No. 6. 12/6, P or boot. Illustrated Catalogue free. address in the U.K. 
52 (Dept. 5), 8, Holborn Viaduct 
— Pen — ~ ig ng G. NORRIS, (opposite Snow Hill). 
03, Fenchurch St., 55 & 56, - Street Within 
London. E.G. 28 & 29, St. Swithin's Lane. @2, King William Street. 
Salisbury House, London Wall, London, E.¢ 





Can be instantly raised, 
lowered, revolved, or 
tilted either way to any 
degree to suit person or 
purpose. Is ode pted for 
use over bed, couch, or 
chair, ms aking it an 
ideal table for serving 
meals in bed. It ex- 
tends over — oe with- 
out touching it, leaving 
the patient ‘temove 
without risk or danger. 
It also forms a Readi 

Stand, Writing Table, 
Bed Rest, Sewing Table. 
Music Stand, ¢ decasionai 
Table, Easel, Book Rest, 
Card Table, ag = 

ames, 


' simple and cay ts 

m9 adjust that =— 
BOOKLET FREE. Simply «finger. touch 
Carriage Paid to om on th bi 


Railway Station in 
United Kingdom. 


Money returned in full 
Uf not satisfied. 


PRICES: 
. Enamelled Metal Parts, with Polished Wood Ls @i 60 


No. 
No. x Ditto, with Adjustable Side Stand ond Antena 
Book-holders .. * gi a + | 


No. 3. Complete as No. 2, or fi 
No. 4. Complete as No. 2 bet ‘Nie cl. ‘Piateda ond Polished 
Metal Parts . 42150 


J. FOOT & ‘SON, Pata teee oe as 


If any difficu in obtain trom our Grocer, 
, i beaming te . . (Dept. A.T. 3), 


POULTON & NOEL, Ltd., "“ifccxi*" LONDON 171, New Bond Street, London, W. 


“THEHEALING TOUCH’ 


When suffering with the pain of BURNS, CUTS, BRUISES, 
ABRASIONS, INFLAMMATION, or HEMORRHAGE, the 
healing touch of POND’S EXTRACT comes to rob pain 
of its sting and helps Nature in her work of healing. 


D tT] 
vent aaa PAIN FLIES BEFORE POND’S. 


























Remember, when buying, that 
There is NO SUBSTITUTE for POND’S. 
Of all Chemists, Ac., 1/14, 2/3, & 4/6. 
50 Y EAR 9 Send for our pamphlet, full of Valuable Hints, &c. 


REPUTATION. POND’S EXTRACT CO., Desk H, 
= 65, Great Russell Street. W.O. 


ane. 























Smiths’ 
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GREEN’S 
LAWN MOWERS 
AND ROLLERS. 


First, Foremost, and Best 
in the World. 


Thomas Green & Son, Ltd., 
Smithfieid Ironworks, Leeds. 
New Surrey Works, 
Southwark Street, London, S.EB. 


Please write for price list No. 11. 














Belly 


THREE NUNS 22 Feat 


The Veteran Smoker 


Is the Constant Friend of 


‘THREE NUNS’ 


He is the man who, after repeated attempts, has 
found the perfect blend and means to have it. 


DR 


Sweetness, Fragrance, Coolness, Mellowness— 
THAT'S ‘Three Nuns.’ 


Sweetness, Fragrance, Coolness, but more 
Strength—THAT’S ‘ King’s Head.’ 


Both are obtainable everywhere in toz. Packets, and 202. and 
goz. Tins, at 6d. wheat oz. 


‘Three Nuns’ Cigarettes are Sold Everywhere in Packets 
of 10 at 4d. per packet. 





PERFECTION IN BUST, riei®ei 2.2 
oiacoverr mcr -- MAKES WOMAN BEAUTIFUL. 


Would you have a form second to none, perfectly free from all scrawny and hollow places, and a bust as full, beautiful, plump, 
and firm as you could desire? You , ee coey obtain these inestimable benefits it you write us, for our famous system of develop 


ment, the invention of a celebra’ renc: Physician, a discovery which vigwrenaty, stimulates the developing | yo of aoe 
the flat and sunken places, and which creates the most fascinating and beautiful curves. It enlarges t 


figure excites admiration. Every Woman’s Birthright is a symmetrical 
no form can be perfect if the bosom is flat or shrunken. If you 
bust is not you require, write for our particulars of our treatment. We call it Venustro (after Venus) the 
Beauty). it ix tI ye and beauty to the neck, arms, and shoulders, softens and clears the skin, adds charms 
to the plainest women. It —& an  abastalely new method, oy ‘can yr cane, out in the privacy of your own room. Afte 
mass £ Sataren, 8 reaily equine = successfu tment has been di Yen 
ou will a) today to  Manageress—THE pOURAIS “™ MEDICINE Cco., 51, LEOPOLD ) aD. 
SING? m. LIVE REOOL, You will rveive Free full particulars and the moet_beautife 4, %~T the matter and 
Many genuine photo the actual d ment induced. + Sit down and write Now. Remember it is Pree for the 
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June & Juty. 


BIRD’S CUSTARD & FRUIT 
Dishes for these months. 
Strawberries and Custard. 

(A Delightful Summer Dish.) 
Sliced Bananas & Custard. 
Stewed Cherries & Custard. 
Stewed Gooseber-ies & Custard. 
Stewed Raspberries & Cust rd. 
Stewed Red Currants & Custard. 
Stewed Prunes & Custard. 

ALL TINNED OR BOTTLED 
FRUITS & CUSTARD. 





Dishes — The 























3d. each, & for I/#, everywhere, and 





Seasonable Table Delicacies! 


IRD'S 
Gu 


Completely supersedes the use of Eggs 
the preparation 
Greatly increases the popularity of all Sweet 


RICH IN NUTRIMENT— DELICATE IN FLAVOUR. 








coor BEWLAY, 49, STRAND. 






















STARD 


PowDER 


of High-class Custard — 


resource of 


hostess. 


unfailing every 


successful 









NO RISK! NO TROUBLE! 








IF YOU WANT | 


to really enjoy free-wheeling, you 
must have 


THE HYDE FREE WHEEL 











fitted to your Bicycle ; it’s a real 
pleasure then. Over 300,000 
Cyclists can bear this statement 
out. Get this famous Clutch fitted 
to your Bicycle now, and enjoy 
your ‘‘coasts” to the full, which 
you will do with a free and 
frictionless device like the HYDE 
Free Wheel. Book J sent free to 
all enquirers. 


EADIE MFG. CO., LTD., 
REDDITOH, 
ENGLAND. 
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603 THE RETURN OF SHERLOCK HOLMES. By A. Conan Dove. 
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Tllustrations from Facsimiles. 
679 DIALSTONE LANE. By W. W. Jacoss. 
CHAPTERS XI. and XII. J///«strations by WILL OWEN. 
689 THE VICISSITUDES OF PICTURES. /éaustrations from Paintings. 
695 THE INADVERTENT HIGHWAYMAN. By Epwin Pucu. 
Liustrations by A. WALLIS MILLs. 
7o1 A MODEL BABY-FARM. By Herpert Vivian. ///ustrations from Photographs. 
705 THE PHQENIX AND THE CARPET. By E. Nesarr. 
XII.—Tue EnpD OF THE END. J///ustrations by H. R. Mitsar. 
714 “THE MERRY MEN OF JAPAN.” By Ernest C. Fincuam. 
Lilustrations from Photographs. 
716 CURIOSITIES. //ustrations from Photographs. 
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Food in Sickness. 


IN time of sickness, light, delicate dishes, containing the nutriment to 
sustain the deranged system without raising the temperature, are the 
proper dietary articles. One of the most suitable is Brown & Polson’s 
“ Patent” Corn Flour, prepared with milk, as a gruel or hot baked pudding. 
Such dishes are very appetising to the sick and convalescent. Particular 
care must be taken in selecting 


BROWN & POLSON’S “Patent” CORN FLOUR, 


which, with its reputation for purity, is THE Corn Flour for the Sick Room. 


SEE THAT YOU GET IT. 
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“THE KING.” 


WEEKLY, Price 6d. 














The attention of GOLFERS is called to 


the series of illustrated articles, 


“ON THE LINKS,” 


edited by A. J. ROBERTSON, 
now appearing in “* THE KING.” 


This series of articles gives the latest information 
on all events and subjects of GOLF interest—fully 
illustrated by photographs specially taken. There 
is no paper published that so specially appeals to 
GOLFERS as “ THE KING.”’ 





Other features of ** THE KING”? are 


" GREAT GRIGKETERS IN ACTION,” 


illustrated by special photographs taken by 
Mr. G. W. BELDAM. 


“MASTERS OF LAWN TENNIS,” 


Illustrated by Mr. G. W. Betpam’s photographs of 
the great masters of the game, showing the various 


methods of their play. 


CROQUET | 


is also treated in an expert manner. Beautiful 
printing, and the treating of all the subjects in a 
careful and expert fashion, makes ““ THE KING” 


the ideal weekly illustrated paper. 





GEORGE NEWNES, Ltd., 3-12, Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C, 
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BUTTER- SCOTCH 


(The Celebrated Sweet for Children), 
i 
? - 


Carf2cteer 4/1 arog, 





































Mellin’s Food, Jotd., 
Peckham. Joondon, S.€. 


A Nutritive Sub- 
stance is not always 
a Digestible one. 


Mellin’s Food 





Sample Free on 


appheation, 





however is both, and has 
become the Standard, 
because it is Real Food 
—a food that Feeds. 





—~ 


GREENLEES BROTHERS’ 


LORNE 
WHISKY 


BEST VALUE IN THE MARKET 































A Dainty Soap 
for Dainty Dames. 


“Savon 
Mignora” 


1/- per box. 
Of all Chemists and Grocers. 


EDWARD COOK & CO., LTD., 
Specialists, LONDON, E. 
E. ©. & Oo.—His6i. 


The Soap 
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 — 
THE CAPTAIN sun 


will show you why it is that 
THE PRESS... 


of Great Britain is united in the opinion that THE CAPTAIN is the 
finest magazine for young people that has ever been published. 
Middle-aged and old people like it just as much as the young ones. 





. SBE . 
SAILORS OF THE KING. A Story of War on Land and Sea. 
A NEW CHUM’S EXPERIENCES IN AUSTRALIA. 
AN EXCITING NIGHT. A Jungle Story of South India. 
TALES OF THE FAR WEST. By the Author of “Across the 


Wilderness.” 


THE DUFFER. OUR GREAT SERIAL. 


By R. S. WarREN BELL, Author of “ J. O. Jones,” “ The Long ’Un,” &c. 


va. C B. FRY ™ 
What .. 2 * about 
Ranji, A. J. Hill, J. Vine, C. B. Llewellyn, W. G. Quaife, 
Sam Hargreave, E. Arnold, Gilbert Jessop, &c., &c., &c., in 


THE ATHLETIC CORN ER. 


THE STAMPS OF JAPAN. By E. J. Nanxivett. 


Fully Illustrated. 





Models & Model-Making, Natural 
History, Photography, &c., &c., in 


CAPTAIN EO AGH June 6* 


GEORGE NEWNES, LTD., 3—12, Sournampton Street, Stranp, Lonpon, W.C. 
SS 6 GRE’ TR OEE @ EE com 
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A MUSICAL EDUCATION. 


A Musical Education does not necessarily mean a knowledge of how to 
play scales and double octaves, but in the wider sense an acquaintance 
with the works of the great composers. You may attain this as a result of 
years of laborious and tiresome study. But there is another and better 
way, a pleasure from the very beginning, and the key to this is the posses- 
sion of a Pianola) . . . . In your own home you can play the works 
of Chopin, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, or, should you prefer it, music of 
lighter vein—songs, dances, or comic operas—in fact, the world’s music, 
and, the while, you know that yours is the directing mind which puts into 
the performance that subtle element known as expression. 


To appreciate the Pianola and understand why it has gained its 
supremacy over all other piano-players, it is necessary only to see it in use. 
You can do this by calling at AZolian Hall, where the instrument will 
gladly be demonstrated to you. 


Catalogue F. gives full particulars of the Pianola. Write for it now! 


THE ORCHESTRELLE COMPANY, 
Aeolian Hall, 135-6-7, New Bond St., London, W. 
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ONS 


is the finest Disinfec- 

T N’ NUB LIC tant Seap in the World. 

No infection can live 

where it is used, and 

its continued use ensures continued health, which, after all, is the greatest of all possessions. 
it imparts to everything that sweet, pure, healthy smeil which always denotes cleanliness, and it 
should be used in every home. Use it for Clothes, Bedding, Floors, Paint, Oilcloth, Drains, etc. 


Use it in the Bathroom, Cellar, and Kitchen. SAVE YOUR WRAPPERS, and enter for the 


GIGANTIC PRIZE SCHEME. 
120,419 Prizes, Value £25,969, including Cash Prizes as high as £100, Cycles, Watches, 
Clocks, Sewing Machines, Dress Lengths, and other costly and useful articles. You can also 
send wrappers of ‘* Watson’s Matchless Cleanser" and “ Watson's Sparkia.”’ Full particulars 
with each tabiet, and remember that 
EVERY COMPETITOR IN OUR LAST COMPETITION RECEIVED A PRIZE. 
JOSEPH WATSON @& SONS, Lid., Whitehall Soap Works, LEEDS. 


120.419 PRIZES 


25 








LUE 


69 / 
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A Bottle 
of Mason’s 
delicious “‘O.K.”’ Sauce 


free on application 
to George Mason @ Co., Ltd., 


London, S.W 
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NOURISH & FLOURISH! 


FRAME-FOOD 


(FOR BUILDING UP THE FRAME) 


Best tor Babes. 16 oz. Tin, 1s. 








FREE SAMPLE, with Booklet entitled ‘Bringing up Baby,” by 
a Hospital Nurse, if this Journal is mentioned, from 


FRAME-FOOD CO., LD., Battersea, LONDON, S.W. 
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PIANO-PLAYING REVOLUTIONISED. 


‘m= CECILIAN 


Before Purchasing any other. 
GREATEST CAPACITY FOR DELICATE EXPRESSION. 
PERFECT CONTROL OVER BASS AND TREBLE. 
NON-MECHANICAL TOUCH. EASIEST TO PEDAL. 
INTERCHANGEABLE TRACKER BOARD. 


GIVING A REPERTOIRE OF OVER 11,000 PIECES. FIVE YEARS’ GUARANTEE. 





May be had on Monthly Payments if Desired. 
Send for Booklet 8. 
Demonstrations daily. Special Recitals with Soloista every Thursday afternoon at 3.30, at 


FARRAND ORGAN CoO., 


44, Great Marlborough Street, London, W. 


Clarke @ “For the Blood is the gg 


The Health and Vigour of an individual depend upon 


the quantity and quality of the Blood. When the 
tissues have been at work, there are thrown into the 
OO blood waste products, and if these be not eliminated, 
but (through any cause) detained in the blood, they 


influence nutrition and function, and finally produce 


M organic disease. Such disease will appear in the form 
I ‘ Ul eC of Eczema, Scrofula, Blood Poison, Bad Legs, Ugly 
Blotches, and. Pimples, or other kinds of Sores, also 

Rheumatism and Gout. For Forty years a safe and 

ermanent remedy for all skin and blood diseases has been found in Clarke’s Blood 


ixture. The finest Blood Purifier and Restorer known. — It is warranted to cleanse 
the blood from all impurities, from whatever cause arising. Read the following 


unsolicited testimonial :— 
ANOTHER PERMANENT CURE OF BAD LEGS AND ABSCESSES. 


Mr. James Waring, of Clay Cotton Lodge, near Rugby, | going two-operations I got a little better. Before I had 
writes : ‘It is with great pleasure that I write to tell you , been out of hospital a week I became worse than ever, so 
of the benefit I have derived from taking Clarke's Blood | my wife told me totry Clarke's Blood Mixture. I did so, and 
Mixture. For a long time I suffered from bad legs and | after taking five bottles, and using four pots of your salve, 
abscesses. I was under a doctor for five months, and, not | I was completely cured. I have waited twelve months to 
getting much better, I went asan out-patient to the local see if my legs broke out again, but, thanks to your Clarke's 
hospital for nine weeks. The doctor then told me I should | World- famed Blood Mixture, I am as well to-day as I have 
have to go inside before he could do anything for me. I | ever been in my life. You can make whatever use you like 
went in, and stayed for thirteen weeks ; and after under- of this letter.—October 15, 1903. 

Remember : Clarke’s Blood Mixture has permanently cured thousands of cases of ECZEMA, 
SCROFULA, SCURVY, ULCERATED LECS, BLOTCHES, BLOOD POISON, and SORES of all kinds. 

If you are suffering from any Skin or Blood Disease and are doubtful about your case, write and let 
us know your symptoms, etc., and we will be glad to advise you free of charge. Your communica- 
tion will be treated in strictest confidence. Clarke’s Blood Mixture is 2s. 9d. per bottle, and can be 
obtained at all Chemists and Stores, or sent to any address on receipt of 33 stamps, by the Proprietors, 


The Lincoln and Midland Counties Drug Co., Lincoln. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS AND SUBSTITUTES. 
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IN THE NECESSARY TOIL 


AND 


SUFFERING of THIS LIFE, 


MAN CAN INVENT NOTHING NOBLER 
THAN HUMANITY! 


THEN WHAT HIGHER 
AIM CAN MAN ATTAIN 

Cie TiNeorire. THAN CONQUEST 
OVER HUMAN PAIN? 

ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ 
prevents unnecessary suf- 
fering and removes disease 
only by natural laws. 

READ the 20-page 
pamphlet given with each 
bottle ! 

ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ 
rectifies the Stomach and 
makes the Liver laugh 
with joy by natural means 


(Or, in other words, Gen- 
tleness does more than 


Flo's Furr S aur Violence.) 
. Its universal success 


proves the truth of the 
above assertion. 














MORAL FOR ALL :— 
“1 need not be missed if another succeed me; 
To reap down those fields which in spring | have sown. 
He who ploughed and who sowed ‘s not missed by the reaper, 
He is only remembered by what he has done.” 
The effect of Eno’s ‘Fruit Salt’ upon any Disordered and Feverish 


is Simply Marvellous. It is, in fact, Nature’s Own Remedy, and is an 
Unsurpassed One. 


CAUTION.—£xamine the Capsuie and see that it is marked ENO'S ‘FRUIT SALT,’ 
otherwise you have the sincerest form of flattery—IMITATION. 


Prepared only by J.C. BNO, Lid., ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, London, S.E., by J.C. ENO'S Patent. 
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